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THE 


FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


BOOK XIX, 


A? we are defirous of preventing all fufpicion 
of any partiality in us to one correfpondent 
more than another,. we eftablifhed it as a rule at 
our firft fetting out, that whatever we found pro- 
per fo have a place in thefe eflays, fhould be in- 
ferted in the order in which it was received. 
This method, which we have all along pun€tu- 
aliy obferved, we flatter ourfelves, will excufe us 
to the authors of many excellent pieces which. 
have lately been communicated to us for the fer- 


vice of the-public, that we give the preference to. 


that of Eumenes, as being the firft that came to. 
hand. 

Neither is it poflible for any one to be deceived 
in this point, were we capable of attempting it, 
becaufe the dates of the epiltles themfelves would 
rife up againft us. 

Thus much we thought it neceflary to fay, be- 
caufe we are told fome whifpers of an accufation: 
of this nature have been {pread abroad, to the pre- 
judice of that character of fincerity we are deter= 
mined never to forfeit. 


To the Femace SpecrarTor. 
* Mapam, 
* I HAVE fo little pretenfions to the title of an 
* author, that the vanity which is i hem 
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* would be infufferably ridiculous in me: I am 
* therefore fo far from being any way difgufted at 
§ your omitting fome part of my former epiftle, 
* that I would have readily excufed your curtailing 
* much more, if you had found it proper. 

‘ But how much foever I may be fatisfied as to 
© this point, | cannot acknowledge myfelf fo in an- 
* other, and more material one. I hoped to have 
“found the FemaLe SpecTaTor would have 
* improved on the few hints I had given her,.and 
‘ exerted the talent the is fo perfe&t a miftrefs of, 
* in fetting before the eyes of my worthy fellow- 
® citizens of London, what beft becomes both. their 
6 intereft and reputation in the world. 

*The little you have faid, notwithftanding, con- 
¢ vinces me of the true efteem and good-will vou 
* bear to a body of people, who, if they are not 
‘at prefent the envy of their neighbours, it is 
* wholly owing to themfelves; and at the fame 
time makes me fear you faid no more, only be- 
* caufe you find too much reafon to apprehend 
* that they are fo funk in luxury, and unhappy in- 
* fatuation, as to be ranked among the number of 
the incorrigibles. 

* But, madam, to do juftice to them, as well-as 
© to the force of even that fhort, though pathetic 
* remonftrance, you were pleafed to make, | mu 
* beg leave to acquaint you, that there is more 
* than one family, to my knowledge, who have had 
* fenfe enough to be awakened by it from their 
* long lethargy, and to perceive the precipice they 
¢ were about unwarily to plunge into. 

‘ Many more, I am apt to flatter myfelf, will 
* be afhamed of their paft condu&; and as I can 
€ aflure you what you have faid has been in gene» 
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© ral well received, it is more than barely poffible a 
* much greater fuccefs will crown your labours in 
* the end, than even you. yourfelf, with all your 
¢{peétatorial capacity, can forefee, or, perhaps». 
“are fearful of being too fanguine in the expedta- 
© tion of. 

‘ Time has brought greater wonders to perfeétion 
¢than this; and would you vouchfafe fometimes 
© to mingle in your lucubrations fome admoniti« 
© ons for fo defirable a purpofe, I do not doubt but 
¢ you will one day fee the good effects of it. 

‘ In the mean time, I think it highly fit I thould 
© comply with your requeft, and accordingly fend 
¢ you inclofed fome farther account of the Topfy- 
¢ Turvy ifland, as | faithfully tranferibed it from 
‘that book of voyages mentioned in my laft. 

© If it will afford any agreeable reflections to: 
‘your fociety, or entertainment to your readers, 
1 fhall think myfelf happy in the power of con- 
*-tributing to what I fo fincerely with; béing, with: 
the greatelt refpect, 

© MapamMy 
© Yours, and your fair aflociates,, 
¢ moft humble and 
Auftin-Fryars, * moft devoted fervant, 
Sept. 12, 1745. * EuMBNES,” 


The following piece is the tranfcript our inges- 
nious correfpondent has obliged us with; which,. 
it is eafy to fee, is compofed of feveral fele&t parts. 
of the hiftory, fuch as | fuppofe he found would 
be moft pleafing, or moft proper, to be inferted in: 
a work. of this nature. 

© The Topfy-Turvyan ifland is fo little known 
$-in thefe parts of the world, that. the adventures 
A 3 
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* I am about to relate would feem dark and intri- 
© cate, if not fabulous to my readers, did I not firit 
* give them fome idea of the nature of the place 
in which they were tranfacted. 

‘1 fhall therefore prefent them with a general 
* and fuccin& account of fuch things as came 
* within the reach of my obfervation, and leave 
* thofe which | confefs myfelf to have been une 
‘ able to fathom, to be fupplied by imagination; 
* premifing only thus much, that I will not im- 
* pofe on the underftanding of any one, by pres 
* tending to difcover more than in effect I was 
£ able to do. 

* As to the geography it matters not, for I bes 
* lieve few will be ambitious of taking a voyage 
‘thither; therefore confequently would be of no 
* manner of fervice: befides, indeed, | muft con- 
* fefs myfelf utterly incapable of relating in what 
* degree of latitude this remote country lies, ar= 
‘ riving there by very extraordinary means, and 
* in which the compafs was entirely ufelefs; fo I 
* thall only fay, itis fituated on a branch of that 
* wide ocean which divides America from the reft 
* of the globe; and pafling by the elbow, if 1 may 
“ fo call it, of the Pacific fea, runs«through the 
* heart of that great continent, which we, not ha» 
* ying yet been able to explore, call by no other 
* name than that of Terra Incognita. 
* It would, doubtlefs, be eafy for me to fupp!y 
‘ this deficiency by invention, and pretend to have 
« jaid the ifland is north of fucha place, and fouth 
* of fuch a place, as 1 am in no danger of being 
* confuted by any prefent or future Columbus; bat 
« ] was bred in a deteftation of all deceit, and tho’ 
*l am yet asrived, after ten years travels, at m0 
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‘ higher poft than a midfhipman, could not an 
¢ fwer to my own foul the meannefs of a lie in 
“any fhape, or to anfwer any end;—I therefore 
© flatter myfelf, that the difcoveries | have been a« 
© ble to make will more than atone for the want 
¢ of thofe, which, with all my endeavours, I found 
¢ it was impoflible to attain. 

* As to the climate, it is exceeding healthy; 
¢ and thofe, not only of the inhabitants, but alfo 
¢ ftrangers, who happen to come there, and value 
* life enough to take a proper care of it, may live 
®to an extreme old age:—nor did Heaven ever 
© blefs a {pot of earth with.a greater plenty of eve- 
* ry thing neceflary for the fupport of nature: the 
© meadows are covered with the fineft cattle 1 ever 
‘-faw, and abound with the moft excellent paf- 
* turage for their nourifhment :—their fields fel- 
© dom fail to crown the toils of the laborious huf- 
¢ bandman with a full crop:—rivers,. which may 
6. vie with the moit celebrated ones in Europe, 
© and afford a vaft variety of delicious fifh:—their 
* fruits are alfo exquifite, and the juice of fome 
‘ of them make a wine not inferior to the bef 
¢ Burgundy, or Frontiniac; and the kernels of o~ 
there yield an oil, at leaft equal to that of Luc 
© ca:—then they have fuch a glut of all kinds of 
¢- poultry, both wild and tame, that though it is 
© of a more delicate relifh than any 1] ever tafted 
“in thefe parts of the world, the exceflive cheape 
* nefs renders it food only for the common peo 
& ple. 

‘ Their feafons are little different from ours, 
‘excepting that the days are confiderably longer, 
* and, what is very ftrange, lefs fultry, even in the 
‘ meridian of the {un, than we feel in its dechines 
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¢ —the ait is wholly free from all ftorms and core 
¢ rufcations; and whenever any fog arifes, it is al- 
¢ ways in the night, and confequently of but {mall 
* annoyance. 

‘ As to their form. of government, they tell 
€ you, it is republican; nor indeed have they any 
‘ king, matters of ftate being tranfacted by a cer 
‘tain number of men,. whom they chufe among 
© themfelves, and pay an implicit obedience to, 
© during the time prefixed for their rule, which is 
£ nine years, at the expiration of which they refign. 
© their authority, and others are called in. 

‘ This they call a ftate of perfe&t freedom, yet. 
¢ it is, in effe€t, the worft of flavery; and no man 
* has the command of his own property any more 
© than under thofe governments which are look- 
* ed upon as moft defpotic. The reafon of it is 
© this: 

‘ The ifland, though governed by itsown laws, 
¢ is a kind of an appendix to a great monarch on 
‘the continent, by whom it had been former- 
* ly conquered: this prince though he flatters 
* them witha thew of liberty, has it always in his 
* power to enforce or footh them into compliance 
* with whatever he defires: and fhould thefe pre- 
* tended rulers in the leaft offer to oppofe his 
£ will, he would come down with fire and fword, 
‘and lay the whole country wafte; fo that their 
* condition is infinitely worfe, than even under: 
* bad princes of their own. 

« But there is little cccafion to expatiate on this- 
€ fate, becaufe every one knows the unhappy fitu- 
*tion of a country, which, from being perfectly 
* independent, is reduced to be no more than a 
§ province to another. 
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‘ The prefent race of the Topfy-Turvyans are, 
¢ however, too indolent to refleé&t on their mif- 
‘ fortunes, and being by degrees fubjeéted to the 
* yoke, feem quite contented under it: they fee, 
‘ without repining, the richeft of their produce 
* carried every year to the continent; all the bean- 
© ties of their fields and gardens ranfacked, what 
* for fo many months they have been cultivatiitg 
* borne away before their eyes; yet are content 
‘ with the gleanings of what fcattered remnants 
* they can pick up for their own ufe. 

Iam fenfible this will fcarce gain credit in 
‘ England, yet it is no more than a truth my own 
* eyes have been witnefs of. 

‘ As to their laws, nothing can be better calcu 
¢isted ior the Gappine’s and well- ordering of fo- 
‘ ciety; but the execution of them is entirely out 
* of ufe, and they hang up, like the fkin of an al- 
‘ Jegator in an apothecary’s fhop, rather for thew 
¢ than fervice: their cuftoms, manners, and beha- 
* viour are fo much the reverfe of what they were 
¢ fome ages palt, that one would think it impofir- 
¢ ble the Topfy-Turvyans I faw fhould ever be de- 
‘ fcended from perfons capable of framing fo ex- 
¢ cellent a conftitution, and ftatutes for fupporting 
‘ it. 

‘ Certain it is, notwithftanding, that they were 
‘once a wife and gallant people; but avarice on 
‘the one hand, and luxury on the other, have 
‘ poifoned and enervated all their nobler paffions, 
*and rendered them both in public and private 

¢ life, no lefs deferving of contempt than former 
* ly they were of veneration and efteem. 

‘ The ifland, though no more than an hundred 

and fifty miles in length, and not quite forty in 
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© breadth, contains two cities, and feveral very 
‘ populous towns: there is alfo an univerfity, or 
© rather an academy; but how much thofe, who 
are too great to fubmit to rules, profit by their 
© ftudies, the reader may guefs by what I have faid 
¢ in another place of their conduét and behaviour. 

‘The youth, however, pride themfelves very 
© much on their return from thence, and look 
* down with a kind of feorn on thofe who have 
* not been allowed this feeming advantage. 

* As it will doubtlefs be expeéted I fhould fay 
* fomething of their towns and cities, I fhall give 
* as exa&t an account of thefe alfo as poflible:— 
* their ftreets are, generally {peaking, very nar- 
© row, and the buildings irregular, except in the 


19 


* capital, where fomewnat more care and tkxiii’ 


* feems to have been employed. 

“Itis very plain, that architecture is a fcience 
© thefe iflanders were never praCtifed in; for the 
* palaces of their greateft men, and even thofe of 
* the Theodo’s, or high priefts, are extremely rude 


* and barbarous, though adorned, after their man-. 


‘ ner, with precious ftones and gold. 

‘1 muft obferve that gold is not coined here, 
as in other countries, into money, nor will any 
© that is fo pafs among them; but it is ufed in fur- 
£ niture, and bought with a kind of mixed metal, 
“which we have nothing in Europe, nor any 
* where elfe in the known world, I ever heard of, 
® that in the leaft refembles it. 

* Their temples are very little ornamented, and 
§ lefs frequented: they are alfo for the moft part 
© low-roofed, and quite over-looked by the palace: 
* of the chief ‘Theodo of that diftri€t, who always 
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‘ lives near, and by the capacious hall, feems to 
¢ be fuperior to the deity he pretends to ferve. 

¢ The houfes of the nobility, and great officers 
¢ of ftate, are not wanting in richnefs, whatever 
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d | ‘deficiencies there may be in elegance; but thofe 
+, | ofthe inferior gentry and mechanics thew, by 
y |. ‘their decay and wretched appearance, the hard- 
k ‘ thips and miferable condition their owners la- 


e |) ‘bour under. 

‘| have faid there were good laws; but what 
| will appear very ftrange, throughout the whole 
e | ‘ifland there was not one court of judicature, 

' ‘all affairs relating to meum and tuum being de- 
| cided by perfons at the helm; fo that it often 
* happens that the younger branches of a family 
‘ inherit, and the elder are turned out to ftdrve, 
6 according as intereft and favour direct. 

‘ But as gaming is the chief bufinefs, as well as 
¢ amufement of the Topfy-Turvyans, large halls 
“are erected for that purpofe, not only in every 
* quarter of the capital, but alfo in every town 
* and even little village. 

* The doors of thefe halls being kept continual- 
* ly open, both night and day, it is amazing to fee 
‘ what numbers of people are always crowding to 
‘ pay their adorations to the goddefs Fortune, 
* whofe image is placed at the upper end, under a 
* magnificent canopy. All ages, all degrees, all 
* fe&s, unite in this univerfal worfhip:—all re- 
*ferve,—all pride of birth,—all difference in o- 
_— ‘ pinion, is here entirely laid afide:—the prince 
f ‘and the pedlar,—the lady that keeps a chariot, 
* and the drab that trowls a wheel-barrow :—the 
‘ prude, and the avowed proftitute,—the ecclefi- 
€ aftic and ballad-finger are on an equal foot :—= 
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* nothing but gain, dear gain, is regarded; and 
* the lord has as little remorfe for winning from 
¢ the cobler all he is mafter of in the whole world, 
though the wretch hangs himfelf the next morn- 
¢ ing for the lofs, ashe would for having got the 
* fame fum from him who could beft {pare it in 
the company:—but ruin and deftru€tion are 
‘ with them more matters of mirth and derifion, 
€ than pity or relief. 

© Thefe are all the edifices of note that I re« 
* member, except the theatre, which indeed is to= 
* lerable as to the building, were it intended for 
© another ufe, but ridiculous for that to which it 
‘is put:—if originally erected for a playhoufe, 
* as they told me it was, never fure was fo greata 
‘ blunderer as the architect; for the ftage being 
* round in the manner ofa cock-pit, thofe of the 
© audience, who fit on one half of the circle, can 
6 only fee the actors backs. 

‘1 muft own, indeed, that according -to the per- 
¢ formances exhibited there, this is.little to be re« 
* garded; for the perfon who has the, manage- 
¢ ment of this very grand affair, as it is accounted, 
‘ perceiving the audiences begin to flacken, and 
at length become fo thin, that there was feldom 
© fufficient to defray the expence, in compliance 
¢ with the fantaftic humour of the age, and to bring 
¢ more company, introduced a new kind of enter 
¢ tainment; which was to bring twenty or thirty 
© affes on the ftage, dreffed in ribbands, and aneg 
* round with bells. 

* This, like all other novelties in fo capricious 
€ a nation, afforded infinite fatisfa€tion; and when 
‘the poor creatures unufed to fuch harnefling, 
¢‘ happened to bray, or to knock their heads one 
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‘ againft the other, as they often did, the whole 


© houfe echoed with acclamations, as if fome ele- 
‘ gant piece of wit had been performed. 

‘ But this mode of diverfion was but of a fhort 
¢ continuance } for the actors, jealous of thefe new 
¢ brothers, and fearing they fhould lofe their fala- 
‘ ries, if the animal creation got the better of the 
‘ rational one, in the approbation of the town, fet 
‘themfelves about contriving how they fhould 
‘fupplant them, which they effected by the fol- 
‘ lowing method : 

‘They procured the fkins of feveral forts of 
“creatures, fuch as bears, bulls, baboons, dogs, 


_ ©and dragons; and having transformed themfelves 


© into the fhape, afted the mannevs of thefe ani- 


' mals fo much to the life, that they foon found 






¢ their labour had not been in vain :—much great- 
‘er applaufe was given to them in their brute 
‘ characters, than they even had received in thofe 
© of heroes and fine gentlemen; perhaps too with 
‘ good reafon, but of that I do not pretend to be 
* pofitive. 

‘They ftill, however, at leaft at my leaving 
‘them they did fo, continue to aé& pieces, or in- 
© terludes, which they divide into two clafles, and 
© call either the Terrible, or the Merry, meaning 
* I fuppofe what we do by Tragedy and Comedy; 
* but I think that diftin@tion might very well be 
‘ laid afide in the ‘Topfy-Turvy drama, being e- 
‘ qually prepofterous, out of nature, and far from 
‘ either wit or humour in the one, or truth, juftice, 
‘ or propriety in the other. 

‘ This indeed muft be acknowledged, that their 
‘ drama is a true picture of the times, and fo far 
‘ juftifiable; but how degenerate, how depraved 
Vou. 1V. 
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* muft be the tafte of thefe wretched iflanders, to’ | 
‘ be pleafed with feeing themfelves in fuch a mire 7 


ror. 


‘ the world :—better drefled foldiers I never faw; 
© but as to their prowefs, I dare not anfwer :—as 
* far as I could learn, it had not of many years been 
‘put toa great erial; for though there were five 
* declarations of war againft fo many different 
* powers during the fpace of eight months, they 


‘ were no fooner made, than overtures of peace | 


* fueceeded, and all the mighty preparations for 
‘ war ceafed, and gave way to dancing, and all 
« kinds of revels. 


‘ Military difcipline is much pra@tifed among 
‘ them :—encampments and reviews are frequent, © 
€ and they make as good a fhew as any nation in © 
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‘ This might be good policy, did it ferve to ren- | 
* der them formidable to their neighbours :—but, — 


* alas! all is no more than a bounce;—they me- 


© nace loud,—they blufter for a while, then means | 


‘ly fue, and often purchafe peace at a dear rate. 
‘ It is almoft impoffible to enumerate the many 
‘ treaties, the alliances, the leagues offenfive and 


‘ defenfive, they entered into during the three | 


¢ years I was fo unfortunate as to be among them; 
‘ —1 fay unfortunate, becaufe, though this ifland 


—y 
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‘ abounds with every thing a man can with any | 


* fhadow of reafon defire, yet are there fuch per- 
* petual alarms, that no one who wifhes a fettled 
* ftate of life, can be eafy under: they are always 
© threatening, yet always in apprehenfions of fome- 
* thing worfe happening to themfelves than is in 
* their power to infli€t on others, and frequently 
* reminded me of that paflage in holy writ, 
4¢ The wicked thal] fear, where no fear is.” 
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¢ But, what is more amazing, if poflible, than 
all the reft, is, that they are always under the 
© moft terrors where there is the leaft probability 
© of danger; guarding that place in the ftrongett 
¢ manner which is molt diftant from the enemy, 
© and leaving that which is moft likely to be at- 
¢ tacked, wholly defenceleis. 

‘To add to this, they are certainly the moft 
© officious bufy people in the world; they cannot 
‘be eafy without having fome hand, or being 
‘ thought to have, in all the tranfactions of the 
¢ neighbouring nations:—at one time you would 
¢ imagine they were endeav-uring to bring about 
© an univerfal peace; at another, that they were 
€flirring up all who liften .v them to war.—This 
* meddling humour frequently embroils them in 
¢ quarrels with thofe itis moft their intereft to be 
© well with, and alfo involves them in wars for the 
“concerns of others, while their own are totally. 
© neglected. 

* But as they are never long in the fame mind, 
* one campaign is fufficient to make them as fick. 
* of war as before they were of peace; and indeed 
“if. any of their inclinations may be faid to be 
* guided by reafon, this is, becaufe their arms are 
¢ generally very unfuccefsful.—Experience, how= 
*ever,.does not make them wife enough to avoid 
€ engaging afrefh, as foon as any opportunity pre- 
‘ fents itfelf; and they would long ago have been 
* all cut to pieces, and their ifland reduced to an 
‘ heap of afhes, had they not bought off the ime 
‘ pending ruin with. thofe treafures the frugality 
© of their induftrious anceftors had left them; and’ 
* which at my coming away I found were pretty 
* near being wholly exhaufted: fo that, perhaps, 
Ba 
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‘ while I am writing this account of their con- : 


* dué, it may have brought that deftru€tion on — 


‘them with which they have long fince been 
* threatened, and it muft be confefled, they but 
* too juftly merit. 

‘ Yet, notwithftanding this a€ting in general 
‘ againft all rules of common fenfe, I found fome 
‘ few among them who had a greater fhare of rea- 


i 


* fon :—thefe faw the approaching miferies of their 
‘country with ftreaming eyes, and hearts over- 


* whelmed with anguifh;—they failed not to ad- 
* monifh, to reprove, and to oppofe with all their 
‘ might every deftructive meafure; but all they 
* could do was ineffeCtual :—their advice was on- 
‘ ly laughed at, and their perfons treated with con- 
* tempt. 

‘ As thefe men were the only converfible fet of 
‘ mortals I found in the whole ifland, 1 paffed my 
“time chiefly with them, and by that means be- 
* came acquainted with many things I could not 
* otherwife have known. 

* Speaking one day of the ftrange irregularity, 
* and capricious contradiétions in conduét practif- 
*ed by the Topfy-Turvyans, one of thofe I juft 
* mentioned pretended to account for it by the fol- 
© lowing little piece of hiftory, which, whether fa- 
‘ bulous or true, may be an entertainment to the 
® reader. 

‘ Our ifland, faid he, was formerly governed by 
‘ viceroys, who being vefted with an unlimited 
€ authority by the crown, we were happy or mifer- 
‘ able according to the difpofition of this delegate 
‘ of power :—all our appeals and complaints to 
‘ the continent were difregarded, fo that we fre- 
* quently fuffered great impofitions——At laft be- 
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® ing. perfecuted by one, who excelled in cruelty 

© andevery kind of wickednefs all his predeceffors, 

¢ the people united in a combination againft him, 

¢.—his palace was plucked to the ground, and 

‘ himfelf with all his family deftroyed :—others, 

‘after him, attempting the fame things, were 

¢ treated in: the fame manner,. fo that for fome 

£ time none dared to exceed the bounds a: good 

‘- magiftrate ought to obferve; and we enjoyed a. 
¢ perfe&t freedom and tranquility for many years. 

¢—QO! had it but continued, how happy a nation 

© had we been! But, alas! the golden days of the 
* Topfy-Turvyans paft away, and a fad change 
© came on.—O aera! fatal to our glory, intereft, 
‘ virtue, liberty, all that is worth a-brave man’s: 
“care, when the detefted Hiamack was fent over 
© to be our viceroy ;—ruin, perdition, horror, mad- 
*-nefs were then let loofe among us, and ever- 
¢ Jafting fhame, with every curfe that thought can 
‘form, is now. entailed upor us. 

* Here the good old man was obliged to paufe. 
*and give a. loofe to that torrent of tears which 
‘ this fad remembrance extorted from him; and I 
*took the opportunity of afking, wherefore, if 
* Hiamack behaved fo ill, the people did not, as 
* before, exert themfelves to the ruin of their op- 
‘ preflor? To which quettion, as foon as he had’ 
* a little recovered himfelf, he replied: 

* Madack, faid he, (which is the appellation they 
give to all ftrangers for whom they have any e- 
* fteem, and comes the neareft to my lord in En- 
* glifh of any title 1 know of) Hiamack was too 
‘ fubtle to difcover himfelf ; he appeared at his firft 
* coming among us to be all courtefy and gentle- 
* nefs; and as he was the greateft magician per- 
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* haps that the world ever knew, he made ufe of 
* his diabolical art to betray us into what he eafily 
* forefaw we were not to be forced. 
‘ Under the pretence of his great love and re- 
* fpe€t for the people, he ordered banquets to be 
“ prepared one day in a great plain, to which he 
* invited all degrees, not excepting the very mean+ 
* eft of the rabble. This feeming hofpitality and 
* humility charmed the whole ifland; all crowded 
* to partake of it, and to blefs the new viceroy:— 
“ thoufands were ferved at once; and they with- 
« drawn, freth thoufands came, till all had fwal- 
* lowed down the worfe-than poifoned viands:— 
* all but a few, who being either out of the ifland 
* at that time, or were detained by: ficknefs, or o= 
* ther caufes from this feaft, among which happy 
* number were my anceftors, and fome others. 
¢ For, O my dear Madack! purfued he, the curit 
‘ magician, by fome infernal recipe; had given to 
‘this food an infatuating quality of fo dire and 
* mifchievous anature, that not only thofe whoeat 
© of it, but all the pofterity which fhould defcend 
‘ from their loins, from generation to generations 
“and frompage to age, thould: be deprived of ail 
* power of judging for themfelves; of diftinguith- 
‘ ing between what is their intereft, and what is 
« not; and’in fine, from that time forward become 
* dead to all fenfe of what they were, or what they 
* ought to be. 
It is impofhible to exprefs the agony this poor 
‘ honeft Topfy-Turvyan fell into, in concluding 
¢ his narrative; which, but for the pity I could not 
‘ help feeling for him, would have made me laugh 
© heartily.—I could never have expected fuch rea» 
‘ fon for the vices; caprices, and follies | had feen 
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* among thefe people; and to hear it accounted for 
¢ in the manner I now did, appeared to me little 
¢ Jefs ridiculous than the behaviour he afcribed to 
¢ fo out-of-the-way a caufe. 

©I believe he perceived by my countenance 
‘what my thoughts were on this occafion, and 
‘ therefore jadded many obfervations to aflert the 
‘ truth of what he had been faying.—All the o- 
¢ thers alfo.of the antient Topfy-Turvyans, as they 
* called themfelves. averred the fame; and I found 
¢ it a tradition, which was the more eftablifhed, as 
¢ it feemed impoflible a whole people fhould dege- 
© nerate, and: become fo dire€tly the oppofite of 
© what they had been, if fome fupernatural agency 
“had not been employed to work the change. 

© That there are drugs, which, without the help 
© of magic, will work upon the brainy. and fo ftu- 
* pify the fenfes, that they have no power to ope- 
‘rate; there was an inftance not many years paft 
*in England, of a nobleman who had a potion 
* given him by his lady, which. rendered. him tor 
‘ many years incapable of tranfacting any kind of 
* bufinefs; and it is thought the idiotifm would 
© have lafted as long as his life, had not Providence, 
*in a manner almoft miraculoufly, reftored him to 
* his reafon. 

‘It is probable, therefore, that this Hiamack 
“might know the nature of fo pernicious a re- 
* cipe, and apply it to the unfortunate ‘Topfy-Tur- 
© vyans; but then I cannot think the infatuation 
© could be of fuch force as to reach the intelleés 
* of thofe who fhould be begot afterwards; 1 ra- 
‘ther think, as it had an effect to corrupt the 
* manners of the fathers, the fons as they grew fol- 
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‘fame, and by this means the curfe which they 
¢ imagined entailed by necromancy, became con 
¢ fined from. generation to generation. 

¢ But to relate matters, not refine upon them, 
© is, L take it, the only bufinefs of an hiftorian; 
© fo I thall leave it to the reader to judge as he 
* thinks moft reafonable of the caule of this dege- 
¢ neracy in aonce brave and nice people. 

* As to the navigation of the Topfy-Turvyans, 
* it is no lefs comical than the reft, though they 
© boaft much of it:—they have indeed a great 
* number of vefitls, which are perpetually fwim- 
¢ ming up and down in the Pacific ocean as the 
6 tide dire&ts, for they have neither fails nor bal- 
* Jaft:—it is utterly impofhible to give any defcrip- 
€ tion of them that would be intelligible to an Eu- 
* ropean reader, being built after a form which 
‘there is nothing like in the whole world.—It 
* muft be owned there is fomewhat of majefty and 
dread in their appearance ;—they are large and 
* very high, and ornamented on the top with a 
‘ prodigious number of ftreamers, red, yellow, 
* blue, and white, which are fixed on poles one 
© above another, and fall down, like the curls of a 
‘ perriwig, to the furface of the veffel, the fides of 
* which are full of long iron fpikes, a little like ja- 
* velins, the points dire€ted outwards :—thefe are 
* the weapons by which, in fight, they think to 
* annoy their enemies; but 1 never faw them tried 
* that way, and fancy they ‘would wie able to do 
§ little execution. 

* As they know nothing of the weanaath and 
* never travel out of their own fphere, when they 
* would have thefe veffels move to any particular 
* part, they guide them with a fort of paddles, 
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‘ thirty, forty, and fometimes fifty Topfy-Turvy- 
© ans on a fide in one bottom. 

‘It is thus that they convey themfelves to the 
‘ the continent, whenever they have any bufinefs 
* to do there, either to carry the produce of their 
¢ own ifland, or fetch what foreign commodities 
‘ they may have occafion for. 

‘ When they are not employed in thefe more 
* neceflary avocations they often form a kind of a 
‘ figure-dance on the waters, making firft a circle, 
‘ then pafling between each other; which they do 
* with incredible fwiftnefs, by the help of their 
‘ paddles, the veflels being extremely light, and 
* that fea never dilturbed either with ftorms from 
* above, or any interior emotion of its own.’ 


This is all Eumenes has thought fit to give us of 
that remote country; and, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, is fufficient to fatisfy the curiofity of any 
one who is not defirous of taking a voyage thi- 
ther; as I believe few will, who have this idea of 
their manners and cuftoms. 

There are fome things fo infinitely diverting 
in the defcription, that we found it utterly impof- 
fible to forbear laughing, though at the fame time 
were filled with the utmoft compaffion for a peo- 
ple fo loft and fo undone to their own indolence 
and luxury; for I am altogether of the fame mind 
with the writer of the account, that it {carcely 
happened by any fupernatural means. 

When a nation devotes itfelf to fuch ftudies 
and amufements as can no way contribute to the 
glory or intereft of their country, or to their own 
particular reputation, they wil! infallibly become 
by degrees divefted of all fenfe of virtue, and, like 
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the Topfy-Turvyans grow the flaves of vice and 
folly. 

I believe the world could never yet produce one 
inftance, where true fpirit fubfifted after honour 
was no more:—the one, indeed, is the natural 
confequence of the other; for a brave and honetft 
mind will be ever firm, conftant, and unfhaken; 
it will dare all the menaces of unwarrantable | 
power, and defpife all undermining artifices;— © 
equally proof againft force or flattery: but when | 
once vice gets poffeffion of the foul, it becomes: 
mean and abject; it has no longer any will, any 
inclinations of its own; the ready tool of every 
foothing offer, and lowly fubmiflive to every com- 
mand that fhall be given. 

It behoves therefore every individual of every 
country in the world, whatever may be told them, 
or how much feeming caule foever they may have 
to flatter themfelves with an aflurance of freedom, 
not to neglect fearching, with the moft enquiring 
and impartial eye, into all that paffes; to examine 
into the moft hidden motives; and, difdaining to 
be guided by appearances and fair pretences, judge 
for themfelves, and boldly declare their approba- 
tion or difapprobation of what is doing. 

This alone is true liberty; for where freedom 
of judging or {peaking isa crime, all other indul- 
gences are but fo many downy linings, which at 
firft may make the yoke of flavery feem {oft and 
eafy to be borne, which will wear away, when 
worn for any length of time, and then the rugged 
galling load be felt with double weight. 

I do not at all wonder that a people, who have 
no idea of the Chriftian religion, or indeed of any 
other that is confiftent with reafon, and:are equal- 
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ly ftrangers to every thing civilized and polite, 
fhould be fo ready to afcribe all extraordinary re- 
volutions to art magic; fince even here in Eng- 
land it was common, a very few years fince, to 
imagine ftorms, fhipwrecks, and almoft all man- 
ner of ill accidents, were occafioned by the force 
of wicked fpells: and the old Romans, who valu- 
ed themfelves fo much on their underftanding as 
to look on all other nations as barbarous and fa- 
vage, were fo addicted to this opinion, that they 
imputed every thing that befel, from the greateft 
down to the moft minute events, to the power of 
charms. As witnefs Virgil: 


‘* Pale Phoebe, drawn by fpell, from heav’n defcends 
** And Circe hang’d by charms Ulyfles’ friends; 
‘* Spells break the ground, and penctrate the brake, 
** And in the winding cavern fplit the {nake; 
** Spells fire the frozen veins.” ———— 
And again, 
** By his dread art the necromancer boafts 
** To call forth from their caverns {talking ghofts, 
** And from the roots to tear the ftanding corn, 
“¢ Which whirl’d aloft to diftant fields is borne: 
** Such is the ftrength of fpells.”-——- 


Our own poets alfo, it is plain, have upheld the 
fame tenet: Shakefpear in all his plays is full of 
it, not even his hiftorical ones exempt. The great 
revolution in Scotland he afcribes to the promife 
made by the witches to Macbeth; and likewife 
brings that great, though wicked man, to thew 
an entire dependence on them, and to confult 
them in every thing, as we fee by his earneft ad- 
juring them to fpeak to him. 

** If you can look into the feeds of time, 
“ And fee which grain will grow, and which 
will not, 
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‘¢ Tconjure you, by that which you profefs, 

*¢ Toanfwer me. 

«‘ Tho’ you unite the winds, and let them fight 
“© Againft the churches: tho’ the yefty waves 
« Confound and {wallow navigation up; 

s¢ Tho’ caftles topple or their warders heads; 

«‘ Tho’ palaces and pyramids do flope 

& Their heads to their foundations, 

« Even till deftru€tion fickens; anfwer me.” 


Dryden too, of a much later age, was no lefs 
poflefied of thefe ideas; and in a great many of 
his dramatic pieces, as well as other writings, 
fhews himfelf very fond of giving abundance of 


power to witches and forcerers. See what he fays: © 


in his tradegy of Tyrannic Love. 


“* How have I feen (on Ifter’s banks he ftood, 

“ Where laft we winter’d) bind theheadlong flood 

* In fudden ice, and where moft fwift it flows, 

“In chryftal nets the wond’ring fithes clofe; 

“ Then, withamoment’sthaw the ftreamsenlarge, 

** And from the mafks the twinkling gueits dif- 
charge. 

*¢ In a deep vale, or near fome ruin’d wall, 

“* He wouldthe ghofts of flaughter’d foldiers call ; 

‘€ Who flow to mangled bodies did repair, 

‘© And loth to enter, fhiver’d in the air; 

*¢ Thefe his dread wand did to fhort life compel, 

“¢ And fore’d the fate of battles to foretel. 

“In a lone tent, all hung with black, Ifaw 

‘* Where ina f{quare he did a circle draw: 

‘** Four angels, made by that circumference, 

‘* Bore holy words infcrib’d, of myftic fenfe: - 

‘6 When firft a hollow wind began to blow, 

“ The tky grew black, and belly’d down morelow; 
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“¢ Around the fields did nimble light’ning play, 

‘6 Which offer’d us by fits, then {natch’d, the day. 

& *Midft this was heard the fhrill and tender cry 

‘ Of well-pleas’d ghofts, that in the ftormdid fly, 

*‘ Danc’d to and fro, and fkimm’d along the 
“* ground, 

‘Till to the magic circle they were bound.” 


In fine, the poets of all ages, but the prefent, 
by their writings, have greatly contributed to the 
continuance of that fuperftition, which priefts in 
the more dark and uninformed times, for their own 
intereft began. 

Thefe kingdoms are, however, now entirely 
freed from their former errors on this fide; the 
example of the greater world has puta ftop to all 
fuch follies in their inferiors, which teftifies the 
influence they have. If they do not therefore en- 
deavour to give as great a check to propenfities of 
a yet more dangerous nature, the faults of all thofe 
beneath them may but with too much juftice be 
laid to their charge. 

Let then thofe of both fexes, who fhine in the 
higher {phere of life, become models of virtue to 
the reft; and I dare an{wer, that in this imitating 
age there will be few fond enough of vice to be 
out of the fafhion. 

For, in fine, as I have already taken notice, it 
is being wicked that renders us weak, and liable 
to fall into any infatuation whatever; and when 
once perverted in our principles and underftand- 
ing, what but ruin muft enfue! 

But I fear growing too grave for the generality 
of my readers, and fhall therefore clofe this fubjeét 
with the words of the poet: 

Vou. lV. C 
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Quem vult Deus perdere prius dementat. 

We muft not, however, forget to render Eu« 
menes our moft grateful acknowledgments for the 
favour he has conferred upon us; nor toaffure him, 
that fome time before the conclufion of thefe lucu- 
brations, we fhall comply with what he feems to 
expect from us, as far as in the power ef our ca- 
pacities; nothing being more dear to us than the | 
honour and intereft of the city of London, and no-« 
thing confequently more affliCting to us, than when 

we find reafon to believe any numbers of it aé&t in 
a manner different from what might be expected 
of them. 

But I doubt not by this time the town is fufh- 
ciently impatient for what our learned correfpon- 
dent Philo-Naturae has thought fit to convey to 
them by theFema Le SrecTaTor; and it would 
be the utmoft injuftice to delay the fatisfaCtion of 
a curiofity fo truly laudable, for any thing we might 
have to offer of our own. 

‘Without then any farther prelude, we fhall give 
his fentiments in the exact words we received 
thém. 


To the FemaLe Spectator. 
*Mapam, 

‘ THE obliging care you were fo good to take 
‘ in fo early inferting the former epiftle I did my- 
‘ felf the honour to fend you, makes me vain e- 
¢ nough to imagine a fecond will find no lefs fa« 
¢ yourable reception. 

* According to my promife, therefore, I now 
* venture to renew the fubje& I before recom- 
€ mended, as the moft pleafing as well as ufeful 
* amufement the mind.can be employed in; aad 
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¢ which will always afford matter to fpeak, to 
¢ think, and write upon, fince in all feafons of the 

¢ year, and in all places, whether abroad or at 
‘home, we fhall always find fomething new, if 
¢ we attend to it, which will confequently furnifh 
¢ us with new ideas. 

© The earth, the air, the water, and even the 
«common fire we burn upon our hearths, will, in 
¢a thinking mind, produce abundant theme for 
¢ fpeculation. 

«I know not, madam, if it were in your time 
¢ or not; but l remember, when I was a boy, the 
* good ladies were accuftomed about this feafom 
* of the year to be extremely bufy in drying and 
¢ preferving certain herbs and fruits, and diftil- 
* ling others, according to the nature of the plants,. 
‘and the ufes they were intended for; which I 
§ found every woman of condition then plumed 
* herfelf very much on a perfect underftanding in 

* Wonderful cures have I feen performed by 
* the help of fimples prepared in a proper man- 
‘ner by thefe good houfe-wives; and many an e- 
* legant defert ferved up in the midft of winter, 
* without the help of a confeétioner: but fuch a- 
* vocations, in thefe politer days, are beneath the 
* attention of a fine lady; and Heaven forbid that, 
* old as 1 am, | fhould render myfelf fo obnoxious 
* to the moft charming part of the creation, as to 
* advife them to returh to that old-fafhioned way 
* of {pending time. 

‘ But, methinks, it fhould not be difagreeable 
*to them to inquire a little into the nature of 
* thofe herbs, which are commonly made ufe of 
* either in food or medicine. —The cooling plan- 
*taine, the cardiac angelica, the reftoring com- 
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‘ frey, the purifying creffes and trefoil, and the 
* health-giving fage, merit fome care to be taken 
*of them, much more than any foreign drugs 
* whatever, which only ferve to fwell the apothe- 
* cary’s bill: for the reputation of the true phyfi- 
* cian is owing merely to fimples, which are at laft 
* called in to reQtify the diforders which more ex- 
¢ penfive prefcriptions, perhaps, may have ocea- 
* fioned. 

‘I would not by this be underftood to perfuade 
“the ladies to turn phyficians; they may amufe 
* themfelves with confidering the nature and ufe 
© of thofe plants which grow every day before 
* their eyes the whole year round, without enter- 
* ing into any laborious ftudy about them. 

* By obferving the produc of the earth, one 
* may fee that God has made nothing in vain; for 
“ even thofe very weeds, which we imagine fhoot 
* up fpontaneoufly, and whofe ufes either in food or 
‘ in phyfic, if they really are endued with any, are 
* not yet difcovered by us, ferve, however, for nou- 
¢ rifhment and fhelter to many animals, to whom 
‘ the human fyftem is very much indebted. They 
* aiford alfo a pleafing variety to the eye, as they 
‘grow up amd mingle with the more valuable 
‘ plants, and fometimes extra&t juices from the 
‘ earth which would be prejudicial to thofe things 
‘ the gardener makes it mott his care to cultivate. 

* And now I have touched upon this head, I 
¢ cannot leave it without taking fome notice of a 
« weed that grows in fuch plenty, and fcatters feed 
‘in fuch abundance, that there is hardly a poflibi- 
* lity of eradicating it totally from any ground it 
© once has taken poffeflion of. 

* Yet does not nature, among al} that profufion 
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¢ of bleflings fhe beftows, prefent us with any one 
¢ fimple of fuch: univerfal benefit in medicinal 
¢ prefcriptions, fince there is fcarce any difeafe in 
¢ which it does not help, and is in moft a {pecific. 

‘ Nobody, who has the leaft underftanding in 
¢ phyfic, but will know I mean, the nettle: fince 
*there are many excellent herbs whofe virtues 
© muft be allowed for the cure of particular dif— 
¢ orders; yet it is generally the cafe, that what re-- 
&Jieves in one, fhall be prejudicial to another. 
* Whereas the nettle, if taken in time, prevents 
*thefe ailments to which the human {fyftem is 
* moft incident, and even after a too long neglect 
* of it, gives a certain eafe in what it is intended, 
* without the leait ill confequence to any other 
* complaint with which the patient may happen to 
* be afflicted. 

¢ Of this plant, for 1 cannot bring myfelf to af- 
¢ front it fo far as to call it a-weed, there are two. 
* known forts ; the one has the name of dead net-- 
“tle, or archangel, the other is the ftinging net- 
*tle; to which latter the preference undoubted- 
¢-ly is due, as of more general fervice, though the 
* other isa fovereign remedy in. many cafes. 

© 1 have often thought the qualities of the fting- 
‘-ing nettle might be juftly enough compared to- 
* thofe of good advice proceeding from an honeft 
‘heart; but delivered in terms, which, at firft,. 
 feem to have fo much afperity in them, and at 
*-firtt is not well relifhed; but when reflected on 
* maturely, the merit of it will have its due weight, 
‘and excite gratitude and love. 

‘ A little time, therefore, given to the confide--. 
ration of thefe, which are by a vulgar eye looked 
© upon as the moft infignificant works of nature,, 
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¢ could not fail leading us to contemplations of a 
‘ more elevated kind, and be one great ftep to- 
* wards rendering our ideas fublime, refined, and 
© pure, and fit to travel through the immenfe won- 
* ders of thofe ftarry heavens, which we behold 
© with fo much admiration. 

‘I cannot, madam, but greatly lament that in« 
‘terruption which deprived you and your fair | 
“friends of a further profecution of thofe enqui- 
“ries you were about to make of the planetary 
“ worlds.—-There is indeed a theme for the no» 
“bleft fpeculations. There may the moft exter- 
“five genius be abforbed and {wallowed up in a 
« feraphic contemplation:—How muft the foul be 
‘ diffolved in bumble gratitude, and in aftonifh- 
* ment at the power and wifdom of the almighty 
* and incomprehenfible Being, who not only form= | 
‘ed thofe glorious orbs, but preferves them in 
“fuch an exaét order, that none of them fhaH 
“ tranfgrefs their limits, or become prejudicial te 
« the others! 

‘I muft confefs myfelf to be entirely of that 
« gentleman’s opinion, who fuppofes all the pla- 
* nets to be fo many habitable worlds; and that 
‘ thort, but plain reafon he gives for it, of their 
* being all illumined, may, IL think, convince any 
“one who is not refolved to adhere to no tenets 
* but his own. 

‘ Had you paft more time than I perceive you 
“did, or at leaft renewed your vifit to the tele- 
‘ {cope when Saturn could be feen with the great- 
‘ elt advantage, you would plainly have difcover- 
‘ed that ring or circle, with which he is incom- 
¢ paffed, to be of a much greater brightnefs than 
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‘ the moon at full appears to us, near as the is to 
‘ the earth. 

‘ But I cannot help diffenting from your inge- 
€ nious friend in one particular, which.is, that the 
6 diftance of this planet would involve it in a mot 
‘horrible darknefs for near half the year; and 
‘ this reafon | give for contradiCting what | know 
‘ very well is not only his own, but alfo a received 
¢ opinion with molt people. 

‘ The farther this vaft planet is removed from 
€ our fun, the nearer by confequence he mutt be 
‘ placed to fome other; for 1 think it has been a- 
‘ greed on by the mofl judicious enquirers into 
* the heavens, that the fixed ftars, as we call them, 
‘are in reality fo many funs, which give light to 
‘ planets of their own, and to whom that of ours 
“appears as they do to us, no more than a fixed 
‘ ftar, whofe twinkles are {carce perceivable. 

‘Saturn, therefore, having this advantage a- 
© bove all other planets of our fyftem, inftead of 
* being that dark, gloomy world we have all along 
‘ believed him, muft be the moft enlightened of 
‘ any ;—fince one half of the year he has our funy 
* as all the rules of aftronomy confefs, and the o- 
ther half is played upon by another fun, which 
“tous is fearce perceptible :—this, together with 
“his own gorgeous circle of moons, muft give 
‘ him in a manner perpetual day. 

‘ This opinion of plurality of worlds feems to 
‘ me fo far from being inconfiftent with the prin 
‘ciples of religion, that it very much enlarges 
“ our ideas of the Almighty Wifdom; and | can- 
“not think but the philofophers of former ages, 
‘ who imagined the creation terminated with what 
* they were able to difcern, had very confined no- 
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“tions of the great Author of Nature, and alfo 
© an adequate fhare of vanity to flatter themfelves 
* that all thofe great orbs,. which roll above our 
* heads, were made only to delight the eye of 
§ man. 

‘ But every age producing new difcoveries, by 
“the continual improvement of that moft ufeful 
‘ invention, the telefcope, has made thefe latter 
‘times more wife; I mean thofe of us who do 
¢ not wilfully fhut our eyes to keep thetruth from 
¢ gaining entrance, and are afraid of being con- 
* vinced. 

* Among the namber of thefe,.1 once was ac- 
€ quainted with an ecclefiaftic, a. very geod man, 
* but of a moderate underftanding :—talking one 
* day upon this topic, he faid, that to maintain 
* there were any more worlds than this we live in, 
* was prophane and irreligious, and dire€tly op- 
* polite to the Chriftian faith: ‘ for, cried he, if 
* Chrift died for us alone what muft become of 
* all the fouls in thofe other worlds you talk of?” 

‘ To which I anfwered,.though.not without a 
* fmile, which 1 found myfelf unable to reftrain, 
* and made, I could perceive, the good clergyman. 
* entertain yet a worfe opinion of my piety than 
* he had before; that it was pofltble thofe worlds 
*‘ might not have had Adams, who had finned 
* like our forefather, and confequently could not 
‘ ftand in need of the fame extraordinary manner 
* of redemption. 

* This put him out of all patience, and his zeal 
* carried him fuch lengths in the arguments he 
* made ufe of, as nothing but a perfe& acquain- 
* tance with the integrity of his heart could have 
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‘ made me pardon, or indeed have borne with any 
© temper. 

‘ Itisvery ftrange, methinks, that people fhould 
‘be fo fond of lugging religion into difputes 
‘where it has no kind of concern.—Whether 
¢ thefe worlds have any occafion for a faviour, or 
‘ by what fort of creatures they are inhabited, is 
‘not the queftion;—the matter is, that it is rea- 
‘fonable to fuppofe, that they are inhabited by 
¢ fome fort or other, either of a fuperior or inferi- 
‘ or nature to us, and alfo that every one of them 
¢ is different from the other. 

‘ Nature delights in variety; every element a- 
‘bounds with fpecies of a different kind —A 
‘ thoufand, and ten thoufand forts of birds wing 
* the regions of the air:—the waters produce as 
‘ great a number of different kinds of finny inha- 
‘bitants:—the earth, of reptiles, infeéts, and 
6 beafts;—and even men, when born in different 
‘climates, differ in colour, fhape, and manners 
‘ from each other, almoft as much as from the 
‘ brutes. 

‘ Ridiculous, therefore, would it be for us to i- 
* magine, that people of thefe foreign worlds are 
‘ like any thing we have ever feen, or can pofli- 
* bly have any notion of :—God is infinite in all, 
* and we may plainly fee that no two of his works 
‘ have a perfeét refemblance with each other. 

* To be too inquifitive, however, into things 
‘in which we have no concern, and which, with 
* the utmoft labour, aflifted by the greateft learn 
* ing and ftrongeft capacity, we can never be able 
‘ to penetrate, is doubtlefs both a fin and a folly. 
‘ —Heaven has given us fufficient matter for con- 
* templation in the world we live in, and we ought 
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‘ not to pry into the fecrets of thofe hid from us; 
© but ftill the oppofers of the belief of a plurality 
© of worlds are not to infer from thence that we 
* fhould refufe giving credit to fo reafonable a te- 
*net:—we may fure allow that there are fuch 
* worlds, without wafting our time in vain con- 
* je&tures by whom peopled, or what employments. 
* are in fafhion there. 

* Should any one be prefuming enough to pre- 
* tend, that all the wonders of the univerfe had 
* been fhewn to him by revelation, the impofition 
* would immediately difcover itfelf to be fuch; 
¢ fince no human invention, how prolific foever, 
* would be able to form any ideas, much leis to 
* bring them into defcription, of the thoufandth 
‘ or ten thoufandth part of that immenfe number 
* of worlds, whofe funs even we dilcover the glim- 
* mers of through our telefcopes: What then lye 
* fariher buried in the bofom of infinity !—incom- 
‘ prebenfible! unfathomable, as the Almighty 
© Former! 

* Weare, therefore, in no danger of having our 
* underflanding beguiled by any pretended pro- 
¢ phet on that fcore; and to go about to deceive 
* ourfelves, by the formation of imaginary fyftems, 
* would be an infatuation even greater than any. 
* the prefent age is guilty of. 

* But the goodnefs of Heaven has put enough 
* within our reach to compenfate for the want of 
* what is beyond it; and if we negled, and think 
* beneath our notice thofe things God has given 
* us a capacity to comprehend, it is a fault, | think, 


* equal to that of endeavouring to explore what he- 


* has thought fit to conceal from us. 
* Take care,’ fays the Marquis de St Clou, in 
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¢ onc of his epiftles to his fon * that you do not lofe 
‘ the prefent opportunities allowed you for know- 
* ledge, in idly waiting for thofe which may never 
‘ happen to be prefented to you.’ 

‘You, madam, and thofe ladies who are your 
¢ affociates, are highly to he commended, that in 
a feafon which prefented you no more agreeable 
4 objects to employ your fpeculations, you chofe, 
‘ rather than be inaCtive, to obferve the progrefs 
¢ of the growth of {nails; which indeed to a great 
«many in the world, who fancy themfelves very 
‘ difcerning too, appear too ne to merit 
+any portion of regard. 

‘ Methinks I fee you bufying your fair fingers 
¢ in forting and {prinkling fine clods of earth, that 
‘ your nurfery might be prote&ted by them from 
¢ the too fevere approaches of the air: I hear the 
‘charge you give, that no one might difturb the 
‘bed you had fo carefully prepared for them:— 
‘with pleafure I conceive the afliduity with which 

_# you ran every morning to examine if your com- 
‘ mands had been pun@tually obeyed, and how the 
“ little animals throve-under your dire€tion—Let 
‘our polite ladies and gentlemen laugh at this 
‘amufement; I admire it, and with it may find 
* many imitators. 

‘lam alfo of your opinion, that a {nail, if 
* ftridly examined, is not without its beauties, 
‘ efpecially that fort of them which feeds chiefly 
*on flowers; nothing being more certain than 
‘that they owe great part of their tincture from 
‘the colour of what they eat; as we may fee by 
* thofe who live in cellars, and on old walls, which 
‘have a dirty muddy hue, conformable to the 
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‘ places they inhabit, and from which they draw 
‘ their fuftenance. 

‘ But I cannot pafs over this fubje& without 
* a¢quainting you with an experiment made by a 
certain virtuofo, a friend of mine, on one of thefe 
‘ creatures:—Having obferved that their colour 
‘ was in a great meafure owing to their food, he 
* put one of them in a box, and took care to fup- 
€ ply it every day with freth flowers, of the moft 
¢ beautiful kind the garden would produce; but 
‘ keeping it in a room, where it had not the be- 
€ nefit of the open air, the animal improved but 
€ jittle in its beauty: he was at length fenfible of 
* the deficiency, and carried it abroad when the 
* fun fhone out in the greateft brightnefs, and let 
‘ it glide at pleafure over the greens, the fruits and 
‘ flowers, ftill following and keeping it in his eyes: 
¢ —this pains did he take for feveral weeks toge- 
‘ther, and had the fatisfaétion to obferve his la- 
© bour was not wholly loft: the creature did really 
* grow more clear and tranfparent, and alfo feem- 
© ed ftronger and more lively, if the motion of a 
€ {nail can properly be called fo. 

* It came alfo into his head to make a fecond exe 
€ periment, which was this:—he had obferved, 
¢ that feveral {nails had a kind of {welling or ine- 
¢ quality in their thells, and fome had them cafed 
‘in many places like other little thells growing 
© out of the former:—he took one of thefe, and 
© making a fmall puncture in it, without hurting 
© the body of the {nail, prefently founda froth rife 
© from it, which in a little time became a confilt- 
© ence, and hardened fo as to feem of a piece with | 
* the main fhell;—he then broke off fome part of 
‘the contour, by which the animal appeared as 
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¢ if it were half naked; but nature had provided 
‘her with a ftore within herfelf to repair her man- 
‘ fion; and the fame vifcous juice, which he had 
‘ feen fill up the pun@ture, now rofe and tranfpired 
‘from every pore, which thickening by degrees, 
‘ became like the reft of the fhell, and rendered it 
‘as large, and as circular as before:—he perceived 
‘ alfo a little ridge between the new and old parts, 
‘exactly refembling fuch as were in that part 
‘ which had not been broke; from whence he con< 
‘ cluded, that the fhell was not entirely formed at 
‘ firft, or had any thing in itfelf which could in- 
‘creafe its dimenfions; but that the power was 
‘ wholly lodged in the body of the {nail, which, asit 
¢ increafed in ftrength and bulk, threw out that fluid 
¢ which formed fo many different contours as there 
¢ were ridges; and that this alfo was the caufe of 
‘that variety of colours which we often fee in the 
‘fame fhell, but always ranged between thefe rid- 
‘ ges, or piecings, as ong may call them, the one 
‘ never interfering with the other. 

‘ But you will fay, perhaps, that the gentleman 
‘I have been {peaking of, as well as myfelf who 
‘ relate thefe experiments, might both of us have 
* employed our time better. If youdo, madam, I 
‘ thall readily agree to your opinion, becaufe we 
‘ ought not to be fo afliduous in gratifying a mere 
‘curiofity, as to neglect thofe refearches which 
* which might be of real utility. 

‘ Thefe things, indeed, are amufements pers 
‘ fe&tly innocent, and if of no great fervite to the 
* world, or to ourfelves, are far from being of any 
‘ prejudice to either.—It were to be wifhed that 
‘ others of a more dangerous nature were exchang- 
* ed for them. 

Vou. IV, D 
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* As I have already taken notice, a mind eager 
* to enquire into the minuteft works of nature, 
* will be infenfibly led to a contemplation on the 
‘ greateft; and in all we fhall find fufficient for 
¢ our aftonifhment, and the exciting in us fuch i- 
‘ deas of the great Author of nature, as cannot 
¢ fail to fill us with the higheft fenfe of the infi. 
‘ nity of his goodnefs to all his creatures, and to 
* us in particular, to whom alone, of all fublunary 
* beings, he has given the power of reafon and re- 
* fle€tion. 

‘ The meaneft creature, therefore, that the air, 
‘ the earth, or fea, or any part of this great world 
‘ affords, is not beneath our confideration; we can. 
© no where caft our eyes without beholding fome- 
‘thing to admire; and though to dwell too long 
¢ on any one, would be an injury to the reft, yet 
* none fhould be paffed by without fome portion 
* of our notice. 

‘What I mean is, that I would have every 
* gentleman and lady, who have leifure to gratify 
* their curiofity, and at the fame time improve 
‘ their underftanding, to take, as it were, a fuper- 
* ficial view of the whole creation, as far as lies in 
‘ their power, or they have opportunities for; and 
* though they are not enabled to give a particular 
* account of the ftru€ture of any one part, they 
‘ will, notwithftanding, have very juft notions of 
‘ the whole; and alfo be convinced, by the little 
¢ they can make familiar to their obfervation, what 
* wonders lye beyond the reach of it. 

‘ The vaft, the indeed infinite variety which 2 
€ ftudy of this kind prefents us with, fhould, me 
‘ thinks, ftand in need of no other recommenda- 
‘ tion:—-How do we rua madding after novel- 
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‘ties, which are fo far from giving us either pro- 
‘ fit or improvement, that they ruin our fortunes, 
¢ and corrupt our moralsand underftandings; while 
¢ natural philofophy, every day, every feafon, and 
¢ in every place, affords us frefh fubjeéts to enter= 
‘ tain and to inftruG! 

‘ All capacities, all degrees of ages, may in pro- 
6 portion be delighted, and made better by it. 

*\t is, as Maffenger, a very goed poet of his 
‘time, elegantly expreffes it, 


v7 an univerfal good, 

. To princes dearer than the crowns they weary. 
Yet to the meaneft peafant not deny’d. 

* Nature, impartial, opens all her ftores 

* To all alike: who not partakes the bleffing, 
* Robs his own foul.” 


* But 1 am in very great hopes, that as the Fr- 


*maLe SpecTaTor has led the way, a great 
* many, not only of her own, but our fex likewife, 
¢ will follow her in thefe fo beneficial inquiries. 

‘I was about to conclude this tedious epiitle, 
* but cannot do it till 1 have added a word or two 
§ concerning caterpillars.—I fancy, madam, among 
* the various forts you mentioned, you never hap- 
* pened to take notice of one, pretty remarkable in 
‘its kind, and is, in my opinion, the moft perfect 
* emblem of gaudy flavery the whole brute creation 
¢ prefents us with. 

* The caterpillar I mean, madam, is of a dark 
§ olive colour, has two golden lifts down its back, 
* and is in many places f{prinkled with little {pecks 
* of the fame gorgeous hue.—It would, indeed, be 
§-by much the moft beautiful of the whole {pecies, 
* (not excepting thofe you mentioned with amber 
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© heads) were it not that on its neck nature has 
* placed a high ridge, exa&tly refembling a yoke.— 
* Of what fervice this isto the infe&, I never could 
* find out, nor could my fpeculative friend inform 
* me; but to thofe who look upon it, it appears a 
* heavy burthen, which impedes its motion, and 
* often ftops it when in purfuit of any advantage; 
‘fo that it anfwers the comparifon I wit now 
* thought on, of people gay, glittering in all the 
* outward thew of magnificence; but-in effeda, 
* flaves, and beafts trammelled with a load, which 
‘ all the world befides themfelves behold with pity 
* and contempt. ' 

‘ The next excurfion you make into the coun- 
* try, | beg you will beftow a little examination in- 
* to thefe infects: to a lady of your way of think. 
* ing, limagine it will afford matter for refleCtions 
* that may be ufeful to the public; to fee how thefe 
* poor creatures are toiling and labouring to reach 
© fome favourite bough, are obftructed by what 
© they carry on their cwn necks, and liable to be 
¢ thrown down by every little twig that hangs cowr- 
« ing from above. 

‘ As all the decrees of Providence are wife and 
€ good, in relation even to the meaneft animal, we 
* muft fuppofe that thefe have not a fenfe of the 
¢ miferies entailed upon them, otherwife it would 
* feem as if they were created only to be wretched. 

‘ What a degree of inftin€& they have is not, 
© however, in our power to comprehend; but as 
© they are ordained by nature to wear this mark of 
€ fervitude, and never knew a ftate of liberty, nor 
© did, by any inadvertency or folly of their own, 
* confent to put it on, it is not to be doubted but 
® that they are entirely eafy under it. 
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_ §But I hall leave this point to be difcuffed by 
* the FEMALE SPECTATOR, when fhe has given 
¢ herfelf the trouble to confider it; and am, with 
6 the greateft good withes for the fuccefs of your 
$ endeavours, 
* Mapam, 

§ Your moft humble fervant,. 
Inner-Temple, © and admirer, 

Sept. 15. * PHILO-NATURAE.” 

P. S. Itemember, madam, your feventeenth 
¢ book gave us fome expectation of a letter from 
*that worthy gentleman, from whofe turret you 
*had the pleafure of beholding the planetary re- 
* gions: not only myfelf, but a great many of 
* your readers, to my knowledge, are impatient 
* forat; and I doubt not, but according to your 
* promife, you will favour us with it, as foon as. 
* it comes to hand.’ 


Though the ingenious author of this letter cam 
write nothing amifs, and every thing he has faid 
demands the moft grateful acknowledgements, yet 
our fociety are, above all, charmed with the con 
vincing defence he has made of an opinion fome 
zealots and enthufiafts fo much cry down, and en- 
deavour to explode as unchriftian and fabulous: I 
mean that of a plurality of worlds, which I never 
yet could hear any one good reafon to condemn. 

To make it, indeed, one of the articles of our 
faith would be a fault, becaufe.we have no aflu- 
rance given us of it, either in facred writ, or by 
tradition; but in a matter of mere indifference to 
falvation, I think our underftanding may have li- 
berty to dire€t our judgment, without any danger 
of becoming too prefuming. 
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It is fufficient certainly to content the pride of 
man, that all things in this world were created fot 
his ufe; and it feems to be the extremeft arro« 
gance, as well as vanity, to imagine, that fomany 
orbs, vaftly larger than this we inhabit, fhould 
be formed only to delight the wantonnefs of fight, 
in looking at them in a clear flarry evening, and 
are in reality of no other benefit to us. 

But fuppofing it were even fo, and that the Al- 
mighty Former of the wide univerfe fhould have 
really ordained all that the eye can reach entirely 
for our pleafure, the inventions of art have pres 
fented us with objets which nature had concealed, 
—We fee, by the help of glafles, a multitude of 
maffy globes of light, which, by their remotenefs, 
are not difcernible by the naked eye, and could 
not confequently be intended for our fpeculation: 
—thefe then were not created either to light, to 
warm, or to chear us with their luftre, fince they 
are not to be felt or feen by us, without the pains 
of examining them through telefcopes, and then fo 
faintly as to be but juft diftinguithable. 

All that can juftly be objected againft any are 
guments made ufe of to prove the reafonablenefs 
of the belief of a plurality of worlds, is, that to 
us who live in this, it is no manner of concern; 
fince there is not a poflibility of our travelling to 
them, or of ever becoming acquainted with the 
inhabitants. 

I have, indeed, heard of fome people foolith e« 
nough to maintain, that there will come atime ia 
which the ingenuity of man will invent machines 
to carry him through the air, with the fame eafe 
as we now pats the feas; which, they cry, feemed 
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doubtlefs as impracticable at firft as this does at 
prefent. 

But thofe wh talk in this manner affect to 
forget who was the firft navigator:—that God 
himfelf directed Noah how to build the ark, which 
was to fave the remnant of the creation, and alfo 
how to fteer it, fo as not to be fwallowed up by 
thofe waters which laid wafte every thing befide: 
—It cannot, nor ought to be denied, that the fame 
Almighty Power could not, if he pleafed, in« 
ftruct us in the art of flying through the air, by 
fome vehicle proper for our conveyance; but then 
we are to confider, that he never works by fuper- 
natural means, but when fome extraordinary exi- 
gence requires it; and without fome caufe there- 
fore, at leaft adequate to that of the deluge, we 
are not to expect fuch miracles. 

Could the regions of air, indeed, afford any 
fhelter from that all-devouring fire, which, we are 
told, fhall confume the earth, there might be fome 
little fhadow of a hope, that the race of man 
might be preferved a fecond time by means no lefs 
furprizing than the firft: But of what advantage 
would it be for us to fly, even though we had the 
wings of an eagle, or could foar with the king of 
birds, at a time when the heavens themfelves, at 
leaft what we call fo, fhall be thrivelled up like a 
parchment; when the fun, and moon, and ftars 
fhall be diffolved, and all become one general con 
flagration. 

But granting even all their wild imaginations 
can fuggeft:—fuppofing that fome carriage could 
really be found out to bear us through the air from 
kingdom to kingdom, or to whatever place we 


pleated of the globe, we ftill fhould be able to 
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difcover as little of any other worldas we donow 
ftanding upon the earth. 

Every orb has its own impenetrable atmofphere; 
—a boundary, which nothing that is mortal can 
over-leap or pafs through; and whether, even 
when we have thrown off this clog of fieth, the 
foul will receive any gratification of its enquiring 
nature in this point, lies only in the power of 
him who gave it to determine. 

Here reafon is of no farther ufe; it is wholly 
loft in the abyfs of eternity, as the poet truly fays, J 


* Can finite meafure what is infinite? 

*¢ Reafon, alas! is blind even to itfelf: 

s¢ Yet man, vain man, would with this fhorte- 
* linn’d plummet 

* Fathom the vaft abyfs of heaw’nly wifdom.” 


Pleafed as I dm, therefore, in the contempla- 
tion of innumerable worlds, all created by one 


Omnipoteng, Omniprefent Power, and confiftent 
with thofe notions we have, or ought to have of 
the Deity, as I think the belief of them to be, I 
dare not prefume to put it in my creed. Whether 
there are, or are not any other habitable {pheres . 
is, 1 confefs, not material; nor do 1 entertain the 
lefs regard for thofe who may happen to differ 
from me in this opinion: I only fay, that to in- 
dulge it, gives an innate fatisfa€tion, and, | think, 
enlarges thofe ideas it becomes every one to ene 
courage. 

I thall, however, urge the topic no farther; 
but as to an examination into the nature of thofe 
things which are in the compafs of our compre- 
henfion, and of which we daily receive the benefit, 
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J think no one can be excufed who neglects an 
opportunity of making it. 

This is, in effe&t, the moft ufeful branch of 
that fiudy which the worthy Philo-Naturae, both 
in his former letter, as well as this, fo ftrenuoufly 
recommends to all degrees of people in proportion 
to their circumftances and avocations; for it is 
not to be fuppofed that either he, or any who 
wifhes the good of mankind, would advife a per- 
fon to pafs that time in infpeéting the root of a 
vegetable, or the organs of an infect, which fhould 
be employed in getting bread for his family. 

Such fpeculations, it is certain, beft befit thofe 
of the great world, or at leaft fuch as have for- 
tunes independent on bufinefs, who have a fufh- 
ciency of leifure, and will hardly find a more be- 
" neficial way of filling up their vacant moments. 

Yet though thefe happy few have it in their 
power to make a greater progrefs in learning the 
beauties of nature, there are fcarce any who may 
not find fome little time, if they would be per- 
fuaded to lay hold of it, in tracing the out-lines, 
asone may call them, of her perfections:—the 
meanett artificer allows himfelf fome holydays in 
the year;—he walks the fields, perhaps has a lite 
tle garden himfelf, and in the fmalleft fpot of 
earth may find enough to afford him fome degree 
of improvement and pleafure. 

The country dame need not neglect her dairy, 
yet be acquainted with the properties of thofe 
fimples which grow about her very door—The 
beafts themfelves inftruét us in the virtues of ma- 
ny vegetables, by their making choice of the moft 
proper in any difeafe to which their kind is inci- 
dent:—and Hippocrates himfelf owed the difco- 
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very of the wonderful effects of an elk’s hoof by 
perceiving that creature, when fick, always hold 
his foot for a long time clofe to his ear. 

As moft of our worft diforders {pring originally 
from the head, this great philofopher and phyfician 
prefently imagined, that the foot of this animal 
might not only be of fervice in the obftruction of 
the capillary veffels, but alfo in others, which in 
fa&t are occafioned by the fame caufe; and as he 
knew it could not be of any prejudice to the perfons 
on whom he made the experiment, tried it with a 
fuccefs, which all fucceeding ages have had reafon 
to blefs him for. 

Many other great and valuable fecrets have been 
found out by an obfervation of the animal creati- 
on:—For example, the virtues of the plantain 
might, to this day, have been unknown to us, had 
we not feen the toad, when bloated and almott 
burfting with its own venom, craw! to that heal- 
ing plant, and immediately regain eafe, and reco- 
ver vigour. 

But thefe are reflections which the gay part of 
my fex, whether old or young, will tell me are not 
worth their notice: if they find themfelves any 
way difordered, they have their phyficians to apply 
to, and have no occafion to trouble themfelves 
with any thing relating to medicine. 

This I readily grant to be true, as to the highes 
clafs; but for the more inferior part of woman- 
kind, I think the world will allow that it would 
be no diminution of them to know a little of thefe 
matters. 

But, however incongruous it may be with the 
charaéter of a fine lady to bufy herfelf about vege- 
tables, ufed either in the kitchen or diftillery, it 
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cannot be fo to havea little concern for thofe that 
fo much gratify her fmell and fight ;—thofe which 
fhe wears in her bofom, and in her hair, and are 
her moft becoming ornaments, even amidft the 
blaze of jewels, and the glowing gold of the rich 
eft and beft fancied brocade or embroidery. 

Flowers, and thofe aromatic greens with which 
our gardens are covered, may be juftly called the 
regale that nature prefents us with; and fure, of 
all thofe innumerable pleafures the beftows upon 
us, none can be faid to be more exquifite. 

The jonquil, the rofe, the jeflamin, the orange~ 
flower, the auricula, and a thoufand others, ravifh 
two of our fenfes with their beauty, and the fra- 
grance of their odour.—Scarce any perfon fo ftu~ 
pid as not to be charmed with them.—They are, 
I think, the univerfal tafte ;—-we not only fee them 
in gardens, but preferved in pots and China bafons 
in ladies chambers ; and when deprived of the ori« 
ginals by the cold blafts of winter, we have them 
copied in paintings, in japanning, and in embroi- 
dery. 

How then can we forbear vifiting our green 
houfes fometimes, and obferving the production, 
the gradual growth, and the prefervation of thofe 
plants and flowers, which afford us fo much plea 
fure! 

Why fhould our gardeners be wifer than our- 
felves!—Why fhould we put it in their power to 
deceive us, and not be able to deteé either their 
negligence or want of {kill in the cultivating a pro- 
duce we are fo proud of, when brought to per 
feftion! 

What can be more beautiful than an affemblage 
of various flowers, all growing on the fame tree? 
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and, while we delight our eyes with beholding it, 
would not our pleafure be {till more elegant in 
knowing how it comes to pafs? 

Would it not furnifh agreeable matter for con- 
verfation, both to inform thofe lefs knowing than 
ourfelves, and to be able to argue with fuch as pre- 
tend to greater kill, on the wonderful progrefs of 
the diftin& fap which feeds every different flower, 
proceeding from fo many arms of the fame ftem? 

Among all the occupations of gardening, there 
is none fo aftonifhing as grafting; and we never 
can too much admire the force of that genial juice, 
which in a {mall {prig taken off one tree and graft- 
ed into another, ftill retains its primitive nature; 
and even though twenty various kinds fhould be 
inoculated in the fame manner, all of them would 
preferve their native purity without the leaft con« 
fufion, or blending with each other :—fo that flow« 
ers, fent forth by thefe grafted fcions, no way dif- 
fer in colour, fcent, or figure, from thofe of their 
own {pecies, which grow naturally from one ftem. 

Methinks it is a moft becoming amufement, to 
perfons of my fex, to fit by while the gardener is 
performing fo curious an operation, nor in the 
leaft beneath the dignity of the greateft lady to 
aflift his work: it requires the utmoft gentlenefs 
and delicacy to cut the little fcion exaétly to tally 
with the cleft made in the bark of that ftock in 
which it is intended to be grafted: and alfo afters 
wards to clofe and {wathe up the trunk, that no 
chilling rain or air may penetrate, and prevent the 
union of the one with the other, till an outer bark 
fhall grow over and cement them. 

I know there are a great many people who have 


an averfion to grafting fcions of different natures, 
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fuch as the apple and the plumb, the medlar and 
the grape, or the rofe and the tulip, the carnation 
and the lily, on the fame tree :—They cry it is an 
abfurdity,—fomething of a monftrous appearance 
initead of a pleafing wonder: and that every dif- 
ferent fruit and flower looks moft agreeable when 
fupplied from its own root, as ordained by nature; 
any innovation, or breaking-in upon, of which, is 
of all things to be avoided. 

But thefe objections feem to me as proceeding 
only from a four cynical difpofition. The trial how 
far art may be reconciled with nature, is, in my 
opinion, perfectly harmlefs; affords an innocent 
amufement; fharpens invention; and, as to its of 
fending the eye inftead of pleafing it, one may as 
well fay that a nofegay or bough-pot does fo, which 
is always compofed of as many different flowers 
as the feafon will permit. 

I wonder people, who talk in this manner, do 
hot condemn nature herfelf for beftowing on the 
orange-tree fruit in its maturity, quite green, and 
even in bloffom, all at the fame time; or explode 
the plant, and turn it out of their colle€tions and 
gardens, as an abfurdity and a montftrous appear- 
ance. 

Or rather, why do thefe enemies to art, in this 
point, allow of it in others? Why do they form 
fo many parterres, arcades, trees cut in fuch variety 
of figures, and fhrubs rounded in fuch a manner 
by the gardener’s {ciffars, as not to feem they ever 
had been the produétions of nature? —Why do 
they not fuffer every thing to grow in that luxu- 
tiancy and wildnefs as we fee in forefts, and un- 
cultivated deferts?—The order and regularity of 
a garden feems, methinks, not to be correfpon- 
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dent with their notions.— Away with all terraffes, 
cafcades, palifadoes, bowers, and thofe other ar. 
rangements, which make the difference between 
the ground poffeffed by a nobleman and that of g 
peafant.—Let every thing grow as the foil and 
air directs, and favage fimplicity be the only beau. 
ties of a rural fcene. 

To behold the progrefs of a flower from its ine 
fant bud, then gradually increafing, and at lafto. 
pening. its long-hid beauties to our view, and 
charming us at the fame time with its refrething 
odour, is certainly well worthy our obfervation, 
But the fenfes, methinks, ought not to engrofs fo 
glorious a benefit; the mind fhould certainly 
come in fora much greater part, and explore thofe 
wonders in them, which cannot fail of ravifhing 
ali its faculties. 

Every tree of the foreft, and herbage of the field, 
as well as thofe-‘nobler plants which gain admif- 
fion into our gardens, are all crowned with flows 
ers, more or lefs beautiful. Thefe flowers produce 
a feed which perpetuate the {pecies.—Some feeds 
are inclofed in fruits, others in chives, which, 
when the flower is withered, and in a manner dy- 
ing, fcatter themfelves into the earth, and the next 
year revive again in plants. 

To content ourfelves with tafling the relith of 
more lufcious fruits, which from month to month 
are fucceflively prefented to us;—to fmell the fra- 
grance of fome flowers, and look upon the varies 
gated beauty of others, is beneath the dignity of 
a rational being. If we.go no farther than, this, 
the birds of the air, the beafts of the field, and ¢« 
ven every creeping infect, enjoy the charms of nas 
ture in as great perfeQion as we do. 
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Perhaps too, even the meaneft reptite may out- 
rival us in this point; for, 1 think, it is agreed on 
by the learned, that the animal creation in general 
have a quicker and more poignant fenfation than 
is beftowed upon us. It is in our reafon, and the 
power of contemplating on the bleflings we re- 
ceive, that the chief happinefs of poffeiling them 
confifts. 

It is that, more than his outward form, which 
diftinguifhes man from the reft of fublunary be- 
ings: it is that which crowns him lord of all; and 
if he wilfully degrades himfelf, and puts himfelf 
on a level with his fubjeéts, he is unworthy of the 
honour conferred upon his {pecies, and ungrateful 
to the Divine Beftower. 

Can it be fuppofed that the Almighty Wifdom 
gave fuch a profufion of varieties merely to feaft 
the fenfes of mankind !—Senfes, which all the dif- 
ferent religions in the known world, the Maho- 
metan not excepted, agree to teach us that we 
ought not to indulge in excefs!—No, certainly; 
—no one that permits himfelf but amoment’s con- 
fideration, will venture to affirm it.—They were, 
without all queftion, deftined for a much nobler 
and exalted purpofe; to convey inftruction through 
the canal of pleafure; to infpire us with the high- 
eft ideas human nature is capable of conceiving of 
that Divine Bounty to which we are indebted for 
them; to harmonize the foul, and at the fame time 
to enable it to pour forth a due tribute of praife 
and adoration. 

How ftrangely incongruous is it then with rea- 
fon, oreven withcommon fenfe, to imagine, thatall 
thofe'waft bodies we fee glitter in the firmament, 
and even thofe we do not fee, are made wholly to 
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ferve us, yet think nothing of thofe about us, the 
benefits of which we receive every moment, and 
of which we have the fole fovereignty; fince we 
alone enjoy the whole of what all other creatures 
fhare but their different parts. 

Man, if he furveys and refleéts as he ought to 
do on the innumerable advantages, conveniencies, 
and pleafures, which, wherever he fteps or cafts his 
eyes, inceffantly furround him, has fufficient in 
this world to gratify his pride, without arroe 
gantly pretending a right over thofe he knows no 
thing of. 

Of this we are certain, that the good things of 
this world are given us for our ufe and contems 
plation; and to us alone, as alone capable of en- 
joying them truly. 

But I fhall now take my leave of this fubje&, 
which having carried me fomewhat beyond my 
intention, I find it impoflible to prefent the ladies 
with the Mirror for True Beauty till next month, 
when they may be certain of its being inferted; 
with alfo fome other very agreeable pieces lately 
come to hand, calculated for general fervice, but 
more particularly for thofe of my own fex. 


RIALTO ILIAIEM 


BOOK XxX. 


UR fex are, for the greateft part, fo very fond 

of feeing their own pictures, that Iam afraid 
many of them will be difobliged with the FEMALE 
SrecTaTor, for having till now withheld from 
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them the Mirror of true Beauty, which Philocle- 
tes was fo good to prepare for them. 

But notwithftanding curiofity is a paffion impa- 
tient for gratification, I would advife my fex to 
moderate it as much as they can, and take the 
warning Philocletes himfelf gives in his letter, 
which ferved as a cover to the prefent he makes 
them, and is equally worthy the attention of all 
who with to find an agreeable reprefentation of 
themfelves, ‘in a glafs which has nothing of the 
properties of thofe they have been accuftomed to 
look in. 


To the FeMaLe SeecTaror. 
* Mapam,y 

*] SHALL make no manner of excufe for 
‘troubling you with the inclofed, fince it is evi- 
‘dent by all thofe writings with which you have 
‘ obliged the public, that you have the honour and 
* welfare of your fex too much at heart to be of- 
‘fended with any thing that can poflibly tend to 
‘their profit, pleafure, or emolument. 

* To lend, therefore, what helping hand I can 
‘to fo laudable an endeavour, I take the liberty 
*to prefent them, by your canal, with a Mirror 
‘for True Beauty; which, to thofe who are really 
* pofiefled of fo ineftimable a blefling, cannot but 
‘afford an adequate fatisfaction. 

‘ But as 1 would be forry to give pain to any, 
* even of thofe leaft deferving refpect, | would have 
‘all who are confcious of any fecret blemith be- 
* ware how they look into it, left, inftead of meet- 
‘ing with an agreeable object, they thould fee 
* fomething which may make them ftart back wah 
* horror and amazement. 

E 3 
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‘It is nota fet of fine-turned features, a come 
¢ plexion for whitenefs out-dazzling the new fal. 
© Jen fnow, or cheeks of a more beautiful tin@ture 
‘ than the damafk rofe;—it is not the coral lip, 
£ or eyes that equal the ftars in brightnefs, that 
© can affure the curious fair fhe will find herfelf in 
* this mirror fuch as fhe appears in others. 

* All thefe, and every other unfpeakable grace 
€ on which the fex moft pride themfelves, are in- 
‘ fufficient to compleat the true beauty, which it 
* is abfolutely neceflary to be poffeffed of, in ore 
* der to find here fuch a refle€tion as thofe who 
* confult it would defire. 

* Nothing is in fa& true beauty, but what is 
* univerfally allowed to be fuch :—what is every 
* man’s tafte, and enforces love and admiration 
from all who behold it:—Now beauty taken in 
* the common acceptation of the word, never can 
* be fo; becaufe there are almoft as many diffe- 
‘ rent opinions concerning the requifites for that 
* chara€ter, as there are different fancies to be 
* charmed by it. 

* Our famous Englifh Pindar, than whom no 
* man ever lived was a greater admirer of it, dif- 
‘ covers, however, with the moft admirable pro- 
* priety and juftice, the impoflibility of fixing a 
« ftandard for deciding what is, and what is not 
* beauty. 

‘ Beauty, thou wild fantaftie ape, 
* Which doft in every country change thy fhape, 
* Here black, there brown, here tawny, and there 
‘ white: 
© Who haft no certain what or where, 
¢ But varieft ftill, and doft thyfelf declare 
* Inconftant, as thy fhe-profeffors are.’ 
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¢ Dryden alfo has two excellent lines to the 
¢ fame purpofe, in his poem of Palemon and Are 
§ cite. 

¢ The caufe of love can never be affign’d; 

¢ *Tis in no face, but in the lover’s mind.” 


‘ They muft therefore be poffeffed of that kind 
¢ of beauty which hits every inclination, who can 
‘ view themfelves in this mirror with any fatisface 
§ tion. 

* Yet let not thofe leaft flattered by the world 
‘ be afraid of looking into it; perhaps, they will 
¢ find charms they have never before confidered 


4 the value of; and though they will not be vain 


‘on the difcovery, an innate pleafure, which no 
‘ words can reprefent, will be the confequence of 
it. 

‘Let not the f{mall-pox, ficknefs, old age, or 
* any other of thofe infirmities the fex ftand in fo 
much fear of, deter any one from feeing her re<- 
‘ femblance in the mirror 1 now fet before them; 
‘ for Iam very well affured, that thofe who ex- 
‘ pe&t to find the feweft perfeions in themfelves 
‘ will, on looking ferioufly into it, confefs the pic- 
‘ture truly amiable; and be eafily reconciled to 
‘ nature, for having beftowed on them graces, in- 
‘finitely fuperior to any fhe may have happened 
‘to deny them, be the deficiency ever fo glaring, 
‘ or may have rendered them ever fo contemptible 
‘in the eyes of the ill-judging. 

* My mirror has alfo this peculiar property :— 
‘It is not like other glaffes daubed on one fide 
‘with quick-filver, but clear, tranfparent as inno= 
‘ cence and truth ;—it not only fhews the perfon 
‘ who looks into it herfelf, fuch as fhe is really; 
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¢ but difplays impartially every charm or imper- 
¢ fection to thofe who ftand on the other Gide, 
‘ and even at a great diftance from her. 

‘ Even.in an age when the fair fex feem to ftu- 
¢ dy nothing fo much as to deftroy that true beau. 
© ty they received from the hands of their all-be« 
€ neficent Creator, 1 hope there will be found a- 
mong the number of your readers fome who 
* may fearlefs appear before this all-betraying 
6 glafs;—at leaft 1 might depend upon it, could I 
€ but as eafily affure myfelf, that what the Fr- 
¢ MALE SpecTaTor has taken the pains to re- 
¢ monttrate to them, had its due weight. 

* But be that as it may, it is the duty of all thofe 
‘who with well to the moft lovely part of the 
¢ creation to negle& nothing that may add to their 
6 charms. 

* It is on this occafion, madam, I am proud to 
* enter into your Jabours; and am, with the moft 
‘ unfeigned refpe& and veneration, 

* Yours, and your worthy companions, 
‘ very much devoted, 
Cavendifh Square, = * and faithful fervant, 
Sept. 16, 1745. ‘ PHILOCLETES. 














A Mirror for True Beavury. 


* Moft humbly prefented to thofe, who, on due 
* examination of themfelves, think proper to 
§ look into it, by their 
* Moft humble fervant, 
* and fincere admirer, 
‘ PHILOCLETES 






* APPROACH, ye charming few !—ye hap- 
* py fele&t! whole interior beauty thines through . 
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‘ your outward form, adding new graces to what 
‘ nature gave: approach, and fee your lovely por- 
‘ traitures faithfully difplayed :—Behold perfe&ti- 
‘ons in yourfelves which are not in the power of 
‘ the painter’s art to copy, nor the moft paflionate 
‘ and eloquent of your lovers to defcribe. 

‘ And firft, ye fpotlefs virgins! who having 
‘ never known a married ftate, are equally igno- 
‘ rant of all tumultuous defires, all impatience for 
‘ entering into it:—You, who confider the diffe- 
‘ rence of fexes no farther than to take care to be- 
‘ have in fuch a manner, as not to encourage any 
‘ prefumption in the one, or provoke the malice of 
‘ the other :—You, who defpife the gay fopperies 
‘ of the times, and find it fuflicient to appear once 
‘at each place of prefent refort, to be able to fhun 
‘ them all for ever after: —You, who never knew 
*a thought, which to avow would cail a bluth ine 
‘to your cheeks:—You, who free from pride, af- 
‘ fe€tation, vanity, or ill-nature, divide your hours 
‘between acts of duty and innocent recreation; 
¢ fearlefs draw near, and behold the angelic {weet 
*nefs that dwells on every feature; fee how the 
‘ unblemifhed mind fhines through the eyes, dife 
“ fufing chearfulnefs to all around, and making a 
‘ kind of heaven wherever you come. 

‘Next in true beauty, ye chafte wives, draw 
‘near!—You, whofe pure hearts never enter- 
‘tained one wandering wifh:—You, whofe in- 
‘ clinations, in all refpeéts in life, have ftill gone 
‘ hand in hand, if not prevented by the will of him 
‘on whom Heaven has beftowed you:—You, to 
* whom all mankind, befides him you have fworn 
* to love, are but fo many pictures: —You, whofe 
‘ oeconomy and prudential care enables you to 
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¢ appear fo as to make your fortune feem double 
©to what it is, yet whofe hofpitality renders all 
¢ eafy who come near you:—You, who know how 
‘ to repay the endearments of the moft tender huf- 
* band with ample intereft;—and you, in whom 
¢ the greateft provocations of an ill and cruel one 
¢ cannot excite even the moft diftant thought of 
* injuring his intereft, honour, or reputation:— 
¢ You, who either by your wifdom and referved 
© behaviour, have avoided every thing that can be 
* called temptation ; or by your firm adherence to 
‘ virtue, have known how to teftify a decent ab- 
‘ horrence of them, in all circumftances and in 
all events:—Ye, glorious patterfts of cofinubial 
* fidelity, may approach and view the awful digni- 
* ty that fits enthroned upon your brows, and fheds 
* 2 Inftre over all your petfons, at once command. 
§ ing love from all good men, and admiration even 
* from the wortt. 

* Laft, but not léaft in fame, ye venerable tribe 
* of widowed matrons! You, who have pat with 
‘ honour your two firft flages of life, and fupport 
* the third witha becoming fortitude and patience, 
* behold in me your graceful afpefts: You, over 
* whofe unvariable affe€tion death has no power: 
‘—You, in whofe faithful hearts your hufband 
¢ ftill furvives:—You, who continue wedded to 
* the memory of your firft love, and fly all fecond 
© offers, though accompanied with titles, wealth, 
* and every gilded profpe&, fo enchanting to the 
* lefs conftant of your fex:—You, whofe happy 
€ offspring feel not a father’s lofs in the rich blef- 
© fings of maternal care and doubled tendernefs: 
* —You, whofe example and whofe fage advice pre- 
* ferves the innocent, and reclaims the guilty: You, 
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¢ whofe candid praifes give new ftrength to virtue, 
‘ and whofe mild reproofs make vice abhorrent of 
¢ itfelf: You, who know how to temper gravity 
‘with chearfulnefs, and to drefs all, even the 
¢ ftricteft duties of a woman and a Chriftian, in 
‘ the garb of pleafure:—-You, who anfwer the cha- 
‘ racter the wifeft of men gives of a virtuous wo- 
¢ man, that her own works fhall praife her in the 
¢ gates : that praife will not only be yours, but you 
« will fee yourfelf in this mirror, and be feen by o- 
¢ thers through it, with charms which will well com- 
‘ penfate for thofe which either you have been de- 
. ¢nied by nature, or which time may have depri- 
‘ved you of. There will be fomething of an un- 
‘ fpeakable majefty, whether you look, or fpeak, or 
‘ move, creating cfteem in every beholder’s heart; 
‘and you, and thofe of the preceding clafles, will 
‘appear fuch as our admirable Milton defcribes 
‘the mother of mankind, while in her ftate of ine 
* nocence: 


“* Grace was in all her fteps, heav’n in her eye; 
s* In all her motions dignity and love.” 


* Thefe are the true beauties which alone can 
‘ fee themfelves with any pleafure; but as for thofe 
‘who have forfaken wifdom and followed folly, 
‘ who have devoted themfelves to midnight maf- 
‘ querades, immoderate gaming, forgot the duties 
“of their fex and place, and arein any refpec& the 
reverfe of fuch as 1 have defcribed, they muft 
€ not be angry with the mirror, if it prefents them 
‘ with deformities they little expeQted :—If inftead 
‘ of blooming graces, and an attractive air-in their 
‘complexion and features, they find wrinkles, 
* which no cofmetick or Italian fucus can fill up: 
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‘ —dimnefs and finking in the eyes, contortiong 
€ in the whole face, fuch as no ftudied arts can rece 
* tify, or bring back to their primitive harmony; 
¢ Jet, therefore, thofe fly hence, left the too terrify. 
* ing reprefentation fhould drive them into fren. 
‘ zy; at leaft let them take this caution, to ap. 
* proach with fearfulnefs and by degrees : even that 
* may ferve to render their blemithes lefs hideous 
¢ than they would feem on a furprize; and as they 
¢ grow more fenfible of themfelves, thofe blemith. 
* es would doubtlefs, if not quite wear off, become 
* not fo confpicuous as before.” 


We think ourfelves obliged, in the name of the 
whole fex, to thank Philocletes, for the amiable 
pictures he has given us of what is true beauty in 
womankind, through the three material circum. 
ftances in life, and in which, indeed, all the others 
alfo are included. 

For this reafon it is utterly impoflible to add 
any thing on a fubje&t which in the moft brief and 
concife manner he has given the fulleft idea of; 
and which to expatiate upon, would be not only 
needlefs, but inftead of giving any luftre, would 
rather ferve to take from it what it has received 
from his more mafterly genius, and render it more 
languid, and confequently lefs effeQtual. 

But, methinks, I hear fome of our modifh fine 
ladies cry out, ** What does the man mean? Does 
‘* he think the qualifications he fets down would 
‘¢ get any one of us one more lover in our train? 
«¢ Would they not rather render us the jeft of all 
‘ the pretty fellows in town?” Others again, of a 
yet fomewhat more ferious difpofition, will fay, 
** That ifa woman muft anfwer in every point to 
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« the character he gives of true beauty, there would 
« be-no fuch thing to be found among the fex.” 

As to the figft, it would be altogether in vain 
to make them any anfwer, fince it would doubtlefs 
be treated with the fame contempt as the mirror 
itfelf; but as to the others, I would beg them to 
reflect, that it is in the power of every woman to 
be poffeffed of that true beauty which Philocletes 
has delineated, and it is only the libertine part of 
the other fex who ought to make a queftion of it. 

It is true, that all have not an equal fhare of 
the perfections of the mind, any more than of the 
body, but all may endeavour to improve thofe they 
have; and that very attempt would make them ap- 
pear not altogether deformed, even in Philocle« 
tes’s mirror. 

But I have already, in a former SpecTaTor, 
taken notice, that if we took but half the care of 
embellifhing our intelle€tual part as we do of fet- 
ting off our perfons, both would appear to much 
more advantage. 

Whether any remonftrances of mine, or of o- 
thers who are well-withers to the fex, have been 
able to work the effect they aimed at, is uncer- 
tain; we ought not, however, to give over, be- 
caufe a moment may bring about what whole a- 
ges in vain have toiled for; and fometimes a flight 
word, which perhaps when fpoken was unheeded, 
has afterwards recoiled upon the memory, and 
made an impreffion on the mind-beyond what the 
moft elaborate treatifes had done. 

While therefore I am convinced within myfelf, 
that what lam doing is not only intended, but 
alfo may poflibly make any of my readers either 
better or wifer, I fliall eafily abfolve my(elf for be« 
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ing lefs entertaining than many of them may de. 
fire to expe from me. 

It has, notwithftanding, been hitherto the care 
of the FemaLe Spectator to mingle pleafure 
with inftruction; and we are far from difcontinu- 
ing the fame meafures; though, it mutt be con. 
fefled, we have of late purfued fubjects of a more 
ferious nature than thofe with which we at fir 
fet out. 

But I truft we fhall eafily be forgiven, even by 
the gayeft and moft volatile, as variety is always 
agreeable to them; efpecially as we have now by 
us fome letters, which I am pretty fure will be e« 
fteemed of the amufing kind, and with which we 
fhall Jard, as it were, our moft grave {peculations, 
as often as the order in which we receive them will 
permit. 

The next, which at prefent demands our atten- 


tion, is a piece, which, we dare depend upon, will 
be equally agreeable to the gay and ferious, as it 
is of a like concern to both, and done in a manner 
which cannot but pleafe all of a polite tafte. 


To the ingenious Authors of the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR. 


*Lapies, 

‘ AS it is not probable that any new things, e- 
© {pecially fuch as are allowed worthy of reading, 
€ fhould efcape the examination of the Femate 
‘ SpecTaTor, I take it for granted, you are pet- 
‘ fe€tly acquainted with a celebrated piece, irk 
 publifhed about two years fince, and is entitled, 
** The pleafures of the imagination.’ The fubje& 
‘ is fo copious, and the ingenious author has treat- 
* ed it in fo philofophical a manner, that I have 
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‘been in continual expectation of feeing fome- 
‘thing from you upon it. 

‘ But as you have not thought fit to make men- 
‘tion of it in any of thofe eflays you have hitherto 
¢ publifhed, I beg leave to offer you fome few 
‘ thoughts of my own, not on the poem itfelf, but 
‘on the matter it contains, which you are at liber- 
‘ty either to publifh or fupprefs, as you fhall find 
‘ moft expedient. 

‘ Imagination is, indeed, one of the great pre 
‘ rogatives of man; and 1 know not whether there 
‘is any other thing which fo much diftinguithes 
*him lord of the whole creation. 

It is this aflemblage, or affociation of ideas, 
* which convinces us we havea foul, and that that 
€ foul is alfo of divine and immortal exiftence, by its 
* partaking in a lower degree of the nature of om- 
‘nifcience; for to what elfe can be afcribed that 
‘ability we find in ourfelves of feeing what is be- 
* yond the reach of the fenfes? 

‘ We not only have the power of contemplating 
‘allin nature, that is, all we can difcern of na- 
‘ture, but of foaring with the wings of fancy or 
‘imagination to the intellectual world, and of 
‘converfing, as it were, with beings of a fuperior 
* order, and which mere flefh and blood could ne- 
‘ver attain to any notion of. 

* The inquiring mind is ever fearching, ever 
‘prying, ever impatient for objects new, wonder- 
‘ful, and amiable; and what the fenfes cannot 
* penetrate, nor even reafon fathom, imagination 
‘ flatters us with prefenting :—by this the poorett, 
‘and moft abje& in condition, may enjoy the 
* grandeur and felicity of the moft opulent; the 
f ill-treated lover be in full poffefion of the charms 
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* he languithes for, and the captive in his dungeon 
€ enjoy all the fweets of liberty.—What, in effed, 
the mind cannot attain, when confcious of its 
© power, it preferves a harmony within itfelf, and 
‘ difdains to be affeéted with any thing relating to 
€ fenfation! 

* O wondrous gift! O favourite blefling of all. 
* beneficent Heaven, never to be too much prized; 
© never to be too much acknowledged bythe grate. 
$ ful, by the enlivened heart. 

* Yet may this excellent benefit, like every o 
€ ther good, be perverted; and inftead of the hap- 
* pinefs it was intended to confer upon mankind, 
$ involve us in the very worft of mileries. 

* Let us therefore remember, that thofe ideas, 
€ which may be faid to compofe imagination, have 
* equally the means of giving pain as pleafure:— 
© that there are no misfortunes, no evils, which 
*can come in any degree of competition with 
6 thofe horrors the mind is capable of prefenting: 
¢ —it frequently not only fhews us adverfe for- 
‘tune in its worft form, but alfo images woes 
¢ which never had a being, even fo far as to drive 
* too many of us into frenzy and defperation. 

* How then is this to be avoided, will the li- 
© bertine demand? The queftion is eafily an{wer- 
* ed, by accuftoming ourfelves to reflect, and con- 
* template only on fuch things as are worthy the 
€ attention of a rational creature. 

‘ For when we fet our hearts on the purfuit of 
¢ any thing beneath the dignity of our {pecies, or 
‘ give way to vain paflions and inordinate defires, 
© though a fanguine conftitution may enable us to 
* form ideas of the gratification of them, perhaps 
‘even more pleafing than the very enjoyment 
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‘might prove; yet we are in danger every mo- 
¢ ment of a fad reverfe :—that fame power of ima- 
‘ gination, which filled us fo lately with raptures, 
‘ may give us adequate horrors in turn:—this is 
‘a certainty which numbers have experienced, 
‘and I believe nobody will deny. 

‘ When we delight in, and bend our attention 
¢to the wonders of the creation, and the beauti- 
¢ ful produce of nature, then indeed may contem- 
‘ plation be ravifhed even to an ecftafy; the mind 
‘ will be elated with the bleffings it finds every 
¢ where beftowed upon it, and become all diffolv- 
‘ed in joy and humble gratitude. 

‘ Would man confider, as he ought, the mighty 
‘ privileges of his nature, how, half divine, he 
‘ was not formed to be engroffed by low and fen= 
‘fual objects; but his faculties, which, if rightly 
‘applied, enable him to partake the fellowfhip 
‘ of angels, and to converfe even with God him- 
*felf; how much would he defpife all the gaudy 
‘ trifles, which by their painted thew attempt to 
¢Jure him from his real good, and with fictitious 
‘ profpects of high felicity betray him into depths 
6 of woe! 

* Hence it foliows, that imagination, as it is 
‘ capable of affording us the moft exquifite fatif- 
‘ faction the foul can know, while it is linked to 
‘ clay, fo it infli€ts on us the bittereft of forrowss 
Sand the molt poignant anguith. 

‘lf we do not early harmonize our minds, and 
*accuftom ourfelves to the contemplation of the 
‘ moral virtues, to fubdue our paflions, and give 
‘ reafon an opportunity to exert itfelf; we fhall na- 
*turally be led aftray by the fenfes, to aims, in 
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¢ which imagination will at moft afford us but a 
€ fhort-lived fatisfaétion. 

* To well regulate our thoughts was doubtlef 
¢ the purpofe of the ingenious author of the poem 
‘J mentioned, and which gave occafion to my 
© troubling you with this epiftle: I am infinitely 
‘charmed with that agreeable epifode which fo 
€ beautifully defcribes virtue always attended witl 
¢ pleafure ; and fhews how man, when he forfakes 
* the one, is fure of being abandoned by the other. 

¢ But with all due deference to this gentleman’s 
¢ judgment, I think he has not fufficiently point. 
© ed out the horrors which imagination prefents; 
¢ when we are deprived of the fociety of thefe two 
amiable companions:—fuch a reprefentatior 
€ would not, indeed, have come properly in un- 
¢ der the title he has given his poem ; but if, ine 
¢ ftead of The Pleafures of the Imagination, which 
© includes but one part of the queftion, he had 
¢ called it, The Force of the Imagination, he would 
‘ then have had full room to exert the great talent 
“he has proved himfelf mafter of, in fhewing us 
* the whole of that extenfive faculty. 

1 am loth to think he fuffered himfelf to be 
‘ deterred from doing what would have rendered 
* his work fo compleat, by any apprehenfions of 
* rendering it too ferious for fome of his readers; 
‘I rather believe that he intends a fecond part, 
¢ in which all the diftra€tions which a difturbed 
¢ jmagination can infli€, will be delineated in their 
* proper colours. 

‘In the mean time, ladies, I fhould think it 
* well worthy the pen ofa FEMALE SPECTATOR, 
* to lay down fome rules, by which the unwary, 
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¢ mind might be prevented from falling into any 
‘ dangers of the kind 1 have mentioned. 

‘In my opinion, one of the firft is, never to be 
¢too much attached to any one thing in life, or 
¢ even to life itfelf. 

¢ To banifh all kind of arrogance from the heart; 
‘and to fix a refolution of fubmitting chearfully 
‘to what fate ordains, will alfo greatly contribute 
¢ to render our imaginations pleafing. 

‘ But above all things, to avoid anxiety for the 
¢ knowledge of future events :—it is fcarce pofible, 
‘but that though the ideas we at firft may form 
‘of them may be agreeable, others of a different 
‘nature will fucceed, or at leaft crowd in among 
‘ them, to the confufion ‘of our peace. 

‘Thefe maxims, difficult as they may feem, 
¢ may with a great deal of eafe be put in practice, 
by a mind which begins to make the effay before 
‘any vehement paflion gets poffeflion of it, or ill 
‘habits have corrupted it. 

‘ The advice which you, ladies, have already 
‘given, may go a great way towards accomplith- 
‘ing a work fo much to be wifhed: to keep ours 
‘felves always employed in fome praife-worthy, 
¢ or at leaft innocent ftudies, will doubtlefs pre+ 
‘vent, in a great meafure, all peftilent fancies 
‘ from getting any entrance into the brain.. 

¢ But as no bufinefs, no avocation whatever, wil] 
‘ bar the intrufion of fome forts of paflion, we are 
‘not to let any one defire get the better of us, 
* but to check in their very infancy all emotions, 
‘whether of pleafure in the imagination of fuc- 
“ceeding, or of pain in that of a difappointment. 
‘Both are alike pernicious, becaufe the one is 
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 almoft always the certain confequence of the o- 
¢ ther. 

‘ Even friendfhip, the nobleft, pureft, and mot 
¢ exalted paffion of the foul, ought alfo to have its 
© bounds.—To fpeak inthe language of divinity, 
‘ whenever we love the creature more than the 
‘ Creator, we may expect fome heavy affliction to 
¢ fall on us, either wounding us in our own per 
‘ fons, or in that of the objeé& of our too violent 
¢ affection: but fetting afide the precepts of religi- 
* on, thofe of common reafon and experience will 
‘ inform us, that imagination will be very bufy in 
© prefenting us with ideas difturbing to our peace, 
* whenever we are abfent from the perfon who fo 
© much engroffes our cares. 

‘ We fhould therefore endeavour fo to regulate 
¢ all our affections and inclinations, even though 
© of the moft laudable kind, that the over afliduity 
© for the performance of one duty fhall not occafion 
‘us to neglect the others, as is too frequently the 
* cafe with the very beft of people; for devotion it- 
* felf may become a fault, when carried toa pitch 
* of fuperftition or enthufiafm. 

‘ In fine, whoever gives too great a loofe to ima= 
‘ gination, will be in danger of feeling its horrors, 
¢ as well as pleafures ; and though nothing affords 
‘ a fatisfa€tion equal to that of contemplation on 
* worthy objects, yet when indulged to an excels, 
€ it becomes the very reverfe, and fills us with ap- 
* prehenfions of difafters which are without exilt- 
* ence. 

‘I thould, notwithftanding, be forry, that what 
* I have faid fhould deprive any one of the plea- 
‘ {ures of imagination ;—let us, in the name of 
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¢ God, enjoy them in as full a manner as the be- 
¢ neficent Author intended; but let not the power 
‘he has given us be abufed, or proftituted to ends 
‘ unworthy of it:—let us confine our contempla- 
‘tions to fuch objets as the poem before me di- 
¢ reéts; let us ftudy natural and moral philofophy, 
‘we thall find enough of them to entertain and 
‘ charm the moft extenfive mind; and, if we de- 
‘{cend no lower, can never feel the woes of ima- 
¢ gination. 

¢ All | have offered is on’; to warn thofe who 
¢ are addicted to folitude and much thinking, how 
‘ they fuffer fancy to fix itfelf too intenfely on fuch 
‘ things as can be of no advantage to them, but to 
‘have always in mind the petition Dr Young 
¢ makes to Heaven, in the firft book of his excel- 
‘lent poem, intitled, The Complaint, or Nighe 
‘ Thoughts, on life, death, and immortality. The 
* words are thefe: 


“ Teach my beft reafon, reafon; my beft will, 
** Teach reQitude.” 


‘It is certain, that while uncorrupted reafon 
* guides the will, we fhall have no imaginations 
‘but fuch as are ferene and pleafing: we fhall 
‘make the true ufe of that divine gift which hea~ 
‘ven has left entirely to our own management, 
‘and by that permiflion, as well as by the gift it- 
“felf, renders us little inferior to the angels. 

* But I fear being too tedious;—if the inferting 
‘this, or any hints taken from it, will be of the 
*leaft fervice to you, or to your readers, you may 
€be affured it will afford one pleafing topic for 
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¢ imagination to him, who is with all poffible re. 
‘ gard, 
‘ LADIES, 
¢ Your moft faithful, 
Oxford, * and moft humble fervant,: 
Sept. 20, 1745. * ACASTO? 


I believe the greateft admirers of Mr Akenfide’s 
poem will not be offended at any thing Acatto 
has offered in relation to it :—it is, without doubt, 
an excellent performance, truly poetic, elegant, 
full of noble fentiments, and highly conducive to 
the end he propofes by it; to harmonize the mind, 
and awaken it to ajuft fenfe of the immenfe obli- 
gations conferred on it by the Deity. 

Yet I cannot but fay, that it would have been 
of more general fervice, had thofe miferies, which 
the powers of imagination are capable of inflict. 
ing, been delineated with the fame energy and 
fpirit, as the pleafures which arife from it. 

The reafon is obvious, and needs no explanati- 
on; fince none but minds refined and delicate are 
qualified to relith the one, but all may feel the o« 
ther ina more or lefs degree. 

A perfon of weak intelle&s, in attempting to 
foar too high a flight, not feldom fhares the fate 
of Icarus; and, inftead of the wonders he is en- 
deavouring to explore, falls at once into an irre 
concileable depth of confufion and perplexity. 

Whence is madnefs,—whence is defpair, with 
all its train of namelefs horrors, but from the ide- 
as which imagination forms? 

When imagination is invigorated by an inordi- 
nate paflion or defire, as Acafto moft juftly ob- 
ferves, to what frightful extravagancies may we not 
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be tranfported ?—-Deeds which in fact we fhudder 
at, we then make no fcruple to commit in fancy; 
—indulge the guilty with, aad fatiate in theory, 
love and revenge, till new ideas rife in the tor- 
mented brain, and difappointment glares us in 
the face; —then, doubly curfed, we are in the ftate 
of mind which Milton fo well defcribes of our 
firft parents after their lofs of innocence: 


‘ They fat them down to weep: nor only tears 

“ Rain’dat their eyes, but high winds worfe within 
“ Began to rife; high paflions, anger, hate, 

“ Miftruft, fufpicion, difcord, and fhook fore 

“ Their inward ftate of mind; calm region once, 
“ And full of peace, now tofs’d and turbulent: 
“ For underftanding rul’d not, and the will 

“ Heard not her lore, both in fubjeGtion now 

“ To fenfual appetite, who from beneath, 

“ Ufurping over fovereign reafon, claim’d 

“ Superior {way.” 


But however deftructive the powers of imagi- 
nation may be to fome minds, by being pervert 
ed, or too far exerted, the poet in reprefenting the 
pleafures flowing from them, if rightly applied, 
cannot be condemned; becaufe, according to my 
judgment, he confines thofe pleafures entirely to 
the contemplation of the Deity, and the all-won- 
derful, beauteous, and diverfified charms of na« 
ture, and the laudable imitation of every thing 
the prefents that is great, lovely, or novel, which, 
as he truly fays, are the three qualitics which 
chiefly ftrike upon the mind, and give imaginati- 
on leave to play. 

That beautiful allegory in his fecond book 
where he introduces the genius of the human f{pe« 
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cies, as chiding the narrow conceptions of his fons, 
and their unjuft repining at Providence for parti« 
cular woes, gives us an inftrudtive leffon of forti- 
tude, humility, and refignation to the Divine 
will, which conduéts every individual for the good 
of the whole. 

His quotation from Plato in the marginal notes 
on this paflage, is alfo admirably adapted, and 
ferves not only as an explanation of his meaning 
in the poem, but very much enforces it; info- 
much, that it were to be wifhed, many who call 
themfelves Chriflians would confider ferioufly of 
what this heathen philofopher has faid, and they 
would then know better how to form both their 
fentiments and practice more agreeable to the dig- 
nity of their nature, fetting afide their profeffion, 
than they now feem to do. 

Philofophy is indeed our great refource, when 
under the apprehenfion of, or really enduring ills; 
and when we have ravaged all that has been urg- 
ed in the voluminous tracts of religious felf-denial 
and patient fuffering, thither we muft come at 
laft; as Lucretius, though in many things blame- 
able, in this ought to be regarded: Mr Dryden, 
who certainly has done hjm juftice, has, in more 
than one of his works, taken notice of fome lines 
from that great author, which | think it will not 
be improper here to tranfcribe, as fome of my 
readers may poffibly not have met with them, and 
ought to be well confidered by every one. 


*© Oh! if the foolifh race of man, who find 

“* A weight of cares ftill prefling on their mind, 
* Could find as well the caufe of this unreft, 

“¢ And all this burthen lodg’d within the breaft; 
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“ Sure they would change their courfe, nor live 
as NOW, . 

“ Uncertain what to with, or what to vow. 

“ Uneafy both in country and in town, 

“‘ They fearch a place to lay their fardel down; 

«“ One, reftlefs in his palace, walks abroad, 

“* And vainly thinks to leave behind the load; 

“ But ftrait returns; for he’s as reftlefs there, 

“ And finds there’s no relief in open air. 

“¢ Another to his villa would retire, 

“ And {purs as hard as if it were on fire; 

“ No fooner enter’d at his country door, 7 

‘But he begins to ftretch, and yawn, and } 
{nore : f 

¢ Or feeks the city, which he left before. J 

“ Thus every man o’erworks his weary will | 

To fhun himfelf, and to fhake off his ill: 

«“ The thaking fit returns and hangs upon him { 
ftill. j 

No profpeé& of repofe, no hope of eafe, 

“ The wretch is ign’rant of his own difeafe; 

Which known, would all his fruitlefs troubles 
{pare, 

¢ Forhe would knowthe world not worth hiscare, 

“ Then would he fearch moredeeply for thecaufe, 

* And ftudy nature well, and nature’s laws.” 


Whoever indeed does this, will find the powers 
of imagination pleafing to him; but whoever ne- 
glects it, will always have fomething, either real 
or ideal, to torment him. 

Every one knows, that it is the property of a 
ftrong and lively imagination, to magnify all that 
is within its reach, which is not only all that is 


in nature, but even beyond nature:—it contents 
Vou. IV. 
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not itfelf with enhancing the woes it finds, but 
creates new ones, and fuch as are even morally 
impofible fhould ever come to pafs. 

It alfo very frequently happens, that in endea 
vouring to avoid an imaginary ill, we run intog 
real one; and fo ftrong has this felf-deception 
fometimes been, that all the remonftrances made 
by our friends, or by our own reafon, have proved 
ineffectual to erafe an impreffion imprinted on 
our minds merely by fome fudden fancy. 

I once heard of a man, who having dreamt his 
houfe was on fire, could not be perfuaded after he 
was awake but that it was fo:—he was certain 
he {melt {moke, and the fright depriving him of 
all confideration, he threw open the doors, and 
cried out for help:—the neighbours were inftant- 
ly alarmed,—his houfe full of people,—and a 
mong the crowd, a number of thofe wretches who 
watch for an opportunity of profiting themfelves 
in fuch calamities, under pretence of aflifting the 
perfon in diftrefs. 

Every room was carefully examined, and he 
was at laft convinced, that imagination had impo 
ed on his underftanding :—there was no fire, nor 
the leaft appearance of any; but, poor unhappy 
man, while he was bufy in fearching one cham- 
ber, the plunderers flill ftript the others, till they 
had left but little for the flames to deftroy, if there 
really had been any; moft of it being carried of 
in the confufion, none knew by whom, and he 
had fearce a bed left to lye upon, or the leaft cons 
veniency whatever. 

On perceiving his misfortune, the fame force 
of imagination, which had firft occafioned, now 
reprefented it in more {hocking colours than it in 
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deed deferved, becaufe it feems he had a compe- 
tent eftate in Jand, which could neither be burn- 
ed or {tole away, and afforded more than fuffici- 
ency for his fupport. 

He thought, however, of nothing but perifhing 
for want, and all the terrors of fuch a condition 
at once affailing him, entirely unhinged reafon 
and reflection; and hurried by the black idea, he 
threw himfelf headlong out of a window, two {to- 
ries from the ftreet, where his brains were dafhed 
upon the pavement. 

Sad inftance what the force of a perverted ima- 
gination can perform! If the ftory be true, which 
though I will not pretend to afirm, muft own, I 
can find nothing in it that is in the leaft incompa- 
tible with probability. 

The hiftories of former times prefent us with a 
cloud of teftimonies, that not only private men, but 
whole nations have been fo infatuated by ideas of 
their own formation, that they have run with the 
utmoft zeal and precipitation, nay, courted the 
very greateft of miichiefs, on no other motive than 
to be free from even the bare apprehenfions of the 
fmalleft and moft inconfiderable, were they in rea- 
lity to arrive. 

Let the ringleaders of the populace but once be 
fired with a {trong imagination of any thing, be it 
ever fo oppofite to reafon, truth, or juftice, the 
whole rabble catch immediately the infeétion, join 
in fall cry, abetting with their-whole force the 
madnefs. As the poet fays, 


“ Almighty crowd! thou fhorten’ft all difpute; 
“ Power is thy effence, wit thy attribute; 
G2 
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** Nor faith, nor reafon make thee at a flay, 

“* Thou leap’ft o’er all eternal truths in thy Pin, 
daric way. 

** Yet popular applaufe, the noify praife 

** Of giddy crowds are changeable as winds; 

*¢ Still vehement, often without a caufe: 

‘* Servant to chance, and blowing in the tide 

** Of fwoln fuecefs; but veering with its ebb, 

** It leaves the channel dry.” 


But fuppofing that no inconvenience, no difafter 
befals us, befides the horrors we fuftain by figur- 
ing to ourfelves misfortunes, fure they of thems 
{cives might be fufficient to deter any reafonable 
perfon from giving way to them. 

To be plain, | would not, methinks, have cone 
templation confounded with the powers of imagi- 
nation, the latter of which borders too much on 
fancy and fiction, whereas the other is under the 
government of reafon, and guided by truth. 

‘Lhe learned author, whofe poem gave occafion 
both for the letter from Acafto, and our remarks 
upon it, is very copious in his praifes on imagina- 
tion, as it refines the fublime and polite arts of 
poetry, mufic, and fculpture: there is no queftion 
to be made, but in imitation it is not only an help 
but an infpirer ; but then we ought to obferve, that 
every {cience feeks to delight, not terrify the mind. 
—When the famous Apelles attempted to draw 
the picture of a wretch expiring on the rack, that 
imagination, which he had been accuffomed to exe 
ert in his more delightful reprefentations, ftood 
him in no ftead in this—often he eflayed, but ef- 
fayed in vain; till enraged at the difappointment, 
he threw his pallat at the picture, part of which; 
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daubed as it was with various colours, glancing on 
the face of the man he had been drawing, gave 
an agony to the features which his own fancy was 
too compofed to give him any jult idea of. 

Let imagination, however, be allowed to con 
tribute greatly to the works of imitation; where it 
can poflibly have no prejudicial effect on the in- 
tenfe mind, when once the work is compleated, 
ftill it will be found dangerous where no {uch avo 
cation demands it, becaufe it being fo active a qua~ 
lity, it muft have fome employment of one kind or 
other; and if great care be not taken to provide 
fuch for it as is conducive to happinefs, there is 
more than a poflibility, it will find fuch for itfelf 
as leads to mifery and difquiet. 

The Marquis du Parc, in his excellent treatife 
entitled, ** Rules for the well regulating the mind,” 
gives us, among many others, this maxim: 

“Whenever a recefs from bufinefs, or the ative 
 pleafures of the world, invites you to indulge 
“ reflection and meditation, chufe for your object 
“ only fuch things as may either improve or de- 
“ light :—endeavour, as much as pollsble, to avoid 
“ all diftra€tion of ideas,—all wandering and con- 
“ fufed images: for on the being able to preferve 
“ 4 clear, unmixed, and chearful imagination, de- 
“ pends, ina great meafure, the conduct of your 
future actions.” 

Imagination, fays another great author, is the 
fountain-head, from which all the movements of 
life are derived :—imagination is the fource of con- 
templation,—contemplation produces defign,— 
and defign breaks forth in action; fo that if the 
firft is vitiated and corrupt, all the others will na- 
turally be impure. 
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Too much, indeed, cannot be faid to warn peo. 
ple of the dangers of giving way to any gloomy 
difcontented thoughts; for, if in the leaft indul. 
ged, they will infallibly grow upon the mind, and 
form at laft the moft frightful and horrible ideas, 

The Fe MALE SPECTATOR, therefore, is obli« 
ged to join with Acafto, in withing that the fame 
kind hand, which has fo elegantly pointed out to 
us the pleafures refulting from imagination, had 
alfo given a picture of the pains to which we may 
be fubjeéted, in cafe the powers of that extenfive 
quality are not reftrained within due bounds, and 
under the guidance of right reafon. 

But fhould that gentleman either not think fit 
to treat upon that fubjeét, or be hindered from o« 
bliging the world by his other more profitable a- 
vocation, Mira, our worthy prefident, informs us, 
that a friend of her’s, who wants no capacity for 
fuch an undertaking, is now writing a poem on 

_that fubje&, which the aflures us there is no room 
to doubt will be very touching, as the author him- 
felf has felt, ina very fevere manner, the anguith 
he attempts to defcribe. 

If nothing of that kind, which his modefty may 
make him think better than his own, appears in 
print, before he has concluded his poem, we flatter 
ourfelves we fhall have the pleafure to communi 
cate it to the world in one of our future lucubrae 
tions. 

But our correfpondents, I am afraid, by this 
time begin to think themfelves negleted: I mutt, 
therefore, according to my ufual cuflom, go on 
with the feveral letters 1 have been favoured with, 
at leaft thofe of them which are not improper to be 
inferted in a work ofthis nature; I mean fuch ag 
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to our judment appears fo.—If at any time we 
fhould happen to be mitiake., 1 truft the public 
will forgive it, asa fault not proceeding from de- 
fign; and which, on a candid remonftrance from 
any of our judicious readers, we (hould endeavour 
to rectify by a future and more exact circum{pec- 
tion. 

The following is a complaint, grounded indeed 
on too common a foundation, and in which me- 
Jancholy truth it is not to be doubied, but a-great 
many of our fex have fufficient caufe to join in con~ 
fort with the fair author, though they have fub- 
mitted to their fate in filence, perhaps to the ruin 
of their own future peace. 


To the FemMaLe SpecrTaror. 


‘ Mapam, 
* THE good advice you have given our fex, 


‘and the tendernefs you have always expreffed for 
‘our well-doing in the world, emboldens me to 
‘become one of your correfpondents, though, 
‘ Heaven knows, little qualified to write to a per- 
‘fon of fo polite a tafte, much lefs to appear in 
* print. 

‘ The matter, however, will, I hope, excufe the 
‘manner in which | exprefs myfelf both to you 
‘and to the world; and as I have no other view in 
‘ publifhing my unfortanate ftory, but to prevent 
‘others from being fubje€ted to the fame fate, and 
‘ giving you an opportunity to expatiate on a cru- 
§ elty too much practifed, and too little condemned 
‘by the generality of people, I cannot, I think, 
‘ be blamed with any thew of juftice for fo doing. 

* Without any farther apology then, madam, 
{ permit me to acquaint you, 1am the only daugh- 
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© ter of a perfon, who, by his own induftry and 
¢ great fuccefs in trade, has accumulated a very 
*Jarge fortune; my mother dying when I was 
‘ very young, he made up that lofs to me by an 
© extraordinary care both of my perfon and edu. 
‘cation; the latter of which was indeed beyond 
* what is ordinarily allowed by perfons of his fta. 
‘ tion to their children, efpecially daughters; but 
* as | was his all, and he declared againft a fecond 
© marriage, therefore was to inherit whatever he 
¢ thould die poffeffed of, he told every body that he 
* would bring me up fo as not to let me bea dif 
¢ grace to my fortune. 

* In this refolution he perfevered till I arrived 
¢ at the age of fifteen, or thereabouts, when | fir 
‘ began to perceive an alteration :—though wealth 
‘ continued to flow in upon him, and no difap- 
* pointments happened in any of his undertakings, 
‘he grew extremely parfimonious, and at laft 
€ quite covetous:—he retrenched the number of 
© his fervants, the difhes on his table, and even des 
‘nied himfelf a bottle of wine in an evening, a 
* thing he was wont to fay he could not live withs 
* out. 

* Amidft this new ceconomy it is not to be 
* doubted but that I had my fhare:—my ufual 
¢ ftipend for pocket-money was leffened, I had new 
* cloaths but feldom, and of a cheaper fort than 


* formerly, and was now never fuffered to go toa - 


‘ play, opera, or any other public diverfion: not 
‘ that he difliked them on any other account than 
‘ the expence, but every thing that exceeded the 
* common neceffaries of life he now looked upon 
* as fo many extravagancies. 


‘ This, madam, you may perhaps imagine was 
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$a very great mortification to me; and it would 
¢ indeed have been fo, had I not been taken up at 
‘that time, as it happened, with thoughts which 
‘ Jeft me no room to confider on any thing befide. 

‘ The fon of a Leicefterfhire gentleman, who, 
* whenever he came to town, lodged at our houfe, 
‘found fomething in me that he thought worthy 
‘of the moft ferious attachment, and I, for my 
‘ part, had never feen any man before him whofe 
‘ idea was capable of giving me either pain or plea- 
‘ fure in the leaft degree. 

‘In fine, having a mutual affeétion for eath o- 
¢ ther, it was eafy for him to prevail on me to per= 
‘ mit him to acquaint both our parents with it:— 
‘ the fuppofition of my being a great fortune made 
‘ his liflen with a very favourable ear to the propos 
‘fal; and mine had no obje€tion to make, as the 
‘ young gentleman was heir toa very good eftate, 
¢ and had witha: a fair character from all that knew 
‘him. 

‘ That love, which before we had kept a fecret 
‘from all the world, was now avowed to all our 
‘ friends and acquaintance; and none among them 
‘but thought the union between us, which was 
‘ foon expe&ted, would be extremely agreeable on 
* all accounts. 

‘ For us, we thought of nothing but indulging 
‘the gayeft hopes of future felicity, and had not 
* the leaft notion of any difappointment in an affair 
‘ which was fo well approved of -by thofe who had 
§ the difpofal of us. 

‘ But, alas! we foon found we had but deceived 
‘ ourfelves, and that the inchanting profpeét be- 
‘ fore our eyes was no more than an illufion, which 
f only ferved to make the coming misfortune lefs 
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6 eafy to be borne:—the material point to make y 
‘happy was yet wanting, though we had never 
© once confidered it:—our own withes, our ambi. 
* tion centred only in the poffeflion of each other, 
6 and we looked no farther. 

* As we had converfed together fome time, the 
6 father of my lover thought it proper to afk mine 
6 what portion he intended to beftow on me, that 
* he might order his lawyer to draw up articles, 
‘and make a fuitable fettlement on me. To this 
© my father anfwered, that there was no need of be 
‘ ing at that trouble; that as I was to have all he 
‘had after his deceafe, he did not think of parting 
© with any fum of money by way of portion before, 
¢ which he might have occafion for in trade, and 
* the other could not want, having fo good an & 
‘ flate. 

‘ How much the gentleman was furprized at fo 
¢ unexpected a reply, 1 leave you to guefs: they 
* had it feems a long debate upon it, however; 
*but the one thinking it unreafonable his fon 
 fhould marry on fuch terms, and the other being 
* determined not to beftow any money with me, 
* they broke off the whole affair, both mutually 
‘ exclaiming againft the injuflice of the other. 

‘ My lover was now forbid by his father ever 
* to fee or write to me any more, and 1 was told 
* I ought to defpife him, for all the paflion he pre: 
* tended to have for me, was only for the portion 
$ he expected to receive with me. 

‘ 1 own to you, madam, that at firft this gave 
* fome alarm to my pride; but the dear injured 
€ youth foon convinced me of his fidelity, and dif- 
* interefted tendernefs he felt for me, by making 
§ ufe of all the arguments in his power to prevail 
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éon me to be married in private; and when he 
¢ found I would by no means confent to that, of- 
‘ fered to lead me publicly to the altar, though he 
‘ fhould, by fo doing, incur the eternal difpleafure 
‘ of his father, and be deprived of all he was born 
‘ to poffefs. 

‘This propofal feemed more extravagant than 
‘the other; and young as I was, and as much as 
‘loved, and ftill do love, I could not think of 
‘ gratifying that love at the expence of rendering 
‘ myfelf, and the perfon fo dear.to me, unhappy 
‘in every circumftance of life, perhaps for ever. 
‘| obliged him therefore to be content with feeing 
‘ me at a friend’s houfe where we fometimes met 
‘ by ftealth, till Heaven fhould be pleafed to make 
‘fome alteration in our fate, by turning one, of 
‘both our parents hearts. 

‘ A folemn promife paft, however, between us, 
‘ never to liften with an affenting car to any offers 
‘ of marriage that might be made to either; but 
‘ preferve, through all temptations whatever, both 
‘heart and hand for one another. 

‘ This is now near three years fince, in which 
‘time feveral very advantageous matches have 
‘been propofed to him, all which he has rejected 
‘ with a firmnefs which well teftifies both his ho- 
nour and his love. 

‘ But now, dear FEMALE SpecTATOR, comes 
‘ the fevereft and molt {hocking part of my misfor- 
‘tune:—it was not enough fof my cruel father 
*to tear me from the only man I ever did, or ever 
“can love:—it was not enough that-he reproach- 
Sed me in the moft bitter terms for not joining 
‘with him in railing againft a perfon, who, my 
‘foul knew, merited the moft exalted praifes:— 
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* it was not enough to withdraw all that fatherly 
.* affection he was accuftomed to treat me with, 
* and for thefe three long years treat me rather ag 
* an alien than a child:—all this, 1 fay, was not: 
‘ fufficient, without entailing a mifery upon me, 
* which, but with my life, I never cap be ealed of, 

‘In a word, madam, he has provided a huf 
© band for me, to whom, if I confent not to bea 
* wife, I am to be turned out of doors, ‘without 
* the leaft prefent fupport, or hopes of any even at 
his death :—that inftead of the bleflings of a fa. 
* ther, I muft receive only curfes both living and 
* dying. —My heart fhudders while 1 am writing 
‘this, at the dreadful remembrance of what he 
€ has faid to me on this occafion; and at the ime 
£ poflibility there feems of my any way avoiding 
* to do what will render me not only wretched to 
* a degree beyond what any words can reprefent, 
* but equally wicked, by becoming perfidious and 
* ungrateful to the dear and worthy object of my. 
‘ fir vows. 

* Several of our relations, perceiving my aver- 
€ fion to this hateful match, have ufed their ut. 
* moft intereft with my father not to force my in- 
* clinations; but he continues inflexible, and their 
‘ folicitations rather ferve to make him haften my 
‘ misfortue, than to ward it off; becaufe, as he 
* fays, he will not be teized on a fubjeét he is de- 
© termined to perfift in. 

¢ The grand motive is, that the perfon to whom 
¢ my ill ftars have rendered me amiable, defires no 
¢ money with me, and has it befides greatly in his 
€ power to be ferviceable to my father in his way 
‘ of bufinels. 

* Thefe are the merits for which he is prefere 
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red:—thefe make him in the eyes of an avariti- 
‘ous parent appear a fuitable match ; though to 
‘give his character impartially, and withoge any 
‘ of the reafons I have for an averfion, the moft in- 
‘ different and difinterefted perfon muft allow, that 
¢his form is very ungraceful, that he has the mifs 
‘fortune of being lame in one arm, that his coun- 
¢tenance is four, and that he is almoit three times 
‘my age: I fay nothing of his humour, becaufe I 
(am not fufficiently acquainted with it to be a 
‘judge; but the world does not feem to think very 
‘ favourable of it. 

*1 donot mention this, madam, as having any 
‘ {way over my mind; for were he, inftead of the 
‘ moft difagreeable, the moft lovely man Heaven 
‘ever formed, I fhould deteft him equally, if at- 
‘tempting to invade that conftancy | have pro- 
‘ mifed to my firft love. 

«Yet, wretch that I am, I am upon ee point 
‘of doing what the molt falfe and perfidious of 
‘my fex could but do;—and in that light thall I 
‘ appear to all who know the profeilions of eternal 
‘love Ihave made to him whom I am now about 
‘to render miferable for ever.—My wedding- 
‘clothes are making, (would to God it were my 
‘ winding-fheet) and I mutt in a few days be for- 
‘ced into a bridal-bed, by far more dreadful to me 
‘than the grave. 

‘ The only eafe under this heavy aflition I can 
‘ enjoy is, in the hope my ftory will influence you 
‘to fay fomething in your perfuafive manner, that 
‘may have its due weight with other parents, 
‘(for I defpair of mine be moved, even with an 
‘angel’s eloquence :) unhappy as I'am, I with not 
‘to have any fharer in the fame fate, though lam 
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¢ afraid too many have, and will: that the num 
‘ ber may decreafe, however, is the fincere pray. 
* er of, 


Goop Mapan, 
Cheapfide, Your moft unfortunate fervant, 
O&. 2; 1745. MON YMA! 


¢P. S. Next Thurfday is the day appointed fo 
© my doom, if it be poflible for me to furvive til] 
‘ then:—think of me with compaffion, it is all 
* can now be done for me.’ 


Hearts the leaft fenfible of the woes of other 
cannot but be touched with the moft tender com. 
miferation for Monyma’s condition; nor can any 
reafonable perfon ferioufly refle& on the condug 
of her father in this affair, without pafling the fe 
vereft cenfure on it. 

Unaccountable is it, as well as unnatural, that 
parents, who in general are fond of their children 
while they are very young, can afterwards refolve 
- to make them for ever miferable, only to gratify 
fome fordid intereft of their own. 

Moft indeed of thofe who, thus force the incli- 
nations of their children, being paft all fenfe of the 
fofter paflions themfelves, think they are ating 
for their good, while they oblige them to facrifice 
love to ambition; but the father of this young lady 
carried his avarice to a much higher pitch than one 
fhall ordinarily hear of :—it feemed not to be fo 
much what the world calls intereft for her fake, 
as for his own felfithnefs in keeping his money; 
that he forced her from a man fo dear to her, and 
compelled her to give herfelf to another equally 
hateful. . 
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Deteftable propenfity, to what does it tranfport 
us!—every noble, generous, or humane fenti- 
ment is dead within us, when once it takes pof- 
feflion of the foul :—nay, we feem even abandon- 
ed by common fenfe, and aé& not only in direc 
oppofition to our pretences, but likewife run 
counter to what we think or defire within our- 
felves. 

We throw away our eftates, in the vain hope of 
doubling them :—we forfeit our honefty, with a 
view of acquiring honour:—we defcend to the 
moft contemptible and mean actions, in the ex- 
peftation of becoming great :—in a word, a per-~ 
fon whofe foul is devoted to avarice, or falfe am=- 
_ bition, is guilty of all manner of inconfiftencies, 
and while intending to purfue good fortune, blind- 
ly puthes away the goddefs he adores. 

There is befides in this paffion, above all o- 


thers, an obftinacy that fo far hardens the heart, 
as to render it impenetrable to all the aflaults of 
nature, as well as inflexible to the remonitrances 
of reafon and religion. 

Juftly does our excellent Dryden, in his play 
Amphytrion, make Jupiter fay, 


= When I made . 
“ This gold, 1 made a greater god than Jove, 
“ And gave my own omnipotence away.” 


And the more humorous, though not lefs wit- 
ty poet, {peaking of gold, tells us, that 


Money is ftill the common feale 
“* Of things by meafure, weight, and tale: 
** Ev’n in th’ affairs of church and ftate, 
* It’s both the balance and the weight. 
H 2 
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“Tis beauty too ftill in the flow’r, 

66 That buds and bloffoms at fourfcore ; 
«* Tis virtue, wit, and worth, and all 
*¢ That men divine and facred call; 

** For what’s the worth of any thing, 
*¢ But fo much money as ’twill bring.” 


If it were poffible for a generous mind to bedi 
verted with the depravities of human nature, how 
would it make one laugh to fee a wretch hug him. 
felf for his cunning and perfect knowledge of the 
world, as he imagines, while perhaps he is the 
dupe of thofe who extol his good fenfe, and a prey 
even to the very wortt of fharpers ! 

There is not, in fine, a more high road to beg. 
gary than avarice, yet will not the fate of thou 
fands warn others from falling into the fame {nare, 
— They fee a few have had the good luck to amaft 
great fums, and every one fancies himfelf capable 
of managing fo as to have the fame acceffion. 

Wretched ftupidity! where to one that fucceeds, 
2 thoufand are undone. 

But to return to the unhappy Monyma. The 
FeMALE SpectaTor fincerely wifhes her cafe 
had been fooner communicated: all remonftrances 
on one fide, or advice on the other, would now 
come too late, if her fate was really decided at the 
time fhe mentions in her letter. 

Otherwife there is no one member of our club, 
not even Euphrofine herfelf, who is the moft pers 
fect pattern of an implicit obedience l ever knew, 
but is of opinion, that Monyma, circumftanced 
as fhe was, and under a former engagement, might 
have refufed entering into a fecond, without ms 
curring any juft cenfure from the world. 
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We fhould not have advifed fo far indeed as 
for her to marry her young lover: for that would 
have been to have flown direétly in the face of 
paternal authority, and a breach of duty which no 
exigence could have rendered excufable; but we 
think, atthe fame time, that the might ealily have 
been abfolved for perfifting in her refufal of the 
other. 

By debarring herfelf from purfuing her inclina~ 
tions, fhe would fufficiently have difcharged all 
the filial duty demanded from her; and by con- 
tinuing refolute, to fuffer any thing, rather than 
yield herfelf to one for whom fhe could have no 
inclination, fhe would have given a fhining tefti- 
mony of love and conftancy to him who feems fo 
well to deferve it from her :—whereas, by acting 
in the manner fhe has done, fhe has not only in- 
volved herfelf, but the obje& of her affection, in 
miferies, which, in all probability, will be as laft- 
ing as their lives. 

1 know very well it may be faid, by fome over- 
difcreet perfons, that fhe had no other courfe to 
take; and doubtlefs the was of that opinion her- 
felf, that if her father had made good his menace, 
and turned her out of doors, fle muft have been 
expofed to infults, reproaches, and all the ills that 
poverty brings with it.—ButI can fcarce think her 
condition would have been fo defperate, even had 
her father in reality abandoned her; fhe has 
doubtlefs relations and friends, fome of whom 
certainly would have taken pity of a young crea- 
ture that ftood in need of their affiftance, by no 
other crime than her ftri€t adherence to love and 
honour: or if, as indeed there are not many in- 
flances of natural affection in this iron-hearted 
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age, all hopes of this kind had failed, that educa. 
tion the confeffes to have had might certainly 
have furnifhed her with fome means or other of 
fupport. 

Neither can we believe, without being uncha. 
ritable, that her father would not in time have res 
Jented, at leaft fo far as to take her home again, 
if not been brought to confent to the terms te 
quired of him for her more perfect happinefs. 

But when the indiffoluble union of marriage is 
once formed, how ditfagreeable foever it may be 
at firft, it is tbe bufinefs and the duty of each, thus 
joined, to render themfelves, and partner for life, 
as eafy.as poflible :—all after-refletions,y—all ftrug. 
gles, ferve only to render the misfortune mor 
grievous, and add new weights to a load already 
but too galling. 

We therefore hope Monyma’s good fenfe will 
enable her to endeavour a forgetfulnefs of every 
thing that may occafion a melancholy in hertelf, 
or a diflatisfalion to her hufband :—virtue, reli- 
gion, reputation, reafon, and intereft, all concur 
to exact it from her ; ancin fulfilling their dictates, 
the can only expeét to find any true cafe or cone 
folation. 

And this is all we have in our power to offer 
on her account. 

We thall now prefent our readers with a piecs 
which we may juftly fay is very curious, fince we 
nave received it from one of the beft judges ths 
prefent age affords; though, perhaps, to avoid 
the many compliments might be paid him on the 

occafion, he conceals himfelf from the public uns 
der a feigned name. 
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To the Femace Srecrator. 
*MaDAMy 

‘ THIS brings you a piece of antiquity, which, 
¢ | believe; you will think worthy a place in your 
¢ agreeable mifcellany of beneficial and entertain- 
‘ing topics:—it can indeed be called no other 
‘than a fragment, but fuppofed to be wrote by 
‘the famous Ovid in his banifhment: it certains 
‘ly has a good deal of the ftyle of that tender poe 
¢ et, and in the original difcovers the utmoft pu- 
¢ rity of the Latin, as fpoken at that time, which, 
perhaps, was the moft flourifhing aera for polite 
¢ literature the world has ever yet known. 

‘I dare anfwer you will not think it has loft 
¢ much by the tranflation, when I {hall tell you it 
$ was put into Englith by Dr Atterbury, late lord 
¢ bifhop of Rochefter, as a certain noble ear], from 
‘ whom I received it, did me the honour to aflure 
‘me. lam, 

Mé@pam, 
With the greateft refpeét, 
Your very humble, and 

O&. 29,1745, Moftobedient fervant, 

Giles’s Coffee-houfe.. ANTIQUARIUS.” 


Here follow the papers this obliging correfpon- 
dent has favoured. us with, and for which he has 
our moft grateful aotenateReene. 


_ Aveustus Casar to Livia DRustLya. 
EPISTLE the Firft. - 
‘WON DER not, O too lovely wife of Tibe- 
‘rius! at receiving an epiitle from Auguftus!—A 
§ power, fupeiior to my own, conitrains me to im~ 
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¢ plore from you that pity and prote€tion for which 
¢ fo many millions are indebted to me.—The pre. 
‘ fent fituation of my heart deprives me of all my 
‘ former dignity: I no longer glory in being maf- 
¢ ter of the world, unlefs I could boaft at the fame 
* time of being the mafter of your heart.—I have 
¢ feen you, moft adorable Livia, and if you either 
* know yourfelf, or have in the leaft confidered the 
¢ confufion of my looks in that dear fatal inter- 
* view, there is no need to tell you that | love;— 
* Jove, with a paffion worthy of your charms, and 
* of the breaft that harbours it :—a paflion fuch as 
* Livia only can infpire,—Auguftus only feel — 
¢ The inventor of the Brazen Bull*, juftly expes 
© rienced thofe tortures his cruel wit prepared for 
© others; but I, in inftituting an entertainmentt 
* which fhould at once pleafe and inftru& my peo-» 
* ple, found a deftiny ¢ no lefs fevere than his. 

‘It is in your bofom alone to reverfe the fen- 
* tence paffed on me by that God whofe laws per- 
‘ haps I have hitherto too much contemned, and 
* render me as happy as I am now the contrary. 

‘ Think, therefore think, divineft Livia! that 
‘ fomething is due to my fufferings, and yet much 
¢ more to my character, and you will then do all 
¢ you can for your lover, and your emperor, 


¢ AucustTus CzsAR.” 


* Perillus, who was the firft inventor of the Brazen Bull, was 
the firft inclofed in it, by order of Phalaris, a Sicilian tyrant. , 

+ Stage plays, of which, according to Heylen and other authors, 
he was the firft inftitutor. 

¢ The firft time Auguftus faw Livia was at the theatre. 
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Rexx. 


Livia Drustxixra to Aucustus Cazsar, her 
Lord and Emperor. 


EPISTLE the Second. 

¢YOU command me, O mighty Caefar! to 
‘receive without furprize the honour of your e- 
¢ piftle: How impofhble is it for me to obey you! 
¢—I would fain perfuade myfelf, that the race 
‘from which I fprung, the innocence of all my 
Sactieis, my hufband’s fervices and character, 
‘and my own yet unfullied fame, had fet me a. 
‘ bove thofe pleafantries pratifed upon women of 
‘a different ftamp: and the duty I owe my empe- 
‘ ror forbids me to believe the little beauty Hea- 
¢ ven has beftowed upon me capable of making any 
‘ferious impreffion on a heart, where glory and 
¢ *Scribonia claim the fole dominion. When I go 
‘about, therefore, to reconcile this declaration, 
‘ either with your character or mine, I am equally 
‘ata lofs; and the more I confider what you are, 
‘or what 1 am, the more 1 become confounded: 
*—O then,. moft facred Sir, have pity on my 
* weaknefs, and ceafe to perplex, with vain ideas, 
*a mind, which has hitherto found its felicity ia 
‘content, and wifhes no more than to preferve a 
‘ due medium between the two extremes of ambi- 
‘ tion and a too abje&t humility. 
‘Livia DrusiILva.’ 


Aucustus Casar to Livia DrusiLa. 
EPIST LE the Third. 

*1S it then poffable, that you, whom it moft 

‘concerns, fhould be blind to the fymptoms of a 

* paflion, which all my care cannot conceal from 


* The wile of Auguitus. 
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‘ the obfervation of my whole court! Marcellus, 
¢ —Agrippa,—Mecaenas,—Drufus,—all fee their 
¢ emperor is not what he was:—Can Livia alone 
* want penetration ?’—No, no, fair hypocrite; thofe 
¢ eyes that pierced my foul, muft look through it at 
* the fametime. You are not lefs fenfible of the 
* havock made by your charms, than I am of the 
* force of them; and but counterfeit an ignorance 
¢ of thofe ills you are determined not to pity.—I 
* flattered myfelf, however, that you would have 
© made fome difference between me and other men, 
© and have anfwered with the fame plainnefs and 
* fincerity I wrote —Remember, Liva, that | am 
* Auguftus, and in that name have a right to ex 
* pect obedience from even you; and if 1 lay afide 
* the authority of my place, the requefts 1 make, 
‘ought, notwithftanding, to have all the force of 
© commands: I fhall, however, exact no more from , 
* you, than the confeffion of a truth, which you 
* cannot but be affured of, not only from a con(ci- 
* oufnefs of your own charms, but from the pro- 
¢ fefions of him, who would ill become the dignity 
* he wears, could he be capable of deceit; and in 
* the next place, that you will ferioufly examine 
* your own heart, and let me know what recom- 
* pence you think is owing to the fentiments you 
“ have infpired in mine. 

*‘ AuGustus Casar. 


Livia Drusitza to Avcustus Cazsar, her 
Lord and Emperor. 
EPISTLE the Fourth. 
¢ SINC Ethen my emperor infifts I fhould look 
¢upon myfelf as fomething worthy his regaft, 
© I dare no longer prefume to doubt the honour he 
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‘ confers upon me; and it is, perhaps, not the leaft 
‘among the many wonders of his power, that it 
‘ obliges me to break through all thofe rules of 
¢ modefty and humility 1 have hitherto obferved, 
‘and not only acknowledge, that I think on the 
‘confideration he vouchfafes to have for me, as 
‘the fupremeft glory a mortal can receive: but 
‘ jikewife that I feel a pleafure in the conviction, 
‘ which no words are able to exprefs. Yes, mighty 
‘ Caefar, as the belief of your affeéction {preads it- 
‘ felf thro’ my imagination, my whole foul enlar- 
‘ ges to.entertain the rapturous idea. That beau- 
‘ty, which before [thought but meanly of, is now 
‘con{picuous to myfelf, and I blefs nature for thofe 
“ charms which are happy enough to pleafe the ma 
‘ fter of the world. Does then my imperial lord 
+ demand what recompence is due from me for fo 
‘immenfe a condefcenfion?—Sure there can be 
‘ nothing I either ought or would refufe!—Shall 
‘not the love and duty owing from every fubjec& 
4 be ever paid by me, accompanied with a warmth 
‘and zeal proportioned to the vaftnefs of the obli- 
4 gation?—Shall I ever bend my knees, or lift my 
‘eyes to Heaven, without invoking every god for 
‘endlefs bleflings on your life and reign?—Shall 
“not my hopes, my fears, my wifhes, my devoti- 
‘ ons, be all centred in Auguftus ?—Will not that 
‘ facred name be ever in my lips, and dwell with- 
‘in my heart?—Thefe, indeed, are but {mall de 
‘ monftrations of that gratitude which fwells my 
‘bofom ; but, alas! they are all Fate puts in my 
‘ power to give, and therefore will, 1 hope, be ace 
‘ ceptable from 

‘Livia DrusILva.’ 
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Aucustus Casar to Livia Dru SILLA, 
EPISTLE the Fifth. 


* WHEN I compare the former part of you 
‘ epiltle with the latter, I find an inconfiftency 
© between them, which I am wholly at a lofs tg 
¢ reconcile, and is far from that plainnefs and fine 
* cerity I both defired and expected from Livia, 
¢ —If to be beloved by me affords you any real 
¢ pleafure, would you be fo felfith as to engrofs it 
* all, and leave me nothing but the pains of an e. 
* ver-longing, ever-hopelefs pafion?——And do you 
* call it gratitude to turn me over to other hands 
¢ for that recompence I ought to receive from your 
* own?—What occafion have you, O beautiful 
* Livia! to trouble the gods with petitions for me, 
‘ when they have configned to you the fole power 
* of making me happy?—No, fweet evader, no; 
* fuch oraifons would be a mockery both to heas 
* ven and me:—lI afk no more than what you can 
 beftow; and if, as you fay, you neither ought 
* nor can refufe me any thing, why are my joys 
* immediately after bounded to the half of what! 
* ath to obtain,—and that too, I fear, but in ima- 
* gination only; for had I that influence in your 
* foul, you feem to flatter me with, fure I am it 
* would work too powerfully on the lovely body 
*to leave me long unbleft. In fine, my Livia, 
* the paffion I have for you is not of that airy na- 
‘ture to be fed with thadows:—I muft poflefs 
* you all; for if you know your emperor, you alfo 
* know it is not with imperfe& conquelts he is ace 
* cuftomed to content himfelf. 


‘Aucustus Caspr 
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Livia Drusitxia to AuGustus Casar, her 
Lord and Emperor. 


EPISTLE the Sixth. 

¢‘ WHY, OcruelCaefar! if it may be permitted 
‘me to refufe my emperor, why do you take de- 
‘light in reducing your flave to a dilemma, from 
‘ which the fees no way to extricate herfelf?—Au- 
‘guftus was not wont to tax his fubje&ts beyond 
‘ their power :—-O wherefore does he from Livia 
‘alone demand impofhibilities !—My foul, and all 
its faculties, are wholly devoted to my emperor; 
‘ what elfe remains of me is the property of ano- 
‘ther. Am I not the wife of Tiberius?—Can I 
‘call back the time that made me his ?—Or will 
‘that breath return, with which I {wore inviolable 
‘love, inviolable duty!—Are not my vows re 
 giftered in the lap of * Juno?—And does not the 
‘ facred + tabula bear witnefs of them?—O well 
‘does my lord and emperor know, that there is 
‘nothing left for me to beftow; and all I can dois 
‘to lament in fecret my incapacity of receiving an 
‘honour, which would otherwife have rendered 
‘me the moft happy, as well as moft envied of my 
‘ fex. Livia DrusiILva.’ 


Aucustus Casar to Livia DrusiLa. 
EPISTLE the Seventh. 

‘IT is well, fair creature, it is well:—the fire 
‘of Caefar then is to be combated by the froft of 
‘ Livia:—you are refolved to hold out againft me, 
‘and to that end have armed yourfelf with all the 
‘weapons your icy virtue can fupply you with. 

* The goddefs of marriage. + A fcroll of parchment, ia 


which all marriages of note were recorded. 


Vou. 1V. 1 
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‘ But do you not remember, that the god, under 
‘ whofe banners I am lifted, is invincible? —Yoy 
‘ have indeed fubdued Auguftus, but cannot the 
‘ deity which animates him.—Ceafe, therefore, fo 
* unequal a war, and be convinced, that to yield 
‘in this caufe will be your greateft glory. The 
« proconful of Gallia is indeed your hufband, but 
‘he is fenfible of what is owing to his emperor; 
‘ and if you refle& ferioufly on what Caefar is, you 
‘ will confefs he has the power to difpenfe with 
* forms. 

‘ Maecenas, who is the bearer of this, will tell 
¢ you more than time now permits me to write, 
‘ and has my commands not to leave you till you 
‘ have affured him you will favour, with your pre. 
‘ fence, an * entertainment | have prepared on the 
‘ Tiber, in honour of the day that gave you to the 
‘ world, for a blefling to all beholders eyes, but 
* molt to Aucustus Casan’ 


This, it feems, was the whole of What the noble 
earl put into the hands of Antiquarius, or at leaft 
all he has obliged us with :—the world is too well 
acquainted with the hiftory of thofe illuftrious 
lovers for us to add any thing on the fubjed; nei 
ther is there any occafion for giving our opinion 
on the elegance and fpirit of the letters :—all our 
readers of tafte muft be charmed with the love and 

* Hiftory informs us, this was the moft fplendid one ever 
feen;--—there were a thoufand barges, gilt, illuminated with 
lamps, and magnificently adorned with ftreamers, on which wert 
many curious devices, reprefenting the power of love and beat 
ty :——all the great perfons at that time in Rome were prefent 
at it; the feaft lafted the whole night, —-—-mufic playing all the 
while from the banks of the river. 


fefs 
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dignity which thofe of Auguftus teftify, and con- 
fefs that thofe of Livia are perfectly agreeable to 
the character of that lady, artful and polite. 

It is not to be doubted, but that many of our 
readers would have been glad to have had a far- 
ther continuance of correfpondence between two 
perfons, who make fo confiderable a figure in the 
Roman hiftory ; and to have feen by what arts Li- 
via, after being the miftrefs of Auguftus, prevail- 
edon him to repudiate Scribonia, to whom he 
had been married feveral years, and not only to 
feat her on the imperial throne, but alfo, perceiv- 
ing he was not likely to have any children by her, 
to adopt the young Tiberius, a fon the had by her 
hufband, to be his fucceffor, in prejudice of his 
own and more worthy kindred. 

Others, on the contrary, may think it better I 
had fupprefled the whole piece:—they will fay, 
perhaps, that when an unwarrantable aim hap- 
pens to be crowned with fuccefs, the whole event 
ought rather to be concealed than publithed, left 
it fhould give encouragement to others to attempt 
the like, and that above all things the Femare 
Srecratronr, who fets up for a regulator of her 
fex’s conduct, fhouJd not have exhibited a cha- 
racter fo fortunately vicious as was that of this 
Roman emprefs. 

“There are men (will they fay) who may pre- 
, tend to as great a paflion as Auguftus, without 
feeling it, or having any fhare of his fincerity; 
and it is not to be contradicted, but that, there are 
women who may imagine their charms of no le(s 
force to retain a heart they are defirous of engag- 
ing, than thofe of Livia could poffibly be :—And 
then will they cry, how little liklihood is there, 

I2 
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that any confiderations, when prompted eitherby 
love or ambition, will deter them from taking the 
fame fteps fhe did? 

I heartily with, indeed, that the vanity which, 
I confefs, is but too inherent to our fex, did no 
give fome countenance toan objection of this na 
ture; for though one fhould tell a young lady 
never fo often, that her favoured lover had notall 
the real tendernefs, efleem for her, and conftaney 
of Auguftus, or that her own beauty, wit, and ca 
pacity, in every point, fell fhort of what Livia 
was poficfled of, it would be fearce poffible to com 
vince her of a truth fo difpleafing to thofe two fe 
vourite and indulged paflions of the foul. 

Hiftory, however, muft not be filenced, becauk 
matters of faét, which ought not to be imitated, 
are therein related; nor fhould the elegant partof 
mankind be deprived of fo agreeable an entertaim 
ment as the writings of the ancients afford, becaufe 
fome of them have introduced characters we could 
with had never been in the world. 

A woman, whofe heart is truly guarded by vite 
tue and religion, will never fuffer a vicious exam. 
ple to have any influence over her; and the who 
thrufts from her thofe divine affiftants, need not 
be told there was a Livia that profpered and grew 
great by yielding to an unlawful flame. 

When thefe are once gone, a {mall temptation, 
alas! fuffices; as our inimitable Shakefpear truly 
fays, 


6 As virtue never will be mov’d, 

“¢ Tho’ lewdnefs court it in the fhape of heav'n; 
** So luft, tho’ to a radiant angel join’d, 

“¢ Will fly the charms of a celeitial bed, 

“ And prey on garbage.” 
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It would be a happy thing if there were no pre- 
cedents of a much later date than thofe of Au. 
guftus and Livia, to juftify the frailties of both 
fexes. Theirs, I hope, will be of no ill confe- 
quence to the prefent age; and as the virtues of 
the old Romans are pretty much exploded on the 
account of their being old-fafhioned, their vices 
fore will be rejefted for the fame, if no other, rea- 
fon. 

Among our letters we find one from a former 
correfpondent, on the prefent hurry of the times: 
but as impatient as he feems for fome notice to be 
taken of it, we muft beg to be excufeéd till the or- 
der of the date becomes conformable to our rules; 
and then, notwithftanding the averfion we have 
for meddling with politics, he may depend on their 
being inferted, with alfo fome remarks of our own 
on what he has advanced. 

Lindamira too may expe& the fame indulgence, 
though 1 know not whether, all things confidered, 
her letter merits the proof of our complaifance: 
but we fhall always fubmit private pique to pu- 
blic fervice. 

Therefore, as the matter which has employed 
her pen may be of ufe to fome, as doubtlefs fome 
there are under the fame circurf{tanees, though I 
hope not many, her fentiments on the occafion 
thall not fail of having a place at a convenient 
time: as for the accufations fhe has been pleafed 
to throw out againit the FemaLe SpecTATOR, 
it-is our bufinefs to anfwer them as well as we 
can, and leave the decifion to that awful tribunal 
the public. 


I3 
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BOOK XXL 


MONG the various kinds of errors into 

which human nature is liable to fall, there 
are fume, which people of a true underftanding 
are perfeétly fenfible of in themfelves, yet either 
wanting a ftrength of refolution to break through 
what by long cuftom is become habitual, or by 
being of too indolent a temper to endeavour an 
alteration, ftill perfift to a& in contradiétion to 
the dictates of even their own reafon and judg. 
ment. 

What we call prejudice or prepoffeffion, is cers 
tainly that which ftands foremoft in the rank of 
frailties:—it is the great ringleader of almoft all 
the miltakes we are guilty of, whether in the fens 
timents of our hearts, or the conduét of our at 
tions. 

As milk is the firft aliment of the body, fo pre 

judice is the firft thing given to the mind to feed 
upon:—no fooner does the thinking faculty begia 
to fhew itfelf, than prejudice mingles with:it, and 
fpoils its operations: whatever we are then eithet 
taught, or happen of ourfelves to like or diflike, 
we, for the moft part, continue to like or diflike 
to our life’s end; fo difficult it is to eradicate im 
age that tendency we have imbibed in youth. 
' It is this fatal propenfity which binds, as it 
were, our reafon in chains, and will not fuffer it 
to look abroad, or exert any of its power :—hence 
are our conceptions bounded :—our notions meat 
ly narrow;—our ideas for the moft part, unjuft; 
—and our judgment fhamefully led aftray. 
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. The brighteft rays of truth in vain thine out up- 
on us, when prejudice has fhut our eyes againft 
it:—we are rendered by it wholly incapable of exe 
aming any thing, and take all upon trulft that it 
reprefents to us. 

This not only makes us liable to be guilty of in- 
juttice, ill-nature, and ill-manners to others, but 
alfo infenfible of what is owing to ourfelves: we 
run with all our might froma real and fubftantial 
good, and court a phantom, a name, a nothing :— 
we miftake infamy for renown, and ruin for ade 
vantage:—in fine, wherever a ftrong prejudice 
prevails, all is fure to go amifs. 

What I would be underftood to mean by the 
word prejudice, is not that liking or difliking which 
naturally arifes on the fight of any new obje& pres 
fented tous. As for example, one may happen to 
fall into the company of two perfons equally de- 
ferving, and equally ftrangers to us, and with nei- 
ther of whom we either have, or expeé to have, 
the leaft concern; yet fhall we have, in {pite of us, 
and without being able to give any reafon for it, 
greater good withes for the one than the other, 
But this is occafioned by that fympathy and anti- 
pathy, which, I think, it is very plain, nature has 
implanted in all created beings whatfoever. 

This, therefore, is what we call fancy, and far 
different from that prejudice 1 am {peaking of, and 
which, indeed, enters chiefly through the ears.— 
When our notions of perfons and things, which 
of ourfelves we know nothing of, are guided, and 
our approbation or difapprobation of them excited 
merely by what we are told of them, and which 
afterwards we can never be convinced is unjuft, 
and perfevere in an opinion, which no proofs of 
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merit, or demerit, can change; then it is that iy 
may be faid to be governed by that fettled prepof 
feflion fo dangerous to the world, and to our owg 
characters, intereft, and happinefs; for the-otheris 
light, volatile, and of little confequence. 

A very learned author calls this unhappy im. 
pulfe ** The Jaundice of the Mind,” and | think 
there cannot be a more juft comparifon; for, % 
the poet fays, 

“¢ As all feems yellow to the jaundic’d eye, 
So one may truly add, 

¢ All take from prejudice’s taint its dye.” 

Could we once diveft ourfelves of the prepoflef. 
fions we have received, forget all the {tories we 
have been told, and examine all things with the 
unbiaffed eye of reafon, how widely different from 
what they at prefent feem, would moft of them & 
found! 

Iam very fenfible that this is a tafk extremely 
difficult, becaufe the greateft miftake of all that 
prejudice makes us guilty of is, that of miftaking 
that enemy to reafon for reafon :—we look on its 
ditates as the ditates of truth, and think we 
fhould fin againft both reafon and truth, if we 
were not ftrenuous in adhering to what we ima 
gine is right. 

We are all of us too apt to imagine we know 

‘ourfelves, when in faét, there is nothing in the 
whole world to which we are greater ftrangers: 
hard as it is to be perfe&tly acquainted with the 
heart of a perfon we converfe with, we can yet 
form by his a€tions, his words, or even his looks, 
@ more true judgment of it than our own. 

And how, indeed, fhould it be otherwife! Pre- 
judice begets paffion, and paflion infallibly blinds 
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our eyes, and fhuts our ears againft every thing 
that offers to contradict it. 

That paflion efpecially which is excited this 
way, is infinitely of the worft fort, becaufe all o- 
thers, be they never fo headitrong and tenacious 
for a time, will at length grow cool, and by de- 
grees {ubfide; but prejudice keeps the fire of ob- 
ftinacy eternally alive, and {till finding freth fuel 
for its fupport, renders it rather more {trong, than 
any way diminithed, or lefs fierce by age. 

Yet, blind as we are to this error in ourfelves, 
how quick-fighted are we to difcover, and how 
ready to laugh at it in other people! Applauding 
our own ftrength of reafon, and vain of a fuperior 
fenfe of things, a perfon who is prejudiced, though 
he fhould happen to be on the fide of truth, is the 
perpetual fubje&t of our ridicule; and often it 
proves, that he who thinks himfelf moft free from 
it, isin reality more guilty than the very man he 
condemns for it. 

To be plain, the world is wholly governed by 
prejudice, and I think it fearce pofhble to find any 
one perfon, whofe better judgment is not in a more 
or lefs degree perverted by it. 

How vain then, and impertinent, will fome of 
my readers fay are any animadverfions on it! Why 
any pains taken to decry and rail again{t an emo- 
tion, which is inherent to our nature, and there- 
fore not to be avoided! i 

To which I beg leave to anfwer, that it is only in- 
herent to our nature, as cuftom, which, indeed, is 
fecond nature, has made it fo; but not born with us, 
norare we [ubjected to it by any laws of fatality. 

It is only to the firft impreflions the foul ree 
ceives, that thofe indelible marks of partiality I 
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have mentioned, and which we fee every where, 
are entirely owing: the unhappy tendency is not, 
therefore, properly fpeaking, our own, but infufed 
into us by others; and though, notwithftanding it 
afterwards becomes fo powerful as to put into fub. 
jection all thofe nobler faculties, which are, in 
deed, the gift of Heaven, yet is it {till but thede 
pravity of human nature, not nature itfelf. 

Parents, who are poflefled with a ftrong opinion 
of any thing themfelves, are fure to inftil it into the 

‘minds of their children, and fo render prejudice 
hereditary: whereas, if the young mind were left J 
to itfelf, reafon would have room to operate :-—we 
fhould examine before we judged, and not con 
demn, or applaud, but as the caufe deferved. 

Whoever is entrufted with the care of youth,as 
parents ar@ by nature, and governoré, tutors, and 
preceptors by commifhon from them, thould, mes 
thinks, endeavour rather to calm than excite any 
viclent emotions in their pupils: —they fhould con- 
vince them that nothing but virtue was truly wor- 
thy of an ardency of love or ambition, and that vice 
alone onght to be held in abhorrence. 

This would be a laidable orejudice!—A preju- 
dice which would go hand in hand with reafon, and 
fecure to us that peace and happinefs which all o- 
ther prejudices are fure to deftroy. 

What fad effects have not many kingdoms ex- 
perienced by the hereditary prejudice between two 
powerful families; who have hated each other 
merely becaufe their forefathers did fo! As for 
example; the Guelphs and Gibelines of Italy;— 
the Marius and Metelli of old Rome; and the ba- 
rons wars of England. . 

National prejudices are yet more dangerous, 
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and indeed much more ridiculous :—What can 
be a greater abfurdity than for one whole people 
to hate another, only for being born in a different 
‘ climate, and which they are taught to believe, in- 
fpires them with fome fentiments or inclinations 
oppugnant to their own, though, perhaps, all this 
may be without foundation. 

Whoever, therefore, by his example or precept, 
labours to keep thefe foolith animofities alive, in 
my opinion deferves little thanks from the world, 
either for his wit, or good-will to mankind: and 
as wife and great a man as the late earl of Roche 
fter was in other things, in this he teftified a pare 
tiality unworthy his character. 

In his poem on * Nothing,” which, it maft be 
confeffed, is a mafter-piece, and wants nothing but 
jutice in fome of the allufions to be efteemed, not 
only the beft he ever wrote, but even fuperior to all 
others of the kind, he has thefe lines: 


French truth, Dutch prowefs, Britith policy, 7 

Hibernian learning, Scotch civility, ' 

Spaniards difpatch, Danes wit, are chiefly feen r 
in thee. 


Now thefe refie&tions, however juft as to the 
general, are certainly the contrary as to particus 
lars:—I never can believe, that merely being born 
in this or that kingdom, has any influence over the 
difpofition of the natives.—It is certainly a very 
narrow way of judging.—In fpite of the little 
faith there is to be given to French promifes, or 
even treaties, I cannot be fo uncharitable as to be- 
lieve there are no fincere or honeft people among 
that populous nation; much lefs can I be brought 
to think, that every man born in Holland would 
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prefer eafé'to glory.— The Britith policy may ins 
deed fometimes have been faid to nod, but thenit 
has awaked, and roufed itfelgagain, to the confus 
fion of all thofe who thought to take advantage of 
its fupinenefs.— As to the learning of Hibernia, 
many of her fons have given evident proofs, that 
blunders are not entailed upon that nation any 
more than others.—Then as to the Scots, none 
can difpute a poflibilityof their equalling in pos 
litenefs any nation in the world, who remembers 
the late dukes of Argyle and Hamilton, or has the 
honour of knowing his grace of Buccleugh, the 
earl of Marchmont, and many others, now living 
ornaments of their country, and the delight of all 
who fee them, and who have no need of being 
named to be diftinguifhed.—The Spaniards, it 
muft be confefled, move flow for the moft part; 
yet there have been inftances of their being more 
alert.—Nor ought we to fuppofe the Danes are al] 
infipid clods, becaufe our libraries give no proof 
to the contrary. 

But were what this noble lord has here advan. 
ced ftri&tly true, yet as it helps to preferve national 
prejudice, and confequently national ridicule, he 
lmd much better have employed that prodigious tas 
lent he was mafter of another way. 

Many others befide his lord thip, have, with lefs 
abilities, and more ill-nature, done all in their 
power to divide England againft itfelf, and render 
county and county obnoxious to each other.— 
The flage, which was defigned the fchool of mo» 
rality, and by mingling pleafure with improves 
ment, to harmonize the mind, and infpire unity 
among men, has in fome theatrical reprefentations 
been mot fhamefully proftituted to ends the very 
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feverfe; and not only gentlemen who happen to 
jive out of London, but the moft eminent citizens 
who live within the found of Bow-bell, made a 
public ridicule. A country ’fquire and an alder- 
man of London are {ure to be the charaéters to ex- 
cite laughter.—Our modern writers are more po- 
lite than Shakefpeare, Johnfon, and their contem< 
poraries, who always made the fools in their plays 
court-parafites, or at leaft jefters, but the city and 
country are now the only places from which a buf« 
foon is to be picked. 

The farcafms, vented here and elfewhere, have 
often a poignancy in them, which cannot but be 
refented by thofe who have underftanding enough 
to perceive when they are affronted, and fome- 
times occafion heart-burnings againft thofe who 
courage, and feem to be pleafed with the ridi- 
tule; which are no way agreeable to that cordia- 
lity and good-will which ought to fubiift between 
every community of a nation, in order to render 
the whole a truly happy people. 

All this, and innumerable other ills, are the 
effets of that prejudice I mean; but I was led 
into a refle€tion on it by a late inftance, which, 
though in private life, deferves the attention of 
the public, as it may be a warning againft inflil- 
ling into youth principles which are not to be e= 
rafed in maturity. 

A gentleman, who had acquired’a confiderable 
fortune in the mercantile way, left at his deceafe 
afon of about twelve years of age, and a daugh- 
ter of five. As the mother was dead fome time 
before, the one was continued at Weftminfter 
fhool, by the perfons appointed for his guardians, 
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and the other committed to the care of a fifter of 
her mother’s. 

This good lady was extremely fond of her young 
charge, and, as fhe grew up, neglected nothing 
that might render her perfeétly accomplifhed:— 
the means allowed her for improvement were not 
threwn away; the had a very good capacity, and 
took fuch a pleafure in learning whatever the was 
taught, that the progrefs fhe made was infinitely 
beyond the expeCtations of thofe appointed for her 
inftructors. 

To add to this, her perfon was very lovely; na 
ture had beftowed on her a thoufand charms; and 
without being what one may call an exquifite beau. 
ty, there was fomething in her yet more agree. 
able, and more formed to attract, than we often 
find in thofe who are accounted fo. 

Being fuch as I have defcribed, it is not to be 
wondered at, that there were many who thought 
her worthy of their ferious addreffes; but though 
fhe began early to have admirers, fhe feemed ute 
terly infenfible of any tender emotions ; and all 
the fine things faid, and wrote to her, had no 0 
ther effe&t, than to give her diverfion. 

Her brother, after having perfected himfelf ia 
every thing that was thought neceflary for his edu« 
cation at home, was fent abroad to make himéfelf 
acquainted with the cuftoms and manners of other 
countries; and after having paflud fome time in 
France, and feen all Italy, returned a very accom« 
plithed and complete gentleman. 

Sabina, for fo I fhall call this young lady, was 
but between the years of nineteen and twenty 
when he came back to England:—As they had 
mot feen each other for above four years, cach 
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found fo many new embellifhments in the other, 
as rendered both extremely fatisfied; few brothers 
and fifters ever loved with a more fincere affecti- 
on, and would have gone greater lengths to have 
obliged each oi her. 

They were always proud of being feen toge- 
ther:—in the Mall, or at any plaee of public re- 
fort, they were conftant companions. —They had 
been one night at the opera, when, as he was fee- 
ing her fafe home, as was always his cuftom, he 
faid, laughing to her, * I believe, filter, you have 
“ made a conquett to night :—lI perceived a cer- 
“ tain friend of mine in the pit, who feemed more 
“ engrofled by you than any thing on the ftage.” 
“| fhould be forry, anfwered the, in the fame 
“ gay tone, that any friend of yours fhould have 
“fo bad a tafte as to Jet any thing draw off his 
“ attention from thofe delightful founds we have 
# been hearing.” 

© O, refumed he, mufic is an incentive to love, 
“and as he did not hear that of your voice, he 
“ might not lofe what iflued from the orcheftra, 
“by having his eyes fixed upon your charms, 
“ which they really were fo ftrongly, during the 
“ whole entertainment, that I am fure you muft 
“have taken notice of it yourfelf, if you would 
“ confefs the truth.” 

“ It is fo common, faid fhe, for thofe in the pit 
“ to ftare into the boxes, that I fhould have found 
“nothing particular in what you tell me, had I 
“really obferved it, which 1 affure you, without 
“any affectation, | did not.” 

On this he rallied her a little on pretending to 
beabfolutely free from the vanity, which the men 
will have it is fo inherent to our fex, that none of 
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us are without fome fhare; which fhe returned 
with equal pleafantry, on the foibles of the other, 
and this kind of chit-chat brought them to her 
door, where he took leave of her, being engaged 
to fup with fome gentlemen at a tavern; and the 
went in, and it is likely thought no more of what 
had pafled between them. 

It is pofhble alfo, that the young gentleman 
himfelf had not been much in earneft in what he 
faid; but if he was not at that time, he certainly 
was very much fo afterwards. 

The friend he had mentioned to his filter hap. 
pened to be one of the company with whom he was 
engaged that night.—He was a gentleman of fine 
parts and education, had a very graceful perfon, 
and was in poffeflion of a large eftate in the prin 
cipality of Wales, of which he was a native, and 
defcended from an antient and worthy family. 

This gentleman, whofe real name I beg leave to 
conceal under that of Luellin, was, in effed, ve- 
ry much charmed with Sabina, and not knowing 
who fhe was, told her brother he was an extreme 
happy man, to have the pleafure of entertaining 
in fo free a manner, as he perceived he did, fo 
fine a woman. 

To which the other replied in terms which 
made him know the young perfon he had fo good 
an opinion of was his fifter; and what he faid be- 
ing confirmed by another of the company, who 
was alfo at the opera, and had feen Sabina before 
Luellin refumed that gaiety which was natural to 
him, but had been a little interrupted, while he 
knew not but in the perfon of an intimate friend 
he might find an impediment to thofe defires, 
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which, young as they were, had already made a 
very great progrefs in his heart. 

He made nofarther difcovery of them that night 
however, but carly the next morning went in 
fearch of the brother of his adorable; and having 
found him, after a very fhort prelude, acquainted 
him, that the bufinefs he came upon was love; 
that, though he had feen his charming fifter but 
once, he had for her all the paffion a man could be 
pofleffed of ;—that his life would henceforward be 
aburthen to him, if not bleffed with the hopes of 
pafling it with her; and concluded with conjuring 
him by all their friend {hip to introduce him to her, 
if her heart was not already engaged, and to fa 
vour his pretenfions with all the intereft nearnefs 
of blood gave him in her. 

The propofal was too advantageous for Sabina 
not to make her brother highly {fatisfied with it, 
and he told her lover with the fame franknefs 
as he had declared himfelf, that nothing in the 
world he then knew of would be capable of afford- 
ing him fo perfect a joy as tofee a union between 
two perfons fo dear to him. 

He alfo affured him, that he had feveral times 
talked to his fifter on the fubject of marriage, and 
the had always anfwered him in fuch a manner, 
as knowing her fincerity, and the confidence fhe 
had in him, -made him pofitive fhe had not yet 
entertained any thoughts of it, or given any man 
the ledft room to flatter himfelf the preferred him 
above others. 

To this he added, that he would go direétly to 
her lodgings, and prepare her to receive the ho- 
hour of a vifit from him that very afternoon. 

Luellin embraced, and thanked him in term 
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which teftified the fervency of this paffion; and 
after having, according to the cuftom of lovers, 
a thoufand times over renewed his intreaties that 
he would be zealous in his caufe, and appointed 
the place where he fhould meet about the hour of 
tea-drinking, took his leave with a heart full of 
the moft flattering ideas of a {peedy fuccefs in his 
defires. 

The brother of Sabina, on the other hand, had 
never undertaken an office more pleafing to him; 
and not doubting but the affair would be eafily 
accomplifhed, as there was not the leaft exception 
could be made, either as to the family, fortune, 
character, or perfonal accomplifhments of Luellin, 
gave himfelf not fo much trouble as to furnith 
himfelf previoufly with arguments to convince her 
of what he imagined fhe would have fenfe enough 
to diftinguith without the help of perfuafion. 

In this opinion he went to her apartment, where 
finding her at breakfaft, in a loofe dithabille— 
**Tam glad, faid he, I am come before you are 
“ dreft, for 1 expe& you will equip yourfelf in 
** the moft becoming manner you can, in order 
** to rivet more ftrongly thofe chains you have al- 
** ready thrown over a heart I take upon me to 
** recommend to your acceptance.” 

She looked earneftly at him as he finithed thefe 
words, and finding a mixture of ferioufnefs and 
gaicty in his countenance, knew not well howto 
underftand the meaning of what he faid, or in 
what manner to anfwer; but after a fhort paufe, 
** You are either in a very merry humour this 
“ morning, replied fhe, and talk in this fafhion 
“ merely to divert yourfelf, or elfe you want to 
% prove that vanity in me, of which lait night you 
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saccufed our whole fex: if it be the former, I 
& fhall be ready to join in any thing that give: you 
& pleafure ; but if the latcer, mutt affure you, I 
 fhall never think that heart worthy of my ac- 
®ceptance, that is to be gained or preferved by 
“ outward fhow. 

“ Perfectly well judged, indeed, my dear fitter, 
“replied he; but f expected no lefs from you, 
& and {poke as I did only to give you an opportue 
« nity of teftifying that good fenfe, which can never 
“ fail both of engaging and making happy who- 
“ ever you defire to make fo.—I hope alfo, conti- 
“nued he, growing yet more grave, it will fo di- 
ret your choice as to eftablith a lafting felicity 
“ for yourfelf.” 

After’ fhe had anfwered this compliment in 
terms fuitable to the occafion, he told her, he 
thought it was now time to think on marriage, 
and that the perfon he fhould introdue that after- 
noon had all the qualifications that a woman 
could with to find in a partner for life—He pro- 
ceeded to inform her, that he had begun an ac- 
quaintance with him in Italy, that they had lived 
in the greateft intimacy ever fince. ‘* Not a fecret 
“in either of our hearts, faid he, but what each 
“ communicated to the other: I muft therefore be 
allowed to be a competent judge of his prin- 
“ ciples, honour, fortune, and every thing belong- 
“ing to him, and can venture to aflure you, all 
“ are fuch as merit the love and efteem of as many 
“ as have the pleafure of knowing him.” 

Such a charaéter from a mouth which the knew 
was incapable of deceiving her, rendered her more 
ferious than fhe would otherwife have been at a 


propofal of this nature, and fhe feemed to relith it 
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with as much fatisfaCtion as was becoming of her 
or could be hoped for from a young lady of her 
ftrict modefty. 

In fine, the brother had all the reafon in the 
world to believe his negotiation would be crowned 
with the fuccefs he withed, and that he had in- 
fpired her with a prepoffeffion in favour of this 
new lover, which wanted nothing but the fight of 
him to be ripened into paflion. 

It is probable, indeed, his conjectures would 
not have deceived him, had he not unhappily des 
ftroyed all he had been doing, by mentioning the 
name and country of the perfon he recommended; 
an error he could not be aware of, as he was whole 
ly ignorant of that only weaknefs which his fitter 
had the misfortune to be guilty of. 

That aunt, with whom the had been educated 
from her moft tender years, had, 1 know not on 
what account, a ftrong hatred to every one that 
came out of Wales, which the was continually tee 
ftifying, in {peaking of that whole people in mof 
contemptible, opprobrious, and even fcurrilous 
terms; by this means Sabina imbibed a prejudice 
again{t them, which would not fuffer her to think 
there could poflibly be any fuch thing as merit a 
mong them ; and fhe no fooner heard her brother 
fay he was of that country, than all her late {weet« 
nefs of behaviour was converted into fournefs and 
difdain, and fhe cried out in a tone full of {corn 
and derifion,—‘* Heavens! is it a Welchman of 
whom you have been faying all thefe fine things?” 

The brother was ftrangely furprized, as well he 
might, at a turn fo fudden, and which he was {fo 
little able to comprehend; but the foon unravels . 
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fhe had been accuftomed to hear her aunt do, a- 
gainft that country, and all the natives of it. 

It was in vain he reprefented to her the injuftice 
of having an averfion to the people of any parti- 
cular country;—in vain he recited many exam- 
ples of great and worthy perfons, who were born 
even in climates where they could leaft have been 
expected, or that he endeavoured wih all his 
might to convince her, that Wales had many 
things to boaft of, beyond any other part of his 
majefty’s dominions; the prejudice was fixed and 
inexorably rooted in her heart, nor could any 
thing he alledged, make the leait change in her 
fentiments. 

“ Well, filter, faid he at laft, fince I find my ar- 
“ guments have fo little weight with you, I thall 
leave you to be convinced by your own judg- 
“ ment, which I am very certain will dire&t you 
* better, when once you are acquainted with Luele 
“jin, whom, notwithftanding all your prejudice, 
“T thall bring this afternoon, and infift on your 
“ receiving him as my friend at leatt. 

“ Since you will oblige me to fee him, an- 
“ fwered the, decency compels me to treat him 
“with civility, if you ‘had lefs regard for him; 
“ but this you may expect, nor ought to take it 
“ill of me, that if he makes any declaration to 
“ me of the kind you mention, I fhall give himfuch 
“a reply as will put a {top to any future thoughts 
“ of me, and convince him, that I am determined, 
“whatever be my fate, never to wear a leek in 
* my bofom.” 

It is utterly impoffible to defcribe how much the 
young gentleman was aftonifhed and troubled to 
perceive fo obftinate a folly had dominion over 2 
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fifter, whofe underftanding till now he had a high 
idea of :—he doubted not, however, but the fight of 
Luellin, who is defervedly accounted one of the 


































moft handfome and bett-bred men of the age, It 
would have the fame influence over her, as it had J him: 
on all others who converfed with him. woul 
He therefore offered no more in oppofition to B his + 
her humour, but flattering himfelf with the plea § had 
fure he fhould afterwards have in rallying heron — Lue 
the change in her fentiments, took his leave, with time 
thanking her in an ironical way, though gravely, § thou 
for the confideration fhe teftified to have for him, § him 
in refolving to ufe a Welchman well, becaufe he § rath 
had a value for him. thar 
The full belief he had that an acquaintace with § fron 
Luellin would make her of a quite different way V 
of thinking, and entirely extirpate that ridiculous peo 
prejudice which had been initilled into her againt § to | 
all of his country, prevented him from acquaint J cio 
ing Luellin with anything that had paffed between § it, ; 
them on that fcore, and indeed gave him rather ] 
hopes of fuccefs, than the contrary; a thing he ale J pry 
terwards very much repented of: but as he was § dor 
deceived himfelf by a too good opinion of his fif- F pin 
ter’s underftanding and penetration, he could mot for 
be blamed for deceiving his friend. his 
He only told him, that in cafe he found Sabina, B for 
at the fecond fight of her, worthy of thofe tender mi 
inclinations the firft had infpired him with, he 
thought it would not be proper for him, as fhe F de 
was of a temper extremely referved, to make any Bh 
declaration of his fentiments on that head, till, by Bed 
a repetition of his vifit, they fhould become better fh 
acquainted. “fe hi 
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the lover was, he could not but approve of it, e- 
fpecially as the other affured him, that in the mean 
time he would labour for his intereft. 

It is certain that the brother of Sabina advifed 
him to proceed in this manner, as he thought it 
would be the moft effe€tual way of fucceeding in 
his wifhes; becaufe, as he found the averfion fhe 
had conceived againft all thofe of that country 
Luellin was, he imagined it muft be fome little 
time before it could wear off; or even in cafe the 
fhould be convinced of her error at firft fight of 
him, fhe would then be afhamed to confefs it, and 
rather chufe to doa violence to her own heart, 
than fuffer it to be faid fhe could fo eafily pafs 
from one extreme to another. 

What he thought on this fcore was truly nature; 
people do not care to acknowledge they have been 
to blame, and when they have appeared very tena= 
cious in any point, fometimes are apt to perfift in 
it, after their reafon gives the lie to their tongue. 

He therefore acted for his friend in the moft 
prudent manner imaginable; but alas! what wif- 
dom is fufficient to combat againft prejudice! Sa- 
bina could not but confefs her lover was a very hand 
fome and accomplifhed perfon, yet the thoughts of 
his being Welch, prevented any good quality fhe 
found in him from making an impreffion in her 
mind in favour of his hopes. 

She performed her promife to her brother in 
deed, and received him with civility; but her be- 
haviour was fo diftant, and all fhe faid accompani- 
ed with fuch a gloomy referve, as might eafily 
fhew any one, who was the leaft acquainted with 
her temper, how little fhe was pleafed with his 
company. 
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Luellin, however, was not unhappy enough tp 
difcover it; and imputing that extraordinary thy. 
nefs he could not help obferving in her merely to 
her modefty, propofed to her brother feveral parties 
of pleafure for them three; but fhe abfolutely de. 
clined making one in any of them.—When he 
mentioned ombre, fhe faid the hated cards;~if 
taking a little excurfion out of town, a country 
ramble was her averfion ;—Ranelagh gave her the 
vapours;—Vauxhall-gardens were, too cold ;—the 
fire-works at Cuper’s were fhocking ;—the feafon 
for plays was over for polite people;—and a con. 
cert always made her melancholy. 

Befides all this, her refufals were given ina 
manner, which had fo much of difdain in it, as § 
made her brother bite his lips with vexation, and 
occafioned him to fhorten his vifit, very much to 
the diffatisfaction of the other, who, in fpite of the 
coldnefs, and indeed ill-nature of Sabina, thought 
her more charming at this fecond interview, than 
he had done at the firft, and confequently was more 
in Jove than ever. 

The brother, to avoid entering into any difcourle 
with him on a topic which he could not anfwer to, 
without either deceiving or giving pain to. his 
friend, pretended an engagement, and parted from 
him the moment they left Sabina’s lodgings. 

As he had a very fincere friend hip for Luellin, 
and the molt tender regard for the welfare of his 
fifter, to find the was likely to continue refractory 
to what afforded fo great a profpeét of happinels 
to her, rendered him extremely uneafy and pet 
plexed.—Early the next morning he went to her 
again, and after having taken the privilege of a 
brother in condemning her condudt, and the fool 
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ith prepoffeflion which had occafioned it, the lit- 
tle eflicacy he found that had on her, made him 
‘once more have recourfe to the arguments he be- 
fore had urged, and endeavour to reafon her out 
of a prejudice, which had not the lea(t foundation 
ja truth, or common fenfe. 

But had this gentleman been endued with the 
eloquence of an angel, all he had faid would have 
been loft on the perverfe, the obftinate Sabina.— 
Equally deaf to his remonftrances and perfuafions, 
all he could get from her was, an intreaty to per 
fecute her no more with any difcourfe on fo dif- 
agreeable a fubje€t, and to beg he would not take 
it ill, that, in this, fhe never could be brought to 
B acquiefce with his opinion. 

On his aking her, if fhe found any thing dif- 
agreeable, either in the perfon or converfation of 
Luellin, the replied, that the could not but allow 
he was handiome, genteel, had both wit and good 
breeding; but, notwithftanding all this, as he was 
Welch, he was her averfion. 

In fine, there was no prevailing on her to re« 
ceive a fecond vilit; and fhe protefted folemnly 
that the would never be troubled with him any 
more; adding, ‘* If you had that real affe€tion for 
me you pretend, and as I might expect froma 
“brother, you would be far from defiring I fhould 
“ put fo great a con{traint upon myfelf, as to treat 
“ civilly, or even to fit in company with, a man of 
“his country.” 

In anfwer to this peremptory refufal, he could 
not help telling her, that he was forry he had been 
deceived in the good opinion he had of her under- 
ftanding ;—that he bluthed for her folly, and that 
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from this time forward, he fhould look upon he 
as utterly unworthy the happinefs the rejected. 

Such cruel words fiom a brother the tenderly 
loved, made her burfl into tears; but he was in 
reality too angry with her to be at all moved by 
them, and flung out of the room, without eve, 
tarning his eyes on her. 

Luellin, who little fufpe&ed his misfortune, 
had been in fearch of his dear friend and confident, 
while he was with his fifter, and not finding him 
at home, went to every place where they had been 
ufed to meet; but the other not knowing whatto 
fay to him, fo induftrioufly avoided him, that it was 
three or four days before he could fee him. 

This made him imagine, that ail was not % 
right as heat firft had flattered himfelf with; that 
either the brother did not fincerely approve of his 
alliance, or that Sabina herfelf was againft it— 
Impatient to be convinced, he went to his lodgings, 
and waited there till he came home, though it was 
late at night. 

The brother of Sabina was a little furprized to 
find him there, and, not very well prepared how 
to behave on this occafion, could neither deny that 
he had purpofely thunned him, nor the motive d 

his doing fo. 

He let him into part of the averfion his filter 

_ had conceived againit Wales, and owned he feared 
his being of that country would be an objection 
not eafy to be removed; but as he did not let him 
into the whole of the contempt fhe was poflefled 
of, nor all the difcourfe they had together on that 
fubjec, the lover ftill retained fome hopes of get 
ting over the difficulty. 


After a great deal of talk on the affair, it wasa- 
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greed between them, that Luellin fhould write to 
her; and, at the fame time that he declared his 
afon, gave a hint, that he was not ignorant his 
country was fo unhappy as to be difliked by hers. 
and an affurance, that if he thould be fo fortunate 
to fucceed in his pretenfious, he never would de- 
fre her to fet a foot in Wales, nor would be there 
himfelf, but live with her either in London, or in 
aay other place fhe fhould make choice of. 

This being refolved upon, the brother took up- 
on him to be the bearer, and alfo once more to ex- 
et all the intereft he had with her, in the behalf 
of the author, the truly devoted Luellin, as he fub- 
fribed himfelf at the bottom of this amorous e- 
piltle. 

So faithful was he in the caufe of his friend, 
that he not only performed the promife he had 
made him, but alfo gave fo high a chara¢ter of him, 
and the advantages would accrue to their family 
by an alliance with him, to alk their kindred, that 
Sabina could fee none of them, without hearing 
fomething of the merits of Luellin, and how hap- 
py the might be with him: to all which the re- 
turned much the fame anfwers the had given her 
brother, and fometimes with more tharpnefs. 

That gentleman, however, had the hardeft tafk 
to prevail with her to hear him read the letter he 
brought to her; for all he could fay was ineffetual 
tomake her look upon it herfelf.. And what in 
the end did all his endeavours avail? Before he had 
well concluded, fhe fnatched the paper out of his 
hand, tore it, and ftamped it on the floor. 

A fecond quarrel now arofe between them on 
this fcore ;—he left her ina very great paflion, and 
wernt no more to vilit her; but her other relations 
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ftill continued to argue with her in favour of Luels 
lin, though to no manner of purpofe, unlefs jt 
were to give her greater opportunities of difcover. 
ing her obftinacy in this point. 

Luellin in the mean time, to whom the brother 
‘was now obliged to relate the whole truth, in or. 
der to cure him of a pafhion which he was now 
convinced would never be returned, could not be 
perfuaded to defift; andas there was no pofhibility 
of bringing her to receive another vifit from him, 
purfued her to church, watched her wherever the 
went, and would not be hindred from {peaking to 
her in what place foever he faw her, or whatever 
company was with her, though the refpe€tful com. 
pliments he made her were never anfwered but 
with flights, and frequently with affronts. 

At laft, quite tired out with the perfecutions 
fhe received on all fides, fhe went privately into 
the country, acquainting no one perfon in the 
_ world, but a fervant who attended her, with the 
place of her retirement. 

Her brother and all her friends were very much 
troubled at her abfconding in this manner; but the 
paffionate Luellin was inconfolable :—fo truly did 
his faithful heart refent this ufage, that it threw 
him into a high fever, out of which he was not 
without great difficulty recovered. 

It is not to be doubted, but that great inquiries 
were made after the fair fugitive; but fhe had ta- 
ken fuch precautions as to render fruitlefs all en- 
deavours for that purpofe, nor did any body hear 


the leaft word from her, till they had intelligence: 


from herfelf, of what at firft filled them with afto- 
nifhment, and very foon afterwards with grief. 
This young lady, toamufe herfelf as well as the 
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eould in an abfence from all her kindred, and thofe 
others fhe had been accuflomed to converfe with, 
went to’ all the little diverfions the place the was 
inafforded: at one of thefe rural entertainments, 
the happened to fall into the company of a young 
gentieman, who told her he had left London for 
atime, merely to fhun the follicitations he was 
plagued with, to marry a perfon for whom he 
could have no inclination. 

. This parity, as the thought, of circumftances, 
made her conceive a kind of good-will for him, 
which, on his addrefling her, as he foon did, on a 
more tender {core, grew up into a kind of an af 
fection. 

She was fo free as to tell him fhe came into the 
country on the fame account as he did; and alfo to 
acquaint him with hes real name and family, which 
till then fhe had difguifed under a fictitious one. 

Whether he at firft intended this as a ferious af- 
fair, or only to divert him({elf, is uncertain ; but 
it is not fo that after he knew who fhe was, he 
left nothing unfaid, or undone, that he thought 
might engage her. 

Not that, as fhe has fince declared, fhe was ab- 
folutely in love with him: but fhe faw nothing 
where fhe was, befide himfelf, that feemed a fit 
eompanion for her:—he pretended an extremity 
of paflion for her, and that he. bad an eflate fupe- 
rior to what her fortune could expect; and all 
this joined with the confideration of filencing any 
overtures that might be made by her friends in the 
behalf of Luellin, or any other the might happen 
equally todiflike, prevailed on her toliften to the 
propofals of this new lover with a favourable ear, 
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and at length to give herfelf and fortune oep 
to him. 

In fine, without confulting one friend, witha 
out the leaft inquiry into his charaéter and cir. 
cumftances, or without any fettlement or provifis 
on, fhe married him, and in a few days after came 
up a biide to London, to the furprize, as 1 havg 
already faid, of all that knew her. 

As her hufband’s affairs were not immediately 
difcovered, the difinterefted part of her acquaine 
tance paid their compliments of congratulation; 
but thofe of her kindred and intimate friends, e 
fpecially her brother, could not approve of het 
having taken fo precipitate a {tep, and were very 
fearful of the event. 

But, not to prolong the narrative beyond what 
is neceffary, the unhappy Sabina, had not been 
married a month before fhe found her whole for« 
tune was obliged to go for the payment of her 
hufband’s debts ;—that it had been really to avoid 
his creditors, not a difagreeable match, as he had 
pretended to her, that brought him to that part 
of the country where it was her ill fortune to bes 
come his prey;—and that he neither was in pol- 
feffion of, nor ever had been, or was born to in 
herit a fingle foot of land, but had always lived a 
loofe idle life; and in fine, was looked upon, and 
in effe€& was no other, than a common {harper of 
the town. 

Difficult would it be for me to reprefent the 
miferies of her candition, which were rendered 
yet more fevere by the confcioufnels of having, 
in fome meafure, merited them by'a folly which 
fhe could now find no excufe for. 

After having lived for about halfa year with 3 
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hufband which the could no longer have the leaft 
régard for, and from whom, befides the deception 
he had been guilty of to her, the received only ill 
wage, and experiencing all the vexations of ree. 
proaches from abroad, and want at home, fhe at 
laft got rid of him :—he quitted her, and went to 
France, in quelt, as it is fuppofed, of new adven« 
tures. 

« This fine, gay, obftinate lady now is.glad to ace 
cept of a contribution made by her friends for 
fupporting her in a mean, plain way, vifited by 
few, refpected yet by fewer, and carefled by none: 
the has leifure to refle&t upon and regret the une 
happy prepoffeflion, which made her fo induftri« 
oufly fly the good Heaven proffered, in a wealthy, 
generous, and accomplifhed man, and throw here 
felf into the arms of an abandoned villain and ime. 
poftor. 

Had that aunt been living who had infpired 
her with fo fatal a prepoffeflion, fhe would doubte 
lefs have repented her of it; but death, fome time 
before Luellin had commenced his fuit, prevented 
her fuffering any thing, either from remorfe with- 
in herfelf, or from the reproaches of others. 

But while I truly commiferate the fate of Sa« 
bina, I cannot forbear accufing Luellin of want 
of judgment, in perfifting in his fuit, after being 
acquainted with the obftinate prepofleflion of his 
milirefs.—In my mind, itis a kind of Quixotifm, 
for merit to combat againft prejudice.—In vain 
does beauty, wit, bravery, virtue, courage, or eves 
ry other excellent qualification, that nature, joins 
ed with education, can beflow, oppofe itfelf a- 
gain{t the fails of that ftupid wind-mill in the braing 
aad though the poet fays, 
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‘¢ The brave and virtuous conquer difficulties, 
‘‘ By daring to oppofe them,” 


yet Iam of opinion, that great author thought not 
of prejudice when he wrote thofe lines, fince that 
is a difficulty not to be furmounted by any fervi- 
ces, any defervings, nor even any confiderations 
of felf-intereft whatfoever; but is, at the fame 
time, an enemy to the happinefs of the perfon 
who hatbours it, as much, if not more, than ta 
thofe who vainly endeavour to overcome it. 

As for Luellin, however, he recovered of hig 
fever, and his paffion at the fame time; and foon 
after had the good fortune to be married to a 
young lady of great merit herfelf, and truly fen« 
ftble of his, with whom he now lives in all the 
happinefs the world can give. 

I heartily with, that examples of the ill confes 
quences attending an unreafonable prejudice were 
lefs frequent; but 1 fear there are few into whofe 
hands this piece may fall, who will not rather 
think it too common a cafe to be inferted, thaw 
too extraordinary to be believed. 

Many, indeed, may laugh at the unfortunate 
Sabina, and plume themfelves on a fuperior un- 
derftanding, which enables them to avoid either a 
too great attachment, or too great an averfion for 
any particular place, or the natives of it, and cry, 
“*'They wonder the woman could be fo infatue 
* ated:—There certainly are worthy and unwor- 
** thy perfons born in all climates!” And yet thefe 
very perfons, who talk in this manner, are, per- 
haps, no lefs biaffed than the lady they condemn, 
though on different fubjects. 

If we could be fenfible that ftrong liking of 
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difliking we feel within ourfelves was prejudice, 
that very fenfibility would go a great way towards 
curing us of it; but the mifchiet, as I have already 
obferved, but cannot too often repeat, is, that we 
miftake the moft blind partiality for the moft 
quick-eyed judgment, and think every body in 
the wrong who does not fee as we do. 

It is therefore the bufinefs of all who could with 
to think or aét like rational creatures, on the firft 
emotions of an inclination to favour or disfavour 
any particular perfon or thing, to afk themfelves 
the queftion, Why they do fo?—to examine nice- 
ly into the merits of the caufe, and weigh them 
in the fcale of reafon.—How would then what 
feems moft ponderous often be found light as air, 
and that which appears but of a feathery fubftance, 
prove of more weight than gold ! 

Without this we never can be fure of forming a 
right judgment, or be capable of ating with even 
common juftice. 


“¢ Juftice, the queen of virtues!” 


(fays our excellent Waller, in one of his moral and 
in{tructive poems) 


“From our compleétion we are chafte or brave; 
“ But this from reafon, and from heaven we have, 
“ All other virtues dwell but in the blood; 

“ This in the foul, and gives the name of good!” 


Would not one think that man was mad, who 
fhould go all his life in leading-ftrings; yet what 
is it elfe to adhere to any thing in age, merely be- 
caufe we were taught it in our youth? 

Iam very fenfible, however, that all that can 
be faid by me, or any one elfe, on this fubjed, 
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would have as little efficacy as preaching to the 
winds and waves.—There is no turning the im- 
petuous tide of prejudice. It bears down every 
thing before it, and overflows all the boundaries 
of reafon. 

But wherefore has it this mighty force /—Why, 
by giving way to it at firit; by fuffering our nos 
bice faculties to be immerged in its bottomlefs 
depth, for want of taking a littie pains in the exers 
tion of them. 

Difficult it is to prevail on young perfons to 
apply themfeives ferioufly to an examination of 
themfelves, I mean their paflions and imclinations; 
they are, for the moft pa rt, too volatile to fix the 
raind in that ftate of reflection which is abfolutely 
neceflary to accompli:h fo great a work; and thofe 
who are arrived at a more advanced age, are ges. 
nerally too obftinate and too proud, to recede 


from an opinion-they have for a. long-time enter: 


tained. 


It is not, therefore, fo much the perfons who 
are prejudiced, as thofe who, like the aunt of Sa- 
bina, infpire that prejudice, on whom the blame 
lies of all the ills arifing from it? 

I would, therefore, methinks, fain prevail on 
thofe who unhappily are governed by prejudice, 
to keep it fo far to themfelves, as not by example, 
or precept, to render others guilty of the fame; to 
let the young and unbiafled mind take its own 
bent (excepting always in matters of religion and 
morality) and let reafon freely operate. The Al- 
mighty has given every-one a fufficient hare of 
that divine emanation to direct them to fome true 
judgment of the things of this world, or at leaft, 
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fo far as relates to their own affairs, or the good 
of fociety in general. 

As thefe lucubrations are intended for the good 
of the public, and the ,advice contained in them 
flows from a fincere heart, and the warmett wifhes 
for the true happinefs and innate peace of all my 
fellow-creatares, I flatter myfelf there is nothing 
I have urged on this head will give offence t 
any. 

And now having faid as much as I think pro- 
per, or can venture to do, though infinitely fhort 
of fo copious a fubje&, I thall take my leave of it 
at prefent, and proceed to another too predomi- 
nant, though a lefs univerfal error, and which has 
been, and ever will be, the occafion of much dif- 
quiet to thofe guilty of it, as well as thofe who 
may happen to be picqued by it. 

There is nothing requires a greater delicacy of 
fentiment and expreflion, than what we call rail- 
lery; and a perfon muft be very polite indeed, 
who knows how to practife it, fo as not to give of- 
fence. 

The difference between ridicule and raillery is 
fo very fmall, that the one is often miftaken for 
the other. The latter, therefore, ought never to 
be attempted but by people of fine tafte, nor play- 
ed off but on thofe equally qualified to return it; 
and as it has alfo fome diftant affinity to fatire, 
fhould never have for its fubje& matters of too fe« 
tious a nature. What expofes any thing we with 
to have concealed, though it may be done with an 
air of pleafantry, leaves a {ting behind it which is 
not‘éafily forgiven, and will be taken for ridicule, 
whether meant as fuch or not. 

- Raillery is always perfonal,—ridicule ought ne- 
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never to be fo; and whenever the former is fevere 
enough to have any tindture of the latter, it be. 
comes grofs, and deferves being refented as an 
affront. 

As fo few, therefore, are capable of giving or 
receiving it ina proper manner, and fo many pre- 
cautions are neceflary to be taken concerning it, 
it would be well if the humour were banifhed out 
of converfation entirely. 

1 know, it is generally looked upon as an agree. 
able method both of whetting and thewing wit, 
and for that reafon, all who either have, or imagine 
they have a talent that way, are extremely fond of 
exerting it. There is a faying much in the mouths 
of the vulgar, which is, * fuch a one had rather 
“ Jofe his friend than his jeft,” and am afraid too 
many, indeed, are of this mind; but how confo- 
nant fuch a difpofition is, either with prudence or 
good-nature, I leave the moft reafonable part of 
the world to determine. ~ 

To be merry ourfelves, or make {port for others, 
on the errors or miftakes of our friend or compa- 
nion, is certainly very unkind ;—but if our jeft 
is on the defeéts or infirmities of his perfon, it 
is cruel to the laft degree;—and if on his mif- 
fortune, monftroufly ungenerous and bafe.—Yet 
thefeare the topics which fome would-be wits make 
choice of for the entertainment of the company 
they are in, who, perhaps, are diverted at the 
expence of one, who has it not in his power to 
return the infult, though he is.fenfibly affected 
with it. 

None but thofe who feel the ftab a piquant.re- 
flection fometimes gives, can know to pity the 
pain of it;—yet if you reproach the perfon who 
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pifiéts it, he will tell you, he was only in jeft, 
and {poke as he did to excite a little laughter; fo 
that the moft cruel treatment that can be, paffes 
for innocent chearfulnefs, and good humour, fore 
getting what Cowley fays, 


’ 


«“ There isa fort of {mile, 
“© Which worfe than anger does revile.” 


I know nothing in effec that fticks longer on 
fhe mind than a bitter farcafm, efpecially when 
confcious of its having fome foundation in truth. 
But you will fay this is not raillery —I grant it is 
tidicule,—it is invective: yet it is that which, with 
people of narrow underftandings, paffes for raillery, 
and as fuch is excufed, if not applauded. 

I believe nobody will deny, but that the French 
excel in this branch of the art of converfation all 
the nations in the world; yet the abbe de Belle- 
gatde advifes his pupil to be very {paring of his 
wit that way. 

‘Nothing, fays that excellent inftruétor of 
‘youth, more fhews the quicknefs of the genius 
“than a genteel raillery; yet if it be not direéted 
‘with great judgment, it degenerates into grofs- 
“nefs, and turns to the ridicule, net fo much ine 
“deed on the perfon levelled at-in it, as on him 
‘who praCtifes it. 

* When you would give a loofe to pleafantry of 
‘this fort, the character of the perfon you would 
‘rally, as well as the topic for raillery, ought to 
‘be well confulted :—to take this liberty with one 
‘who is your fuperior, is infolence; with one 
too much beneath you, demeans yourfelf :—with 
‘perfons far advanced in years, or with thofe of 
‘a melancholy conftitution, it is abfurd; and with - 
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* Jadies, a freedom which favours too much of jn. 
* decency. 

¢ As your fentiments are gay; to rally well, your 
‘ expreflions mutt fo too, yet accompanied witha 
* certain foftnefs, which will render what you fay 
* tickling, not wounding, to the heart. 

“It is a happy talent, to know how to rally in 
* fuch a manner, as while you divert the company 
* with affe€ting a feverity on fome particular adii- 
* on or humour of any one, what has the appear. 
“ ance of a farcafm at firft hearing, fhall be found, 
* when confidered, the higheft praife could be 
* given. 

‘ Monfieur de Saintonge excels this way as 
« much as any man I know. He was one day in 
‘ company with the count de Buffy, and fomeo- 
* thers, when on fome occafion that nobleman faid, 
* he wondered any one could be-covetous. How, 
* my lord, cried Saintonge immediately, can you 
* be furprized at that in others, when you are fo 
* notorioufly guilty of it yourfelff—Is not your 
* lordfhip the moft covetuous man in the world, 
* who, not content with all the fine eftates you 
* have in France, are continually purchafing more 
¢ in.the Blue Plains!—Do not you lend your mo: 
* ney at more than cent. per cent. intereft above, 
“ and are not your levees every day crowded with 
* the lame and the blind, and all kind of miferable 
* people for that purpofe?’ 

‘ This wasa kind of raillery which delighted all 
* that heard it, and was the greateft compliment 
* could be paid to the count, who, every one 
* knows, is an almoft inimitable pattern of charity 
* and benevolence. 


* But few there.are who have a genius and hap- 
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*py turn of thought and expreflion adapted to give 
all the pleafure of raillery, and at the fame time 
tavoid any of its inconveniencies; and even thofe 
twho have, fhould take care not to ufe it too fre- 
«quently, left they fhould be fufpected as incapa- 
t ble of being ferious.’ 

The fame author alfo, in another celebrated piece 
of his, intitled “*‘ The Government of the Tongue,” 
has this maxim: 

‘ Never begin to fpeak without firft confidering 
*to whom you fpeak, in what manner you will 
+ fpeak, and wherefore you are to {peak; for words, 
like arrows, fhould never be thrown out, unlefs 
+ direEted to the mark propofed by them. 

‘ Whoever has fire and vivacity without judg- 
* ment, rides a young horfe without a bridle, and 
tis fure of being plunged into innumerable diffi- 
‘culties and dangers: correét therefore the one,. 
till your having attained the other is unqueftion- 
tably confirmed; and chufe rather to be taken for 
¢a man too dull and phlegmatic, than for a vain 
*trifler, who talks of things he knows not the cone 
*fequence of.’ 

I would not have any one imagine, that I have 
quoted the above author, becaufe I think there are 
none of our Englith ones have faid as good things 
on the occafion: I have only done it to thew, 
that though raillery is fo much in vogue among the 
French, that no one is accounted qualified for po- 
lite converfation without it, yet the wife and think~ 
ing part of that nation are for prefcribing fo many 
limits to it, as, if obferved, muft of neceflity ren- 
der it lefs practifed even there. 

The true genius of the Englifh nation is of a 
quite different turn :—deliberate and -fedate,—ra- 
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ther wife than witty, and naturally more ferious § sical 
than gay:—Raillery, therefore, is not our prop § nefs 
vince, and.the affectation of it fits but aukwardly § wet 
upon us. B 
A certain noble duke, now deceafed, had, pers J} mot 
haps, as great a talent for genteel raillery as any §} {ma 
man that lived; yet a lady of the court, at that hap 
time a celebrated beauty, could never be prevailed 9 itt: 
upon to forgive his writing thefe lines upon her; fes 
“ Belinda’s fparkling wit and eyes ~ 
“ United caft fo fierce a light, . 
“ As quickly flafhes, quickly dies, os 
Wounds not the heart, but burns the fight. o 
Love is all gentlenefs, all joy; - 
* Smooth are his looks, and foft his pace: 
“ Her Cupid is a black-guard boy, 
« That runs his link full in your face.” : 
‘We women do not like the impreflion we make ra 
fhould be eafily. erafed; and therefore I cannot v 
think it ftrange this lady fhould conceive a lJafting 0 
refentment again{t a nobleman, whofe reputation b 
for wit made every thing he advanced pafs for or« f 
shodox with all he converfed with, or who knew t 





any thing of him. 

It is certain her charms.had no effect on him, or 
that the defire he had of mortifying her vanity o- 
vercame all the admiration he might have of her 
other,good qualifications. I do not pretend to be 
enough miftrefs of that fecret hiftory, to relate the 
motives of his writing that poem; I can only fay, 
that whatever was the occafion, it was. more far 
caftic than could be expected from a perfon of his 
Grace’s known good-nature; and that when he 
could put pen to paper on fuch a {ubjeét, his fati- 
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sical humour prevailed over that refpe& and foft- 
nefs with which at other times he was accuftomed 
wo treat the ladies. 

But when people, without one grain of wit, hue 
mour, of even common fenfe, fhall pretend to fay 
{mart things, and vent their little malice, or per- 
haps envy, of fome fuperior qualification, and call 
itraillery, 1 would fain have thofe who are witnef- 
fes of fuch a behaviour examine ftridtly into it;: 
and then, I am very certain, a great many of thofe 
infidious reflections, which are thrown out with an 
air of pleafantry, and afford mirth to the hearers, 
would be found fuch as demand the utmoft con- 
tempt and indignation from all who have in reality: 
any underftanding or foftnefs of temper. 

1 do not fay, that all the infinuations thrown out,. 
proceed from any latent view of doing mifchief to 
the perfon they are levelled at, under the thew of 
raillery: there are fome people, who in their hearts 
with no hurt to any body, yet do a great deal with- 
out knowing it, merely to acquire the reputation of 
being very arch, as they call it; which is, by a 
great many in the world, looked upon as the fame 
thing as being very witty. 

I would therefore have all who are innoeent of 
this crime in the intention, beware how they be- 
come guilty of it through inadvertency. The 
want of thought creates many mifchiefs among 
mankind, and this is the reafon- that none ought 
to fpeak, till they have firft refle&ted on every 
thing that may poflibly be the confequence of what 
they {peak. 

The fcripture tells us, that the tongue is an une 
tuly member, and common experience may con- 
wince us, that there is nothing which is more cas 
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pable of bringing on all kinds of evils, difturs 
bances, and heart-burnings among fociety. 

To this the advocates for raillery may poffibly 
alledge, that as the perfon levelled at, is always 
prefent, they may have an opportunity of returns 
ing it in kind, if true, or vindicating them{elves, 
if the contrary. 

They muft, however, either know, or-eonfider, 
human nature very little, who argue in fuch ¢ 
manner. Some indeed will, doubtlefs, behave ace 
cording to this fuppofition: but there are others 
again, who when pertly attacked, may want fufle 
cient fpirit, or prefence of mind, in that inftang 
to make a proper-reply; and*fo fuffer themfelves 
to be laughed out of countenance. Nor is this 
the worft of it; by this bathfulnefs, which, as I 
faid- before, all people cannot avoid, the jeft upon 
them is very likely to be believed to have fomes 
what more in it than it has in reality, and does # 
mifchief perhaps, without the author intending or 
defiring it fhould. 

The greateft evils often fpring from the moft 
minute beginnings, and it would be alafting trou- 
ble on the mind of any-perfon who. has the leaft 
fenfe of juftice or good nature to find, that by hav- 
ing let falt fome inadvertent expreflion, and ut« 
terly without defign, he had’ been the occafion of 
deftroying the happinefs, or good fame, of anos 
ther. 

That this has been the cafe, I could produce 
many inftances, which have happened in the com- 
pafs of my own knowledge and obfervation, as # 
mere eitizen of the world, exclufive of my fpeCta- 
torial capacity; but I think it would be altogether 
needlefs to recite any of them, becaufe it isa truth 
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which every one’s experience may demontftrate, 
without the aid of argument, or other proof, than 
what.they may furnifh.to themfelves. 

But notwithftanding all I have faid againft rail 
lery, I am. heartily vexed when I fee people be» 
have fo as to render themfelves fit fubje@s, not 
only for that, but for the fevereft fatire that can 
be thrown againft them. I mean, whemthey pre- 
tend to make a.ferious matter of refentment of 
things intended only for fport. But it is even 
more ridiculous, as well as unjuft, when thofe 
who lay hold of every occafion to laugh-at their 
neighbours, are not able to fupport, with any de» 
gree of moderation, the leaft liberty of that kind 
taken with any thing belonging to themfelves. 

Yet there are fuch unreafonable mortals in the 
world’; but a3 1 judge them too incorrigible, and 
too proud to regard any admonitions from a Fe- 
male Cenfor, I fhall leave them to be correéted 
by the perpetual broils and’ di{quiets, fuch a dif- 
pofition of mind muft of'courfe involve them in, 
while they continue to be of it: 

As to thofe whofe more referved' tempers keep 
them from ever defcending to any difcourfe which 
feems to them light and: trifling, though it muft 
be owned, that nething can be more iil-judged 
than to treat them with it; yet, when I fee them 
inflamed with paffion, and’ready to quarrel’ with 
the perfon that offers it, I'always think there is 
more reafon to bluth for the extravagant aufterity 
of the one, than the imprudence of the other. 

Of this unhappy temper was the late Mr Den« 
nis, who, though a good’ poet; a much better cri- 
tic, and’ a man of great learning and’ excellent 
fenfe in other things, was fo weak, as not to ca- 
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dure any converfation that was not ftrictly ferious, 
A pun, a quibble, or conundrum, were more ters 
rible to him than a cannon-ball:—the leatt ate 
tempt toward raillery, though. not aimed at him. 
felf, was ready to throw him into a fever, and he 
could not reftrain himfelf even from abufing thole 
who difcovered a propenfity that way. 

This rendered him a companion but for a ve. 
ty few:—greatly leflened that love and refpeé& 
which wete due to his good qualities; and occa 
fioned many farcafms upon him.—Mr Poope, a 
mong others, exercifed his fatiric talent in thefe 
lines, which- being accounted very piCturefque, b 
fhall tranfcribe: 





Appius reddens at each word you fpeak, 
“* And ftares tremendous with a threat’ning eye,. 
*¢ Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapeftry. 


It was certainly a humour in him very unwor- 
thy of his character ; for though one cannot really. 
approve of a thou/and impertinencies one fome- 
times hears in company, it would be particularie 
zing one’s felf too much, to difcover any uncafi- 
nefs at them. 

Nay, though one fhould find one’s felf fingled 
out to be the butt of the moft grofs, and even im- 
pudent of all that can bear the name of raillery, it 
would be ftill the greateft mark of difcretion not 
to appear offended at it. The Italians havea pro- 
verb, ‘* that the more you laugh, the lefs you will 
* be laughed at,” 

Befides, to feem to take no notice of an infult 
this way, is the fure means of being revenged 


without either pain or trouble to one’s felf: who-: 


¢ver is brutal enough to offer it, and finds it paileg 
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with impunity, will imagine that every thing-is 
permitted to him, and that he may fay and do.as 
he pleafes, and in that prefumption give himfelf 
{uch a latitude, as, without being a prophet, one 
may foretel, will fooner or later meet with its due 
corre€tion: from fome one or other, who has as 
little prudence as himfelf. 

Since, then, to refent where there is the great- 
eft caufe for it, is not to be permitted, how fhall 
we excufe thofe to whom every little pleafantry, 
every bon mot, as the French term it, thall give 
offence ?—Certainly there is nothing can be faid 
in behalf of fuch a behaviour, and the perfon guilty 
of it, merits the keeneft ridicule in the room of 
raillery. 

But, after all, is it not better to avoid thewiag 
one’s wit, ina way, which, with all the precau- 
tions we can take, will bethe occafion of difquiet 
to fome weak minds, and create us enemiesof o- 
thers? 

lallow, indeed, that where a fele€&t company 
aremet,—where all are of the fame way of thisllt 
ing,—all harmony, vivacity, good fenfe, and good 
humour, a round of wit played off from one to 
another, will very agreeably pafs away an hour, 
and be a delightful relaxation from more ferious 
avocations. 

But I need not fay, how difficult fuch a congrefs 
isto be found among us ;—were it lefs fo, tlie fub- 
je& would probably not have been taken notice of 
in thefe lucubrations. 

‘We have the authority. of one of the very beft 
and moft knowing among our ancient poets, toaf= 
fure us of this truth. Thefe are his words ;. 
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« Men’s tempers more than faces differ; 
ss Even a brother is not like a brother: 
st One fhall be haughty, and fevere, 

“4 The other all complaifance and good-will. 
$¢ Strange itis the fame ftem, fame juice, fame feed, 
‘ Fruit of fuch various natures fhould produce; 
Yet true, moft true, experience daily thews. 
‘* How cou’dft thou then, deluded heart, e’er hope 

‘* A fympathetic influence in.a ftranger! 


Mr Dryden tells us, in one of his excellent 
poems, 


‘¢ Tis a mere madnefs to expect to find 
* In different men, one and the felf-fame mind, 


*How, indeed, can we imagine we can find that 
unanimity with any other perfon, which we can- 
not retain within ourfelves; as Dr Garth juflly 
e this inequality of the heart. 


** Mankisiione day ferene and clear appear, 
The next they’re cloudy, fullen, and fevere. 
New paflions new opinions ftill excite, 

‘¢ And what they like at noon, defpife at night: 

“ They gain with labour, what they quit with eafe; 

“ And health, for wantof change, growsa difeafe. 

** Religion’s bright authority they dare, 

© And yet are flaves to fuperttifious fear. 

“ They counfel others, but themfelves deceive, 

“¢ And tho’ they’recozen’d ftill, they {till believe.” 


I have now but one thing more to add on this 
occafion, and that is a word or two of advice to 
thofe who are, and refolve to continue, lovers of 
raillery. 

Ip the firft place, 1 would fain prevail on them 
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never to make religion, in what form foever prace 
tifed, the fubje& of it.—In the next, the charaGter 
of the perfon they are about to rally, ought to be 
well confidered.—It would ill become a gay young 
perfon to exert his talent this way on a clergyman, 
or a judge, becaufe the gofpel and the law demand 
our reverence.—Next to thefe, our governors, pres 
ceptors, or whoever has had the care of our educa< 
tion, fhould be exempt from hearing any marks of 
our levity. 

But to a parent above all, we fhould never for- 
get that awful diftance, which the laws of God 
and man have fet between us,—whatever fondnefs 
they may have for us,—whatever liberties their 
good-nature may permit, the indulgencies we re= 
ceive fhould only increafe’ our love to them; not 
diminith our refpe&. 

It is too much if we are remifs in their prefences 
in the concealment of thofe things in ourfelves, 
which we are confcious they will not, nor can ap- 
prove, becaufe it difcovers a careleffnefs inconfift- 
ent with the homage due from us to theauthors of 
our being; but when we take upon us to be merry 
at any little paflion or humour we may happen to 
obferve in them, there is fomething fo monftrous 
in it, as muft be thocking to every reafonable bye= 
ftander. 

Yet this is but too common among the gay 
young gentlemen of our times; and there area 
great many who can be witty on no other occafion 
than the failings of their old dad, or the good old 
gentlewoman, their mother. ——The veneration 
which a great length of days was accuftomed to 
excite in all civilized nations, feems now wholly 
loft among us, and it is enough to be of an advan- 
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ced age, without any other failing, to be looked on 
as a proper object for raillery, if no worfe. 

Few fons behave like a young gentleman, whofe 
real name | fhall conceal under that of Belfont. 
This worthy example of filial duty, was heir tog 
very large eftate; yet, by the extreme parfimony 
of his father, denied many things befitting his age, 
rank, and fortune. He was obliged to avoid coms 
pany very much, and refufe making one in many 
a party of pleafure he would have been glad te 
have enjoyed; yet did he take care, that all the 
raillery on this enforced frugality, fhould fall ras 
ther on himfelf than him who was the caufe of it, 

Never did any fon feem more contented with 4 
father :—never had any father more ceafon to think 
himfelf happy in a fon. 

They lived entirely free from any reproaches on 
the one fide, or repinings on the other, till young 
Belfont had attained to the age of five-and-twenty, 
at which time he thought to reap the reward of his 
obedience :—his father having always affured him 
that he fhould then be married to a young lady 
whom from his childhood he had tenderly loved, 
and by whom he was neo lefs beloved.—Part of the 
eftate was to be fettled on them, and he now flat- 
tered himfelf with having it foon in his power to 
live in a manner more agreeable to his inclinati- 
ons, than he could do while under the dire€tion of 
a father, who looked on every thing beyond the 
neceflities of nature asduxury and prodigality. 

But it often happens, that when we imagine 
ourfelves moft near the attgiriment of our withes, 
fome fudden and unlooked-for accident.carries us 
fartheft off: even fo it proved with our young lov 


ers: the beautiful Sophia (for fo I thall call the 
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fay) was to give further teftimonies of her love 
and conftancy, by continuing to refufe yet a longer 
time, all other offers for the fake of Belfont; and 
Belfont to exercife his patience, fubmiffion, and 
obedience, in a trial infinitely more fevere than any 
he had before experienced. 

Every thing having been agreed between both 
their fathers, the marriage-articles were ordered to 
be drawn; and being brought by the lawyer, in or- 
der to be approved and figned by the réipedtive 
parties, and no objection being made by either of 
them, the father of the young lady afked old Bel- 
font to fet his hand, on which he fell into a cough, 
faid he was not well, that another time would do, 
and went out of the houfe in the moft abrupt man- 
ner that can be imagined, leaving Sophia, her fa- 
ther, and the lawyer, in the utmoft furprize, as 
not being able to penetrate into the meaning of 
fo cold a behaviour. 

Early the next morning the old gentleman re-~ 
ceived a letter from him, containing thefe lines. 


* Sir, 


‘MARRIAGE being a thing of fo much con- 
* fequence to the happinefs or mifery of thofe who 
‘enter into it, you cannot blame me for being 
‘more than ordinarily cautious on the feore of a 
* moft obedient and only fon :—and hope alfo you 
‘will agree with me, that they al both young 
‘ enough to wait a little longer, till time and more 
‘experience fhall qualify them better than we can 
* yet fuppofe them to be, for the management of 
a family.—I do not doubt but it will feem ftrange 
‘to you, that I fuffered things to proceed fo faf bee 


‘tween them, as I am of this wayiof thinking; 
Vou. LV. N 
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¢ but you know a moment will fometimes produge 
¢ refleGtions which have lain dormant in the mind- 
¢ for whole years.—This is the cafe with me, and 
‘1am now determined that Ned fhall continue 
* a bachelor, till a more proper feafon arrives for 
‘ making him change his condition. ——If your 
* daughter lives fingle till then, as I always in. 
© tended it fhould be a match, and I believe they 
‘ love one another, I fhall be ready to perform my 
* part towards fetting them together; if not, [ 
© with her much happinels with whoever the thall 
* make choice of, and am, with a great deal of 
* fincerity, 
‘SrR, 
*¢ Your moft humble, and 
* mott obedient fervant, 
‘ BELFont,’ 


Never did any confternation exceed that which 
both father and daughter were in at the receipt of 
this letter;—they knew not what to think, nor 
how to fix on the motive which had occafioned fo 
fudden an alteration. At one time they imputed 
it to fome caprice come into his own head. At 
others, they jmagined it owing to fome fault in the 
young gentleman; that either a new attachment 
had made him defirous of breaking off, or that he 
was guilty of fome fecret vice, which the father 
having juft gifcovered, could not in con{cience 
confent to his marriage, till he fhould be reclaims 
ed from it. , 

They read the letter over and over, examined 
with the utmoft nicety every word, and the more 
they endeavoured to find the meaning, the more 
they were at a lofs,and confounded at the intricacy: 
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Sophia, however, who could not be perfuaded that 
her lover had any hand in it, flattered herfelf that 
the fhould foon fee him, and then the myttery 
would be unravelled. 

But how much that poor young gentleman fuf- 
fered when he was told by his father, that he mutt 
think no more of Sophia as a perfon who was like- 
ly to be his wife, is not to be defcribed by any 
words I am able to make ufe of. 

At firft a jealous pang came over him ;—he i- 
magined his father had difeovered fomething in 
the behaviour of that young lady inconfiftent with 
the profeflions fhe had made him; but the old 
gentleman foon eafed him of thofe apprehenfions, 
by allowing her all the good qualities he could 
with in a daughter-in-law, except one. 

“ And what, Sir, is that?” (cried young Bel- 
font, with fomewhat of an impatience in his voiee 
and looks.) ‘‘ Frugality, (replied his father grave- 
“ly,) and I can never confent that an eftate, 
“ which I have {pent my whole life in the ftudy 
* of improving, fhall be fquandered away by the 
“ wife of my heir.” 

It was in vain that the fon affured him that he 
had never feen the leaft token of an extravagant 
temper in Sophia :—that fhe never frequented any 
expenfive places of diverfion, dreffed not in the 
leaft above her ftation in the world, but rather 
beneath it, and detefted gaming. The old man 
interrupted him by faying, ‘ All thefe things I 
“know as well as you; but it may be perhaps 
“ more owing to’ her father’s good oeconomy in 
“ debarring her, than her own natural difpofition: 
‘*T would not have you, (continued he) imagine 
 yourfelf wifen than your father;—I tell you the 

we 
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s feeds of profufenefs are in her nature, and want Pr 
** but opportunity to fhoot in all the modith luxu. in; 
“ ries of the age:—I have obferved that in her, ne 
** which convinces me of it, nor (hould the whole , 
6 world perfuade me to the contrary :—no, no, it r 
‘¢ is not in her power to deceive my penctiation; wr 
«6 —-therefore 1 once more command you to think re 
© no more of her.” a 
Young Belfont liftened attentively while he k 
{poke, but perceiving he did not mention the proof t 
he had received of her being of a humoar fo diffee 3 
rent from what he approved, took the liberty of ine P 
treating he would let him know what it was that : 
had made him all at once entertain fuch an opi- t 
nion of a young lady, whom he had heard him fo k 


lately praile for her modefty, difcretion, and good 
management of her father’s houfe. 

“ Aye, aye, (cried he) 1 then went with the curs 
&¢ rent of the world: people may impofe on me for 
‘6a time, but thank Heaven, my eyes are now 0- 
‘¢ pened : fon, fon, conquer this foolith paffion you 
“have for her, and affure yourfelf, that nothing 
6 can make you fo miferable as the indulging it.” 

On this the young gentleman told him, that 
his commands were ever facred to him; but once 
more befeeched him to let him into the reafons 
which induced him to lay this upon him, which, 
he acknowledged, was the moft difficult to be o- 
beyed of any he had yet enjoined. 

The refpe& and humility with which he {pokey 
made his father think he ought not to deny him 
this requeft; fo aiter a little farther converfation, 
acquainted him with the mighty difcovery he had 
made of her unworthinefs to come into their fa- 
mily, which, as 1 doubt not but my readers are 


—- we eats A 
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as impatient for as I myfelf was on the firft hear- 
ing the ftory, 1 fhall relate it with as much exact- 
nels as I can. 

It being winter, the two old gentlemen, with So- 
phia, were fitting near the fire, while the lawyer 
was at a defk at the other end of the room, cor- 
re€ting fome error he had made in the marriage- 
atticles. The fire beginning to decay, the young 
lady took the poker and ftirred it up; but, unfor- 
tunately for the intereft of her love, turned one 
of the cakes of coals upfide- down, fo that the freth 
part fell into the middle of the grate, and by that 
means became a bright blaze, gave a great heat, 
but was fooner burned out than it would have 
been, if in its former pofition. 

This appeared to old Belfont fuch an aé&t of exe 
travagancy, or carelefsnefs, that from that inftant 
he refolved to break the match: certain within 
himfelf, that fhe who was fo little faving in firing, 
would be no more fo in other things. 

The fon could not hear a reafon of this fort af- 
figned for the alteration in his fortune, without 
blufhing, with furprize and fhame, at the fordid 
meannefs of it; but, containing himfelf within 
thofe bounds of refpeé&t he had always obferved, 
and thought his duty to the author of his being, 
he only remonftrated, that Sophia might not, juft 
at that moment, confider the value of coals; or 
.that, perhaps, the cinder might fall in that manner 
by mere accident, without her intending it fhould 
do fo. 

' But he had little time for any arguments of 
that nature; the father cried out, there was noex- 
cufe to be made for her;—that the very thing he 
urged in her defence, was the fault he accufed her 

N 3 
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of;—that to want confideration, was to want every 
thing a wife ought to be endued with ;—and, a 
laft, went fo far as to menace his withdrawing all 
that paternal affection he had hitherto treated him 
with, if he either vilited, or held any correfpon. 
dence with her. 

He too weil knew the obftinacy of his father, 
to offer any thing in contradi€tion to what he 
faid; ond, with a low bow, promifed an implicit 
obedier ce to his will, which fo well pleafed the 
old gen leman, that he gave him his promife, ne 
ver to 7) about to compel him to marry any wo- 
man he did not like, in return for bis renoun. 
cing the woman he did like, in obedience to his 
will. 


Young Belfont was not fo little fincere in his 


affeCtion to his dear Sophia, as to refrain feeing 
her, though he ftill preferved all the duty and re. 
Spe&t he owed his father; for neither he thought 
obliged him to falfify his vows, and at the fame 
time do a violence to his inclinations, on fo fri« 
volous a pretence. 

He wrote to her, bewailing their mutual ill fore 
tune, and conjured her to meet him at the houfe 
of a perfon he knew he could confide in; the 
complied with the fummons, and never was there 
a more melancholy meeting than this firft. On 
her expreffing her aftonithment at fo ftrange a turn 
in his father’s fentiments, and defiring he would 
acquaint her with what he knew concerning it, 
he looked down and fighed, but made no reply, 
though the often renewed the queftion. 

This made her imagine there was fomething in 
it, which he feared to relate, as knowing it would 
give her pain, and doubted not but it was on the 
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{core of getting a larger fortune with fome other, 
that his father, who all the wold knew was avae 
ritious, had endeavoured to make him forego his 
pretenfions to her. : 

As the expreffed her belief of thisy and would 
not be prevailed upon to think the contrary, he, at 
lait, after having obliged her to a vow of fecrefy, 
revealed to her the whole truth, and the conver« 
fation he had with his father upon it. 

This he was obliged to repeat feveral times, be- 
fore fhe could be brought to give credit; but when 
at laft the did, the thing appeared to her fo very 
ridiculous, that in {pite of the trouble fhe was in, 
fhe could not forbear burfling into a loud laugh- 
‘ter, and cried out, ‘* Well, {ure 1 am the firft that 
“ever loft a hufband for the turning of a cin- 
6 der!” 

He then told her that it was the oddnefs of it, 
and the fears he had of expofing his father to the 
ridicule of the world, which rendered him fo un- 
willing to reveal it; but that he depended on her 
promife of never divulging it; which the readily 
renewed: after which they fell into more ferious 
converfation, the refule of which was, a folemn 
proteftation, to preferve themfelves each for the 
other, till fortune fhould more difpofe itfelf in fa- 
vour of their loves. 

In fine, old Belfont died in a fhort time. after, 
leaving his fon at liberty to purfue his inclinations, 
The father of Sophia at firft was fomething averfe 
to his daughter’s receiving the addrefles of a man 
- who had once fallen off; but, on his being made 
acquainted with the whole‘ftory, rather applauded 
the filial piety of young Belfont, than condemned 
him for it. 
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Thefe faithful lovers have now been married 
near three years, and reap the reward of their mus 
tua! fidelity, and invariable affe€tion. 

But as the reafon of my relating this little ad, 
venture, was to thew the amiablenefs “a refpe@. 
ful behaviour to parents, I with the « »mple of 
Belfont may have its due influence on all young 
perfons, particularly thofe of my own fex, ‘in 
whom the contrary appears more fhocking, than 
_ in the other, as the charaéteriftic of womanhood 
‘will not allow of many liberties which pals un. 

cenfured in the men. 


CO HABOSIC IGG OSHS 
BOOK XXIL 


T’has been fo much our cuftom, during the 
courfe of thefe eflays, to poftpone whatever 
offerings we had of our own to make the public, 
in order to infert thofe of our correfpondents, 
that it may perhaps feem ftrange no letter appear- 
ed in the fpeculations of laft month, efpecially as 
we had acknowledged the receipt of feveral in the 
foregoing. 

The delay, however, was not occafioned by 
our becoming either lefs grateful, or lefs complai- 
fant than heretofore, to thofe who are pleafed to 
favour us with fuch of their prgdu€tions as are 
proper to find a place in a work of this nature; 
but in reality, becaufe the topics we happened to 
fall upon, and which feemed to us very neceffary 
to be mentioned, branched out to a much greater 


length than we at firft intended they fhould, 
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_ But as reparation is the beft apology for any 
thing that may be taken amils, we fhall now give 
that fatisfaQion which is expected from us. 


To the Authors of the FEMate SrecrarTor. 
‘Labiks, 

‘ THE obliging reception you were pleafed to 
‘give to a former narrative I fent you, encou- 
‘rages me to approach you a fecond time with 
‘fomething, which, if the moral be rightly confi- 
‘dered, cannot, | think, but afford very inftruc- 
‘ tive leflons to the old as well. as young of both 
 fexes. 

1 thall, therefore, make no apology for the 
§ fubject, but 1am fenfible it may have fuffered by 
‘my manner of handling it; and fhall be proud 
* to fee it appear in your corretions and emenda- 
‘tions more worthy the attention of the town, 
‘and a place in your agreeable ucubrations. 

‘ But as 1 am apprehenfive that thofe furpriz- 
* ing adventures, which befel the heroine of the 
§ ftory, may give it rather the air of romance than 
‘a genuine account; and, confequently, have 
‘lefs effet on the minds of the readers than is 
* requifite, to make thém avoid the errors of fome 
* of thé perfons concerned, and imitate the virtues 
‘of others; permit me, ladies, to affure the pu- 
€ blic, that there is not one incidentinferted which 
‘owes any thing to fiction, but the whole is re- 
‘lated with all the exa€titude and fimplicity of 
truth. . ‘ 

‘1 have ventured to call it, ‘ The triumph of 
€ fortitude and patience, over barbarity and dé- 
ceit.’ If you think it an improper title after 
‘ having weighed the circumftances and event, I 
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© flatter myfelf you will change it for one more 
© applicable to both. Whatever other alterations 
¢ you fhall be pleafed to make, will rather be an 
* obligation, than otherwife to me, as well as to 
‘the world. lam with the belt withes to yours 
* felves and moft laudable undertaking, 
6‘ LaDIEs, 
‘Your very humble, 
‘ and obedient fervant, 

* ELisMONDA.” 


P.S. * On my looking over the inclofed a fe. 
‘ond time, | find reafon to apprehend I have 
* been fomewhat too tedious in my reflections on 
‘the different occurrences, as they prefented 
* themfelves to mc:—I beg therefore you will be 
¢ fo good as to curtail fuch of them as would lofe 
¢ their merit (if they have any) by being too much 
¢fpun.out, and totally erafe thofe which are fot 
* to the purpofe.’ 


I am very certain, that thofe of my readers, who 
remember that entertaining little hiftory, entit- 
led, “ The Lady’s Revenge,” inferted in the four. 
teenth book of the FemaLe SpecTaTor, will 
be convinced, that what this lady has .requefted in 
her poftfcript is only owing to an excefs of moe 
deity, and that diffidence, which is infeparable 
from good fenfe, before a long experience of the 
moft confirmed and general approbation wears it 
off. 

It befits me therefore to do her the juftice to fay, 
that as I could find nothing in the former to cor- 
rect, fo in this am not miftrefs of any expreffions 
or fentiments which could add in any meafure to 
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that pathetic energy, which fhines in fo agreeable 
" gmanner throughout the whole piece, efpecially 
in thofe parts of it which ought moft to affe& the 
heart, where, indeed, the diftreffes the defcribes 
touch the very ftrings of life, and compel the read 
er to feel the woes he is told another has endured. 

But I hall fot poftpone the curiofity I have 
excited; I do not doubt but the public, by whom 
fhe and I, and all who venture to appear in print, 
are to be judged, will give an approbation to her 
work which it deferves. 


Tue TRIUMPH OF FORTITUDE AND PATI« 
ENCE, OVER BARBARITY AND DECEIT. 


A TRUE HISTORY. =- 


* OF all the acts of injuftice which the depra- 
‘ vity of human nature can commit, there are none 
‘certainly deferve to be more feverely cenfured, 
‘ than that of parents fquandering away their fubs 
‘ tance, and leaving their children expofed to beg 
‘gary andcontempt. To render miferable by out 
‘ neglect any thing whofe fole dependence is up- 
‘on us, is highly ungenerous; but to rob thofe of 
‘ their birth-right who but for us had not exifted, 
‘—to make wretched what owes its being to us, 
‘for the gratification of fome darling paffion in 
‘ ourfelves, is fuch a piece of cruelty, as one would 
‘ not believe, if daily obfervation did not convince 
‘us of it, any thinking being could be guilty of. 

‘ A gentleman to whom I fhall give the name 
‘ of Extrodius, was left, by the good management 
‘and frugality of his anceftors, in poffeflion of a 
‘very confiderable fortune. He martied-a virtu- 
* ous young lady, by whom he hada very nume- 
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© rous offspring; every year bringing an encreafe 
€to his-family, one would imagine fhould have 
* made him induffrious for the improvement of q 
* patrimony, out of which fo many had a claim for 
* provifion; but, alas! the immoderate love of pleas 
¢ fure prevailed above paternal affection ;—he wag . 
© fo paffionately devoted to all the’luxuries of life, 
* that he feemed not content with thofe he faw ene 
', ¢joyed by others, but was continually inventing 

* new modes of indulging every inordinate incli- 
* nation; and {till the more expenfive they proved, 
‘the more he hugged himfelf with having it in 
‘ his power to put them in practice. 

‘ But it was not long this worlt of hufbands, 
‘ and of fathers, had the means of rioting in fuch 
‘ voluptuoufnefs:—a few years wafted all he had 
© been matter of inthe world, and he fell into the 
* extremeft poverty :—his wife, who for fome time 
"had languifhed under the apprebeufions of what 
* was to come upon them, could not fupport the 
€ ills the had forefeen, and died of a broken heart; 
* —all their children, except onc, were feized with 
‘ various diftempers, and bore their mother com- 
* pany in the grave. 

¢ Jemima, a girl of about twelve years of age, 
* was left alone to feel the miferies thofe dear res 
* lations were exempted from by death, while he, 
* who had brought them on all, who ought to have 
© been dear to him, feemed infenfible of his er- 
* rors, and continued difpofing of every thing of 
* value, either about his houfe and perfon, till 
§ there was nothing left to fell. He then tried his 
* credit with his kindred, acquaintance, and tradef- 
* men, but they all knew too much of his circum 
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‘flances to comply with any requefts he made 
‘them of that nature. 

‘Some perfons, whom he had not dealt with 
before, indeed fupplied him for @ little while; 
‘but were no fooner informed of the truth of his 
‘affairs, than they withdrew their hands: and on 
‘his behaving towards them with more haughti- 
‘nefs than they thought befitting a perfon by 
‘whom they were likely to be lofers, threw him 
‘into prifon, whence not one friend made any ef- 
‘forts to redeem him, and he died in a fhort 
‘ time. . 

‘Even the young Jemima might have been o- 
*bliged to have recourfe to public charity for a 
‘ wretched fuflenance, had not Dalinda admitted 
‘herinto her family. ‘This lady was only fifler to 
‘Extrodius, was a widow, had a Jarge jointure, 
‘and no child; yet did fhe not take her little niece 
‘through any motive of compaffion or affe€tion : 
* for, like her brother, fhe was too great a lover of 
‘herfelf, and the pleafures of the world, to have _ 
‘the leaft true regard for any thing befide, but 
‘merely to avoid the fhame of having it faid, that 
‘one fo near to her in blood fhould wear the li- 
‘very of the parifhs 

‘ The treatment, however, which the poor creae 
‘ture received was little better than what fhe 
* would have met with in any of thofe places from 
‘which her aunt made a mighty merit of preferve- 
‘ ing her. ; 

‘The education allowed her would not have 
been fufficient to have enabled her to fupport 
‘thofe fhocks of fate which afterwards befel her, 
‘had fhe not been endued by nature with all thofe 
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€ qualifications, which moft others acquire but 
* with labour and difficulty. 

© Without the help of precept the was bleft with 
¢ an innate pietyand refignation to the divine will: 
¢ —without any of thofe inftructions, which are 
€ Jooked upon as neceflary to good breeding, the 
‘ had a native affability and fweetnefs of deport. 
‘ ment, which fhamed all the formal rules of Pde 
6 litenefs and decorum ; and without the leaft ad. 
* vantage from example, but far the contrary, could 
©eafily diftinguifh what amufements became a 
‘ woman of honour to give into, and what did 
* not. 

‘As fhe knew very well the misfortune to 
‘which fhe was reduced by her father’s ill ma- 
* nagement, and the little profpe&t the had of liv. 
‘ ing in the world according to her birth, the re- 
€ ficcted, that all that could make her eafy under 
“her prefent or future fufferings, was patience and 
‘ humility, and therefore endeavoured, as much as 
‘ poffible, not to think on the pleafures which 
© thofe of great fortunes were in poffeffion of, but 
© on the little wants and exigencies of thofe who 
‘ either were born to nothing, or like herfelf, were 
¢ deprived of their firft hopes. She obferved, that to 
‘ be poor, was not always to be miferable; and that 
*riches were frequently not accompanied with 
*happinefs. This enabled her to know, that con- 
‘ tent was fufficient to render any ftation comfort: 
6 able, and that without it all was wretchednefs. 

‘In fine, without any, aid from books fhe wasa 
¢ philofopher in her way of thinking at fifteen; 
*and perhaps more truly fo than the moft cele 
“ brated of thofe, whofe morals and maxims are 
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‘Jaid down before us, as the beft guides of our 
¢ fentiments and actions. 

¢ As to her perfon, the was of a middle ftature, 
¢ perfectiy well turned, eafy and genteel in all her 
‘ motions :— if the features of her face could not 
‘ be faid to be caft in the mould of beauty, there 
¢ was yet a great deal of regularity and harmony in 
¢ them; which joined with a very delicate complec- 
‘ tion, fine hair and teeth, anda certain fweetnefs, 
* with the happy compofure of her mind, diffufed 
‘through all her air, made her appear extremely 
§ Jovely. 

‘ Many there were who thought her fo; but the 
‘ misfortune of her family prevented them from 
‘ making their addreffes on an honourable fcore, 
‘as did the modeity of her bebaviour from ap- 
‘ proaching her on any other; and fhe lived till the 
‘age of eighteen, without being able to fay the 
‘had any one man who had declared himiclf her 
* lover. 

‘ But among the number of thofe who had long 
‘in fecret admired her, there was one, whom I 
¢ thall call Lothario, who prefuming on his great 
‘ eftate, fine perfon, and former fuccefles with our 
 fex, at laft ventured to tell her what none before 
* him had ever done. 

* This gentleman had been a frequent vifiter of 
* Dalinda, and the charms he found in her young 
‘niece made him more fo:—he had many oppor- 
* tunities of entertaining the object of his paflion 
* without any notice being taken of it by the other, 
‘who, as has been already obferved, was not very 
* afliduous concerning her ; and he had the artifice 
* to contrive it fo, as to be there as much as pofli- 
‘ble, wheg cither by her being not up, or gone a- 
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© broad, he fhould have no interruption from that 
© quarter 

‘ Jemima thought it was her duty, in the ab. 
© fence of her aunt, to entertain biny witlrall ima. 
* ginable refpe&t, before he difcovered the fenti- 
‘ ments he was pofleffed of in favour of herfelf; 
$ and fhe afterwards, at leaft for a good while, was 
‘not fenfible fhe ought to change her manner of 
* behaviour in regard to hin. 

¢ Whether it were that he had the advantage by 
6 being the firft that had ditcorered a fenfibility of 
‘her charms, or whether it were that there wag 
§ really fomewhat more engaging in him than the 
‘had feen in any other man, is altogether uncer. 
‘tain; but it is not fo that her young heart was 
‘ infenfibly caught with the fine things he faid-to 
‘ her, and fhe could not help feeling that pleafure 
‘which none but thofe who love are capable of, 
* whenever the either faw or heard him. 

* Great was the progrefs he had made in her afs 
§ fection, before fhe fufpected he had any other de. 
‘ fign upon her than fuch as her prudence, as weil 
* as inclination, would permit ber to encourage; 
* but happening to be alone with him one evens 
ing, he began to take fome liberties with her which 
very much alarmed her modefty, and puthing 
him from her with all her might, ‘ How, Lotha- 
rio, cried fhe, is this treatment befitting you to 
give a woman of virtue? Or could you think me 
worthy of an honourable paflion, if | would fub- 
mit to bear it?” 

‘ Thefe words, and the looks and geftures with 
which they were accompanied, foon made him 
‘defilt; but he knew fo well how to excufe the 
‘ boldnefs he had been guilty of by the excels of 
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this paffion, that the woman in her foul prevailed 
tin his favour, and fhe confented to a reconcilias 
‘tion. 

¢ How many are there of our too unwary fex, 
¢ who would have thought no more of this affair, 
* but have received the pardoned lover in the fame 
¢‘ manner as thongh he never had offended, and by 
¢ fuch a conduct emboldened him to tranfgrefs a- 
‘ gain, perhaps, to the utter undoing of the believ~ 
‘ing maid! 

‘But it was not fo with Jemima: he had no 
¢ fooner taken his leave of her, and the had leifure 
€ to refle& on what had paffed between them, than 
‘ all thofe apprehenfions, which are the fureft guar- 
‘ dians of virgin innocence, rofe in their full force 
‘upon her troubled mind. On recolleting the 
‘ many paffionate and tender declarations he had 
‘made to her, fhe found there was not one that 
‘ gave her any aflurance that he intended to pafs 
‘his life with her; no mention had ever been 
‘made of marriage, and though he profefled to 
‘have for her the extremeft love that ever man 
‘was poffefled of, yet her own good fenfe, as 
‘ well as the report of the world, convinced her, 
‘that there requires more art in the profecution 
‘ of a lawlefs flame, than in one whole end is ho- 
* nour, 

* She trembled, therefore, left in all he had faid 
© to her he had no other aim in viewthan her ruin; 
* and the fecret inclinations fhe found towards him 
‘in her own heart, heightenéd her terrors on this 
‘ fcore:—fhe knew fhe loved, and dreading, that 
‘in fome unguarded moment that love might 
® prove the deftruction of her virtue, refolved to 
$ found the bottom of his defign, which if the 
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* perceived was not conformable to thofe rules 
€ the wifhed it might be, to tear herfelf from his 
© converfation, dear as it was to her, and never fee 
6 him more. 

* Let any woman, who has ever known the foree 
¢ of that paffion with which Jemima was actuated, 
* well weigh the ftruggles of a foul thus divided 
* between love and honour, and give her the aps 
¢ plaufe the merits for fo ftriét an adherence to the 
S Jatter. 

6 She was, however, in fome debate within her. 
© felf in what manner fhe fhould bieak the matter 
to him. Her native modefty would not fuffer 
her to be the firft that propoied marriage, which 
* fhe thought fhould always be the province of the 
$ man, and knew not liow to frame her mouth to 
© utter what fhe would have blufhed to have heard 
* from that of her lover, much as fhe in fecret with- 

ed it, 

¢ [To write her mind aifo on this affair feemed 

little lefs bold, but the found an abfolute necefs 
fity of knowing what fhe had to expect from 
him, and this was the method fhe at latt made 
choice of, ; 

‘ But how often did this innocent young crea 

ture begin, and leave off,—examine what the 


ad faid,——then tear the paper, as thinking it 
confeffed too much. Long it was before the 
could find any words which would not fhock Her 


timidity, and at the fame time exprefs her mean- 
ing. However, after various efforts, that refos 
lution, which the ftill perfifted in, enabled her to 
complete a letter in thefe terms ; 
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To LOTHARIO., 


*Srr, 

‘ THE little experience I have in writing lets 
‘ters, efpecially to your fex, renders this a pre« 
¢fumption, which can be excufed by nothing but 
‘the caufe that enforces me to it. You know, 
Sir, the misfortunes of my family, and that I 
‘have nothing but my virtue and reputation that 
¢I can call my own: the firft will doubtlefs call 
¢in queflion the two others, fhould | continue to 
‘liiten to the addrefles of a gentleman of your 
‘fortune. Permit me, therefore, for the future, 
to deny myfelf the honour of your vifits; the dif 
parity between us will not allow me to think 
* you condefcend to make them for any other end 
‘than your amufement, and how low foever 1 am 
‘reduced, have too much pride to. be the pro- 
¢perty of it. 

‘ Were it pofble, which T am far from the vas 
nity of imagining, that you really found any 
‘thing in me worthy of a ferious attachment, you 
‘are very fenfible | am under the care of a rela» 
“tion, who ought to be made acquainted with it, 
‘and whom you eannot fuppofe will make any 
+ objections to what the finds is for the true ins 
*tereft of one who fhares fo much of her own 
* blood. 

© In confulting her on this affair, you will give 
the beft proof of your fincerity, and is the onl 
* means to fatisfy the feruples of JEMIMA?’ 


‘ This fhe fent to him: by a chairman, not cam 
‘ing to entruft it to any of Dalinda’s fervants, 
‘JeR they thould difcover it to their lady, whom 
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¢ the was unwilling thould be let into any part of 
‘ the fecret, till Lothario himfelf thould reveal it, 
* which fhe was fometimes ready to flatter herfelf 
‘he would do;—fo eafily are we led to believe 
‘ what we with. 

‘ Satished, notwithftanding, fhe was within her. 
¢ felf, that the had by this means difcharged what 
¢ her virtue and her prudence demanded from her; 
‘ and for the reft, the had piety enough to leave 
‘ the event to the Supreme Difpofer of all things, 
© and who, fhe was well convinced, knew what was 
© beft for her. 

* As for Lothario, it is certain that the thoughts 
of making her his wife had never once entered 
‘his heads; nor, it is probable, had he forefeen 
€ the difficulties he now found in gaining his point, 
« he never had attempted to addrefs her at all ; but 
* the humour of mankind is fuch, as not to en- 
‘ dure being overcome, and to defift after having 
* proceeded fo far, feemedtohim a meannefs of {pi- 
* rit, and he thought would argue a pufilanimity 
‘ and diffidence in himfelf, which his pride could 
¢ by no means fubmit to. 

* Her letter, however, both aftonifhed and gave 
‘him an infinite vexation. He eafily perceived 
$ by it, that fhe had more refolution and ftrength 
* of mind than he could have poflibly expected to 
‘ find froma perfon of her years and experience 
* of the world, and how to anfwer it in fuch a 
* manner as might effeCtually deceive her, and at 
* the fame time not prove himfelf a deceiver, 
‘ fhould the affair ever become public, tock him 
* up a long confideration. 

* Puzzled as the innocent Jemima had been in 


* diCtating her epiftle, Lothario, though an adept 
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tinall the arts of intrigues, was not lefs fo to ° 
¢ make a proper reply to it: nor, perhaps, would 
‘have been able to do it in fuch terms as would 
shave been fatisfaCtory to her, and yet agreeable 
‘to his own defigns, had not an invention come 
‘fuddenly into his head, perfectly conformable 
‘to the bafenefs of his heart, and, 1 believe, the 
‘only one that could have been found out to en-" 
¢ fnare the perfon, whofe undoing he thought no- 
‘thing too much to accompliih. But as the old 
* poet jultly enough obierves, 

« What cannot wicked will effeét, 

“ When bound by no reitriction but its own, 

& And ‘bent to act whatever it inclines? 


* Thus Lothario having formed his fcheme, re- 
‘turned, to the plain fincerity of Jemima, this 
‘ambiguous but delufive anfwer. 


To the beautiful JEMIMA. 


‘ Sweeteit of Creatures, 

*IT were to attempt an impofhibility to go a- 
* bout to deferibe that unfpeakable rapture which 
‘overwhelmed my heart at the receipt of your 
* dear letter.—A thoufand and a thousand times 
‘1 kiffed the charming name, before | had power 
€ to examine the contents to which it was fubscribe 
* ed;—but when I had gained power enough over 
* myfelf to do it, good Heaven! how much was [ 
‘ furprized, not, my lovely maid, at the proof you 
‘feem to require of my affection, but that there 
* was a poflibility for you to doubt if any thing in 
‘my power would be refufed:—every requett, e« 
‘ very with of yours fhall always have with me the 
* force of commands, and it would be the greateft 
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* joy Heaven could confer upon me, to anticipate 
£ all you can have to defire.—I have much to fay 
© to you on that head, and therefore intreat you 
* will give me an opportunity of revealing to you 
*a fecret, which indeed [ intended fhould hare 
* died with me, but now find an ablolute necefliiy 
* of entrufting to you. 

* Dalinda is this evening, I know, engaged at 
* lady Rounciful’s, I will therefore come as if de. 
* figning my vifit to her, but befeech you to be 
* at home, that 1 may offer you a more convin. 
‘ cing teftimony of the validity of my flame, than 
* that infufficient one mentioned in yours. 

* Inthe mean time, my angel, be careful how 
* your too fcrupulous thoughts may wrong a heait 
* wholly devoted to you, and which will ever be 
* fo while life remains in 

‘ Your moft paflionate, 
* and faithful admirer, 
* Loruario,’ 


¢P. S. The caution you obferved in fending tome 
* gives me the higheft idea of your prudence and 
* good fenfe; but you will find, when 1 have had 
* the pleafure of imparting fomething to you, that 
* your good angel had a hand in infpiring you with 
* it on this occafion, and that there was an afto- 
* nifhing neceffity for the happinefs of us both, 
* that you fhould a& in the manner you did.’ 


* This letter had all the effect it was intended 
* to have in exciting the moft impatient cariofity 
* in Jemima, and engaging her to allow him ano- 
* ther private converfation :—fhe longed with no 
* lefs earneftnefs than him({elf for the’ appointed 
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‘time of her aunt to go abroad, and his approach, 
(that fhe might have the my(tery unravelled, and 
talfo hear what teftimony it was that her Jover in« 
‘tended to offer of the fincerity of his paffion. 

‘Inftigated by motives in which the moft rigid 
‘ virtue can find nothing to condemn, fhe received 
‘him with an obliging foftnefs which he knowing 
‘her too well to fulpect of affectation, looked on 
‘as a propitious omen to his wifhes; but having 
‘ before well weighed that fhe wanted not penetra- 
‘tion, he had prepared and ftudied over the part 
‘he was to act, to the end that no unguarded gef- 
‘ ture or expreffion fhould open a way for the leaft 
‘fufpicion to gain entrance. 

‘ His firft falutation on her hada more grave air 
‘than the had ever feen in him; and when they 
‘ were feated, though he began to thank her for the 
‘favour of her letter, yet he feemed not in a hur- 
‘ry to explain the meaning of his reply toit, and 
‘pretended a kind of inward agitation; when 
‘perceiving he was filent on that fubje&, the let 
‘fall fome woids, as if the was a little impatient 
* for it. 

‘How fevere is my diftiny, lovely Jemima! 
© How difficult is it for me to behave in focritical 
‘a conjun@ture! faid he with a deep figh —How 
* were the tran{ports your dear letter raifed in me, 
Salloyed by the command it contained!—How 
‘terrible was it to meto find you exacted from me, 
* as a proof of my love, what would be the ruin of 
‘my love to comply with, yet have it not in my 
* power to convince you it would be fo without 
* forfeiting my honour: a jewel ever facred to me; 
*—dearer than my life, and next in value to my 
§ love! 
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‘Thefe words, inftead of unfolding, rather 
* heightened the myflery, and Jemima not being 
able to conceive any part of their meaning, des 
6 fired he would be more plain. 

© On which, Did not you infift, anfwered he, 
¢ that 1 fhould reveal the fecret of my paflion for 
* you to Dalinda? And was not the injunGtion 
* enforced by the cruel menace of feeing me no 
*‘more, in cafe of a refufal? 

1 know not, fir, refumed the, bluhhing, be- 
* tween furprize and fhame, whether I might ex. 
$ prefs myfelf properly on that occafion: but cer- 
* tainly there was nothing fo very difficult in ac- 
§ quainting awaunt with the fentiments you are 
6 poffeffed of for her niece ;—provided, continued 
“fhe, with a half frown, they are of a nature you 
* are not afhamed to own. 

© Believe then, purfued he, after fome moments 
© of a well counterfeited difturbance of mind, that 
©] had not waited for the commands of Jemima, 
Sto difcover to her aunt all 1 felt for her dear 
‘kinfwoman, had not that aunt given me too 
¢ plain, too long, and too continued proofs, that 
* the thinks more favourable of me than 1 ever 
6 withed. 

* How, faid Jemimay aftonifhed beyond mea- 
* fure, can fuch a thing be poflible!—Then paut- 
§ ed, and reflecting on many paffages fhe had ob- 
* ferved in the conduct of her aunt in regard to o- 
6 ther gentlemen, hefitated but a very little, before 
§ fhe yielded all her faith to what Lothario allede 
® ged. 

* The truth is, that Dalinday to fay no worfe 
© of her, was one of the gre coquets of the 
‘age; vain, gay, and extravaganily envious and 
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‘malicious again{t thofe charms fhe faw preferred 
‘to her own; and this perfect knowledge of her 
tdifpofition made Jemima now refle&t, which be- 
‘fore {he had not done, that fhe was not a very 
‘proper perfon for a confidante, even though fhe 
‘had been lefs interefted than Luthario pretend- 
‘ed. 

‘She gave an implicit credit, however, to what 
the faid: fo liable does the being guilty of fome 
‘errors render us io be cenfured of others, of which 
‘we are perfectly innocent; for in faét there was 
‘not one fyllable of truth in what this artful man 
‘infinuated of Dalinda’s affection for him, and it 
‘muit be owned, he could not have hit on a more 
‘plaufible invention to remove al] the feruples 
‘Jemima had entertained on bis keeping his paf- 
‘fion for her a fecret to that lady. 

‘Fearing, notwithftand ing, there might yet ree 
‘main fome difidence in her breait, he added a 
‘thoufand little circumftances to corroborate the 
‘truth of his relation, as k nowing, that on gain- 
‘ing this point the fuccefs of his defign in a great 
‘ meafure depended. 

‘Being convinced, by her behaviour, that he 
‘had nothing toapprchend on that account, henow 
‘began to renew the bufinefs of his paflion;— 
‘feemed to chide the diffidence fhe had expreffed 
‘ of his honour ;—protefted he never hada thought 
‘or with tending to the prejudice of her virtue, 
‘and had no other aim in view than making her 
‘his wife. 

‘ The misfortune of your family, faid he, is of 
‘nO manner of confequence to one, who you 
‘know has an eflate fufficient to fupport us in 


* more grandeur than is needful for happinefs; but, 
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* continued he, | have a mother, who, I grievety 
‘ fay, is of a far different way of thinking.—aj 
‘ the perfections that Heaven could beftow onhy 
* man nature would to her be of no eftimation, if 
¢ wealth and opulence were not added.—This un. 
‘happy temper in her has prevented me from 
‘making thofe public declarations I otherwit 
© fhould have been proud to have done, of my in- 
€ violable attachment to you: as fhe has been the 
© beftand moft tender parent to me, notwithftand. 
‘ing her avarice, and is now extremely ancient, 
* I tremble at the thoughts of fending her, to the 
grave perhaps fooner than nature intended, and 
* with the diffatisfaction of feeing me do the only 
‘thing fhe never would forgive in me. 

* Here he ceafed to fpeak, but Jemima’s thoughts 
* were at this inftant in too great perplexity to 
¢ make him an immediate anfwer. 

¢In the mean time he looked earneftly upon 
‘ her face, and eafily perceiving, by the various 
* changes in her countenance, every emotion as it 
© rofe and fell in her foul, found his work was net 
¢ yet perfe&tly compleated; and that alfo it requir 
¢ed the whole art he was -mafter of to beguilea 
¢ maid, whofe own innocence, and fimplicity of 
* mind did not hinder her from being extremely 
* cautious of the wiles of others. 

* He therefore firft began with all the endearing 
© expreffions that love and wit could form, joined 
‘ with all the folemn proteftations that could in- 
* fure her of his faith, to perfuade her to enter 
¢ into a contrat with him, and exchange vows to 
¢ live mutually for each other, till the déath of the 
£ old lady thould remove that only impediment, 
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twhich he pretended was between him and the 
¢confummation of his happinefs. 

‘The heart of Jemima was in reality. too much 
‘engaged to him, without the help of vows, for 
ther to be fearful of breaking thofe the thould 
‘make to him in favour of any other perfon, 
‘though an offer fhould happen, of one as much 
tabove Lothario in the goods of fortune, as Lo- 
‘thario was above herfelf. 

‘She looked, therefore, on this requeft as an 
‘undoubted proof of his love and honour; and 
‘thought it would be equally ungrateful to him, 
‘as well as unjuft to herfelf, not to comply with 
‘it.The engagement between them was as firm 
*as words could make it; but Jemima in that mo- 
*ment confidered not the invalidity of a verbal 
‘contraét without witnefles, and never once ex- 
‘acted, or ever mentioned a defire that it fhould 
tbe put into writing; which, doubilefs, was ow- 
‘ing to the hurry of {pirits the former part of his 
‘ difcourfe, concerning Dalinda, had put her into; 
‘and when afterwards fhe had leifure to reflect, 
* fhe feared to betray a want of confidence in him, 
“which fhe knew not how far he might refent. 

* Both parties were, indeed, well enough fatif- 
* fied with what they had done: Jemima imagin- 
‘ed the had by it fecured herfelf a hufband whom 
* the infinitely loved, and with whom the fhould 
*one day live in all that {plendour which is fo en- 
‘chanting to a young heart, though never fo well 
“fortified with virtue and difcretion.—Lothario, 
*on the other hand, flattered himfelf, that he had 
‘by this means put off her guard, and lulled to 
* fleep all thofe fcruples which had hitherto pre- 
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* vented him from the accomplifhment of his dif. 
* honourable defign upon her innocence, 

* He would not, however, too fuddenly feem 
* to take advantage of the contraét, left fuch abe. 
* haviour fhould, and would infallibly have done, 
* make her believe, that all his profeffions of f. 
* delity were no other than {nares to deceive her: 
* but gently and by degrees hé became more and 
* more free, and whenever fhe attempted to ree 
‘ pulfe any liberty fhe thought too great,—Are 
* you not my wife, wou.d he cry to her? though 
* the ceremony of the church be yet uncelebrated, 
‘the vows we have exchanged are the effential 
‘ parts of marriage ;—you ought not then to deny 
‘ every thing to my impatient paflion. 

* To which fhe always refolutely anfwered, that 
€ fhe fhould ever look upon her foul as his wife, 
© but as to her perfon it muft remain a pure and 
© undefiled virgin bride, till thofe myflic words 
€ fhould be pronounced, which alone had the power 
“ of converting two diftin& bodies into one. 

¢ He affected to laugh at the logical definition 
€ the gave of the union of marriage; but was not 
© a little difappointed to find all the artifices he had 
© practifed with fuch fuccefs on others, had not 
© the defired effet on her —He had now but one 
© card more to play, and that was to perfuade her 
to marry him privately; alledging, in the firft 
place, the violence of his paffion; and in the 
next, the danger of their fecret intercourfe being 
© difcovered by her aunt; who, he faid, would, 
¢ doubtlefs, be malicious enough to do every thing 
‘in her power to feparate them for ever. 

‘ This was an offer which Jemima had not powet 
‘to refufe, not only becaufe her heart took a part 
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tin it, but alfo becaufe her reafon feemed to ap« 
‘ prove it. 

‘ She reflected, that the facred ceremony was 
‘not lefs binding for not making a great noife:— 
‘that private marriages were almoft as frequent as 
‘public ones; that nobody could condemn her for 
‘fecuring to herfelf fo great a fortune; and that, 
‘as it was the laft and greateft teftimony of his 
‘honourable intention towards her, it would be 
‘rather an overftrained modefty than real pru- 
‘dence to refufe accepting it. 

‘ There required therefore not many arguments 
‘to prevail on her to confent to a thing, which 
‘fhe not only wifhed for in her own mind, but 
‘was convinced was right in itfelf: fhe agreed to 
‘be difpofed of by him in the manner he defired; 
‘provided only, that nothing of the neceffary 
‘forms of marriage fhould be wanting 

* He told her, that he fhould be no lefs careful 
‘than herfelfin that point; that he had one friend 
‘whom he would venture to confide in, and he 
‘it was that fhould perform the office of father: 
‘that he would take care to provide a licence 
from Doétors Commons, and a ring, only de 
‘fired fhe would yield that the ceremony might 
‘be performed in fome private room, becaufe it 
‘was impofhble to anfwer, but fome accident 
‘might betray the whole affair if it were celebrat- 
‘ed in a church, notwithftanding all the caution 
*that could be obferved. , ; 

* As fhe knew nothing was more cuftomary a 
* mong perfons of condition than marriages of this 
‘nature, fhe made not the lealt objeGiion as to the 
* place he judged proper for the performance. 

‘ This material point being fettled, they pro- 
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* ceeded to others in relation to her way of life after 
‘ marriage. In the firft place, the was to quit her 
* aunt’s houfe on the very day, and retire to lodg- 
¢ ings he fhould prepare for her; and as they could 
* not cohabit together, he was to pafs only for one 
© of her kindred when he came to vifit her: that 
* whenever he went out of town, he was to fupply 
§ her with a fufficiency to defray all expences the 
* fhould or could poffibly be at till his return;— 
‘that he fhould write conftantly, but without 
* fubfcribing his real name, once at leaft every 
* week, during his abfence at any time; and that 
* her anfwers fhould be always contrived, fo as 
* to pafs for thofe of a gentleman of her acquaint. 
“ance, in cafe any of them fhould happen to be 
* intercepted, either by his mother, or any other 
* perfon. 

‘ All other preliminaries being fixed, to the fa- 


€ tisfaCtion of both parties, Lothario prepared lodg- 
* ings for Jemima, a ring, licence, and every 0« 
* ther requifite for the nuptials the very next day, 
* and the enfuing one, early in the morning, the 
* packed up her clothes, and quitted her aunt’s 
 houfe, leaving a letter dire€ted for her, which 
* contained thefe lines : 


To my honoured Aunt. 


‘Mapan, 

* AN opportunity now offering of eafing you of 
* the trouble I have fo many years been to you, I 
¢ gladly embrace it; and hope you will pardon my 
‘ not acquainting you either with the motives of 
¢ my departure, or the place to which I go. Be 
‘ affured, there are {trong reafons for my acting 
‘in this manner; und that wherever 1 am 1 fhall 
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‘do nothing: that may calla bluth into the face of 
sany of my family. ‘hink and {peak therefore 
‘favourably of me, | befeech you, madam, till the 
‘fituation of my affairs permits me to acquaint 
‘you with the truth, andthe world thall be made 
‘ fenfible of the fortune of, 

i ‘ Mapam, 

* Your moft obedient niece, 


* and humble fervant, 
‘ JEMIMA, 


* With a heart perfectly at eafe, and unappree 
‘henfive of any future tiorms in her voyage of 
‘life, did our Jemima now launch out into the 
‘ wide ocean of the world :—fhe difcerned not the 
‘rocks and fands which lay between her and that 
‘harbour of calm delights fo enchanting in the 
¢ profpe&t ;—nor had fhe {kill to fee the gathering 
‘clouds, which were that inftant preparing to 
‘ burft in fury on her head. 

‘It muft be confeffed, the had behaved with a 
‘ difcretion fuperior to her years, and fuch as not 
‘all her fex, who love as well as fhe did, would 
‘ have been able to preferve amidift fo many tempe 
‘tations: But, alas! how weak are all the efforts 
‘of female wit againft a lover armed for our une 
‘ doing. 

‘ Lothario, who meant nothing lefs than not to 
‘ perform one fyllable of all the promifes he had 
* made her, finding it impoflible to gain her on 
‘any other terms than marriage, and bent not to 
‘ be fruftrated in his with, refolved to humour her 
‘ with a mock ceremony; and to that end gota fel- 
‘low, who was dependent on him, to perfonate 
*a clergyman; his own valet de chambre, wham 
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€ fhe had never feen, was habited like a coun 
gentleman, and aéted the part of the friend he 
¢ had told her of in giving her hand. 

* To add to the feeming fincerity of the thing, 
¢ when he pronounced after the fham parfon thefe 
‘ words, with all my worldly goods I thee endow, 
he put into her hands a purfe, containing two 
* hundred pieces of old gold. When the ceremo. 
€ ny was over, he invited the pretended doctor and 
¢ gentleman, to partake of an entertainment he had 
€ caufed to be prepared at a neighbouring tavern; 
¢ but they both excufed themfelves, being ordered 
€ to do fo, fearing, no doubt, that Jemima might 
‘ difcover fomething by their behaviour, if with 
* them any longer time, that did not appear of a 
¢ piece with the characters they reprefented. 

‘ Not only in this, but in every thing elfe, he 
¢ preferved fuch an extreme caution to hinder her 
‘ from having the leaft fufpicion how cruelly the 
* had been betrayed, that not even the bare thought 
* there was a poflibility of it ever once entered her 
€ head. 

‘ She lived therefore happy, becaufe contented; 
* fhe had not been accuftomed to much public di- 
* verfion; nor was the fo defirous of it as moft 
* young people are: her aunt, though the gayeft 
* woman in the world, and a continual tharer in 
* all the modifh pleafures of the town, had always 
* confined her at home, working fome curious or- 
* nament or other for her drefs, or elfe employed 
* in family affairs; fo*that living in the manner the 
* was now obliged to do, in order for her conceal- 
* ment, was not at all irkfome to her: fhe had fome 
* hours, almoft every day, the company of the man 
_# fie loved, and knew no want of any other, 
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¢ But this halcyon feafon Jafted but a fhort time: 
‘bufinefs, or a fatiety of the charms he had taken 
‘fo much pains to gain, now called him to the 
‘country. Prepared as fhe was for it, by the know- 
‘ledge he did not live conftantly in town, the 
‘could not think of parting without agonies in- 
‘fupportable:—he did not, indeed, fail to com- 
‘fort her the beft he could, and aflured her he 
‘would contrive to make his abfence as fhort as 
‘poffible: nor did her inexperience of mankind 
‘enable her to difcover, that what he faid to her 
‘were rather words of courfe than flowing from 
‘the fincere ardors of affection, fo had not that ad~ 
‘dition to her grief. 

* Soon after he was gone fhe found herfelf with 
‘child, which before ihe had been infenfible of :— 
‘the wrote the news of it to him in the character 
‘ofa third perfon, as had been agreed between 
‘them; and received for anfwer, that he would 
not have her under any concern about her preg- 
‘nancy, for he fhould not fail to take a proper care 
* both of her and the infant the fhould bring intothe 
‘world; but expreffed nothing of that fatisfation 
‘at hearing she was about to make him a father, 
‘as might have beenexpected from a hufband, who 
‘fo tenderly loved his wife, as she had flattered 
‘herfelf he did her. 

She could not help being a little alarmed at it 
‘at firft, but the confideration that the fears of in- 
‘tercepting might lay fome reftraint upon him, 
‘ joined to the confidence she had both in his love 
‘and honour, foon diffipated all uneafy reflections 
* on that fcore. 

‘ In about four monthsafter he returned totown; 
* but his prefence, which she had imagined would 
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¢. give her perfect happinefs, in a great meafurede. 
€ ftroyed what she had enjoyed in his abfence. 
© While he continued in the country, she was every 
« day pleafing herfelf, that the time of his approach 
« ftill grew more near, and indulging the idea of 
« thofe felicities she doubted not but his coming 
. © would beflow: but when she faw him, how were 
all. thofe golden hopes fruitrated?—His words 
* indeed were obliging, but his looks gave the lye 
© to his tongue :—his eyes, thofe true intelligencies 
* of the heart, no longer fparkled with that impati- 
© ent ardor which. once was the indication of his 
© pafhon:—the vifits he made her were much fhorte 
‘er than ufual: he was always full of bufinets; 
‘ always in a hurry; and whenever she mentioned 
“the condition she was in, and feemed to Jament, 
© that a child really begot in honour, shouid, at its 
¢ firft enterance into the world, be looked uponas 
* the offspring of shame, he only affe&ted to laugh 
¢ at her romantic notions, as he called them, and 
* {aid he thought she had reafon to be quite eafy;— 
“that the fineft women in the world had gone 
‘ through the fame; and that when once the time 
‘ arrived that he should acknowledge her {cr his 
¢ wife, she would be amply recompenced. 

* All this Jemima knew as well as he, and had 
€ often reflected on as the only comfort under her 
© prefent fituation; but then fhe thought the re- 
* monitrance did not fo well become his mouth, 
¢ and that the delicacy of his paflion fhould have 
* made him rather grieve that fhe could not appear 
© at prefent with all the advantages of being his 
¢ wife. 

‘She did not, however, make any complaints 
* on this fcore; and though fhe had too much rea 
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‘fon to fulpe&t a very great decay in his affeGtion, 
‘ yet fhe only endeavoured, by all the endear 
‘ments in her power, to awaken it to its former 
‘energy, without letting him know fhe perceived 
‘any alteration. 

‘But what fecret anguith the endured while 
‘aéting in this manner, let any woman, whofe 
‘prudence has enabled her to do the fame, be 
‘ judge? 

* As for Lothario, he gave himfelf no trouble to 
‘ dive:into her fentiments, but contented himfelf 
‘ with finding fhe made him no reproaches.—The 
‘truth is, he was now entirely taken up with a 
‘new object —the charms of a lady in the coun- 
‘try had rendered him utterly forgetful of thofe 
‘he-had left in town; nor did his return to Je- 
‘mima call back any of thofe languithments he 
‘ once had felt for her. 

* He fiaid no longer in London than fome bu- 
‘finefs, which brought him up, abfolutely oblig- 
‘ed him todo; and when he took his leave of Je- 
‘mima, ordered her not to write to him till fhe 
‘could receive a letter from him; becaufe, as he 
‘faid, he was going to pafs the hunting feafon 
‘ with fome relations he had in a different coun- 
try, and could not fix any place to which they 
* might with fafety be direQed. 

‘This ftory, though invented merely to avoitl 
¢ the trouble of her letters, and the pains of difft- 
‘ mulation in anfwering them, was believed as {a= 
‘cred truths by Jemima; and though the regret~ 
‘ted the fufpenfion of the only pleafure fhe could 
‘enjoy in his abfence, yet the did not, even ih 
‘thought, murmur at the occafion. 

* But, not to be too tedious:—he departed ; 
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© many weeks paffed over without any letter from 
‘him; and, as the expiration of her pregnancy 
© drew near, her anxities increafed: but what wag 
© a confiderable augmentation of her diftrefs, the 
* perfons with whom the lodged having all along 
* regarded her as a kept miftrefs, and indeed had 
* no reafon to do otherwife, told her, that the mug 
© not expect to lie-in at their houfe;—that her 
* being there fo long had occafioned much talk in 
* the neighbourhood; and that if the did not fpee. 
* dily remove, they fhould be obliged to fend to 
‘ the officers of the parish. 

* How hard was all this to be borne by a woe 
¢ man, who was confcious she never had tranf. 
* greffed the rules of virtue, and detefted far more 
‘than death being the creature they imagined! 

* It was in vain she offered to depofit in their 
* hands more than the fum that would have been 
* demanded by the parish. All she could fay had 
“not the leaft effe& on theirinexorable hearts; 
‘they told her, that it was by the reputation of 
their houfe they lived, not by fuch as she; that 
‘ they would have no baftard born among them; 
* and, in fine, reproached her in a manner which 
* would have made any one lefs fincere to her pro- 
 mife, declare the whole truth: but the duty she 
© owed Lothario as a hufband,—the obligation he 
© had laid her under of keeping their marriage an 
‘inviolable fecret, and the firm belief she had 
* that her innocence would one day be cleared, 
¢ gave her patience to fuftain, not only this shock, 
but alfo many others which afterwards she met 
* with. 

‘ Her youth, however, her condition, and the 
* good-nature and complaifance fhe had always 
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thehaved with in the family, at laft wrought fo 
‘far upon them, that they promifed to fpeak to a 
‘midwife of their acquaintance, with whom, they 
‘told her, fhe might live till delivered of her bur- 
‘then, and, if the thought fit, fora fum of money, 
‘Jeave it behind her, to be difpofed of fo as never 
‘to be troublefome to her. 

¢ The firft part of this offer was too agreeable 
‘to Jemima not to be accepted with thanks; but 
«the Jatter fhocked her foul, to think there could 
‘be women in the world capable of fuch a bar- 
‘harity to their children, as to Jeave them to the 
‘mercy of thofe mercenary creatures. 

‘She expreffed, notwithftanding, no part of 
ther fentiments on that head to them, perceiving 
‘they were fixed in this opinion, and any thing 
‘the could urge in vindication of herfelf, would 
‘appear no more than the affectation of a virtue 
‘ fhe was far from putting into real practice. 

‘A bargain thongh at a very extravagant rate, 
‘being made, Jemima removed with an aching 
‘heart to her new habitation; where, however, 
‘the fawning behaviour of the woman (which fhe 
‘miftook for true good-nature and compaffion) 
‘rendered her ina little time more eafy. 

* As fhe had now more reafon than ever to be 
‘impatient for a letter from Lothario, which till 
‘fhe received fhe could not write to him, and 
‘the people whom fhe had lodged with had affured 
‘her, that the moment one direéted for her fhould 
‘arrive, they would fend it to her, fhe was alfo 
‘ well fatisfied on that fcore. 

* At leaft the was fo tilla much longer time 
‘than the expeted was paffed over without any 
letter being brought; and the kour of her delis 
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* very being come, fhe found herfelf the mother 
“of two fons: then it was fhe began to think it 
‘ cruel in him, who alone had the power of com. 
* forting her, to thew fo little regard to what might 
* be her fate. 

‘ Let any one figure to themfelves the melan. 
‘ cholinefs of her condition ;—no hufband, no re. 
‘lation, no one friend about her to alleviate tha 
* rack of nature, in which all the tendernefs that 
* can be fhewn, and every kind of confolation that 
‘ can be given, is neceflary to render it fupportae 
© ble :—yet how light, how trifling, were the for. 
‘ rows she now endured, to thofe which foon, ve. 
‘ ry foon after, she was obliged to bear! 

‘ She had not been confined to her maternal 
© bed, before her maid, whom she had hired after 
‘ leaving her aunt’s houfe, and had been recom. 
‘mended to her by the people with whom she 
‘ lodged, went privately away in the night, taking 
© with her all of value that poor Jemima was mi« 
 ftrefs of, not only her money, but her watch, 
*tweezer, a diamond folitaire, and feveral other 
€ trinkets, which Lothario in his days of fondnefs 
‘ had beftowed on her, leaving her nothing for de- 
‘fraying the expences of the place she was in, 
‘and fupporting herfelf and children, but a few 
‘ cloaths. 

It muft be owned that this was a great lofs, 
‘but Jemima felt not half the weight of it at firit: 
‘she confidered herfelf as married to a man 
‘ who could, and she doubted not would, repait 
‘it amply; therefore made herfelf not much un- 
© eafy about it. 

¢ But when the time, in which women in her 
€ condition ufually keep their chamber, was ¢x« 
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tpired, and fhe had received no letter from Lo- 
‘ thario, then it was that fhe began to feel how tru- 
‘Jy miferable fhe was :—no nurfe provided for her 
‘children;—no money to defray the charges of 
‘ her lying-in;—the late cringing behaviour of the 
‘ midwife now turned to fournefs and threats of 
‘ putting her out of the houfe:—in this terrible 
‘ ftuation fhe ventured to write to Lothario, and 
‘with much perfuafions prevailed with the wo- 
‘man to permit her to ftay till fuch time as the 
* might reafonably expect an an{wer. 

‘No anfwer, however, coming, the cruel old 
“wretch compelled her to fell her cloaths, in or- 
‘der for the payment of her money, then turned 
‘her out of doors with both her children, for no- 
* body would take the charge of them, without fe- 
‘curity that they thould not become burthenfome 
‘to the parifh. 

§ Behold her now a wretched wanderer! no friend 
* torelieve her !—no habitation in which she might 
§ shelter herfelf and infants from the inclemency of 
‘the air!—To have recourfe to her aunt, feemed 
‘little promifings yet did she venture to write to 
‘her, letting her know she was married, though 
‘not to whom, and befeeching she would afford 
‘her fome relief, or at leaft not to fuffer her two 
‘babies to perish for want of proper care being ta- 
‘ken of them. 

‘She had got leave to fit in a shop while she 
wrote, and fent this letter by a boy that ran on 
‘errands for the neighbourhood; but that inhu- 
‘man woman was fo far from taking any compaf- 
* fon on her cafe, that she ordered one of her maids 
$to go to the place where the boy had faid she 
‘was, and tell her that she would have nothing 
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* to do with her:—that if one shilling would faye 
6 her and her brats from ftarving, she would fooner 
¢ throw it in the kennel than beftow it on her;— 
* and that if she durft to come into the neighbour. 
© hood where she lived, she would fend her to the 
© houfe of corre€tion. 

‘ The poor girl was obliged to obey her lady in 
‘ delivering this cruel meflage, but foftened it as 
« much as her capacity, or indeed the meaning of 
* it would bear. 

‘ Though Jemima, who knew perfeétly well the 
¢ feverity of her aunt’s temper, and had armed her- 
‘ felf againft the worft she had to expect, yetshe 
* could not bear this unnatural reply to her requeft 
© without fwooning away: the people of the shop 
‘had the compaflion to give her a glafs of water 
© with fome drops, but as foon as she recovered, 
* defired she would go, as they knew not what 
* might happen, and she had two children with 
6 her. ; 

© Dalinda’s maid could not forbear shedding 
* tears, to fee a perfon, on whom she had waited, 
© reduced tothis miferable condition, and put three 
* shillings into her hand, which she faid was all 
© che at that time was miftrefs of. 

© Poor Jemima thanked her with a humility be- 
¢ fitting her prefent ftate, but told her, that what- 
* ever the opinion of the world might be of her, 
* she did not doubt but in a short time to be able 
* to repay the shillings she had lent with more than 
© an equal number of guineas. 

‘She then went to feveral houfes which had 
© bills for lodgings on their doors, hoping to get 
* fome shelter till she could write again to Lotha- 
* rio; but the little infants she had in her arms 
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‘prevented every one from taking her in, and it 
¢ growing towards dark, she was obliged to go to 
‘ an inn, where even there she could not be admit- 
‘ted, till she had confented to be locked all night 
‘into her chamber ; fo fearful were they of her go- 
‘ing away before they were flirring, and leaving 
‘ the children on their hands. 

‘ How dreadful was this night to our unhappy 
‘ fufferer?—With what floods of tears did the fair 
‘ forlorn hang over the dear babes, and mourn their 
‘ wants more than her own:—while they, infenfi- 
‘ ble of their misfortunes, fed from their mother’s 
‘breaft, {miled in her face, and feemed to chide 
‘her griefs. 

¢ Yet was she not fo loft and overwhelmed as to 
‘ be incapable of reflection; she remembered there 
‘was a juft, a merciful, and an almighty Power, 
‘who faw her miferies, and knew she had not by 
‘any act of shame brought them upon herfelf, she 
‘ therefore doubted not but to find relief from them, 
‘though by what means could not forefee. 

‘ How great was the confolation which religion 
¢ now afforded her!— Without that aid she had ine- 
‘ vitably fallen into defpair, and perhaps been guil- 
‘ty of fome deed shocking to nature; but her pi- 
‘ety gave her a courage prodigious amazing, and 
‘ not to be paralleled by any of our fex! 

‘She had alfo the power of confidering what 
‘ was moft properto bedone; money shehad none, 
* but that poor pittance she received from the cha-= 
‘ rity of Dalinda’s fervant ;—friends she had none; 
*—she had been kept fo much confined by her 
‘ aunt, that she had acquaintance but with few ;— 
‘an intimacy with none;—a lodging she found it 
‘ was impoflible to procure: What remedy then 
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© remained ?—Fate offeréd but’one, and that wag 
© to declare the whole fecret of her marriage with 
© Lothario :—had fhe done that, fhe thought it 
¢ poffible to find fome perfon who would fupply 
© her neceflities, at leaft till he could be wrote to, 
‘ and the truth explained; but even this fhe could 
« not be affured of, and if fhe had, could by no 
© means think of forfeiting the promife the had 
© made Lothario, of keeping his name and engage- 
¢ ment with her from the knowledge of all the 
© world, till after the deceafe of that mother, whofe 
¢ peace he pretended was fo dear to him. 

* As fhe could not be pofitive that he was ci- 
® ther falfe or unkind, fince many accidents at 
* fuch a diftance might have prevented her receiv- 
ing any letter from him, the refolved to fuffer 
* any thing rather than violate her faith. ‘I can 
* but die with my little ones for want, (faid the to 
* herfelf,) and life would be a misfortune to us 
© without the affe€tion and fupport of him from 
£ whom alone we can expeét it.’ 

‘ After many troublefome and confufed thoughts, 
$ fhe found the only remedy from ftarving was to 
© beg, and fince that muft be the cafe, it feemed 
© better to her to get, by fuch means as the could, 
* into the country where Lothario dwelt, than to 
€ ftay in London without a fettled habitation: 
€ fhe thought, if fhe had but ftrength to walk, the 
* fight of her diftrefs, and her two children, would 
€ excite the charity of fome perfons to give her 
© fomething towards helping her on her way; and 
© that when fhe arrived near her hufband’s feat, 
‘ fhe fhould be able to find: ont whether he was 
€ yet returned from the cxcurfion he had told her 
§ of, and if he was, to fend him an account where 
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‘fhe was, and the accidents which had brought 
‘her thither. 

‘Some may, perhaps, think this a ftrange refo~ 
¢Jution, and find it difficult to believe it ever could 
‘he put in practice; yet what elfe remained for 
‘her to do?—She had no other refource than that 
¢one, which, as I have already obferved, the was 
‘abfolutely determined againft. 

‘Early the next morning, therefore, did the 
¢ quite the inn with her dear load, and fet out on 
‘her weary pilgrimage :—what adventures befel 
‘her in it fhall be hereafter related, but we muft 
‘now fee what was become of Lothario. 

‘That gay, unthinking rover, now gave him- 
‘felf as little concern about Jemima, as about any 
‘of the former viCtims of his too dangerous al- 
‘urements :—a ferious attachment had ever been 
‘the fubje€t of his ridicule, and his creed in the 


‘affairs of love, thefe lines of Dryden’s: 


“ There’s no fuch thing as conftancy we call, 

“ Faith ties not hearts, ’tis inclination all; 

“ Some wit deform’d, or beauty much decay’d, 
“ Firft conftancy in love a virtue made: 

From friendthip they that land-mark did remove, 
“ And falfely plac’d it on the bounds of love.’ 


‘ A fine young lady, with a very large fortune, 
‘however, being propofed to him for marriage, 
‘he either was, or imagined himfelf, very much 
‘in love with her:—he was at leaft enough fo as 
‘that her charms erafed all the impreffion made 
‘ by thofe of the unfortunate Jemima; and though 
€ the firft letters of that poor creature had reached 
‘ his hands, he happened to receive them at times 
‘ when he was ina hurry, going on fome party of 
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© pleafure or other with this new idol of his affeg. 
€ tions. 

‘I muft do him the juttice, notwithftanding, to 
€ fay, that thofe laft, which contained the hiltory of 
“her diftrefs, had not the good fortune to meet 
‘him for fome time, the reafon of which was 
© this:—he was at a very great horfe-race, wih 
‘ his charmer, her uncle, and feveral other of her 
* relations; and not being altogether free from 
‘ vanity, as they rode round the circle, he mutt 
¢ needs, to thew his kill in horfemanhhip, oblige 
© the beaft to prance and curvet more than at that 
‘time he cared; he grew reftive, and giving a 
* fudden {pring with all his force, whether it were 
© the girths of the faddle had not been taken due 
¢ care of, or whether the ftrength of the horfe ex. 
© ceeded the art of the oftentatious rider, is uncer- 
€tain; bat he was thrown off, and dragged with 
* one foot in the ftirrup for feveral yards, before 
‘any one could be quick enough to come to his 
© relief. 

‘ By this accident one of his legs was broke, and 
his body was extremely bruifed :—as the feat of 
‘his miftrefs’s uncle was much nearer than his 
* own, he was carried there, and the moft fkilful 
‘ furgeon in thofe parts immediately fent for. 

‘ Here he continued from the time Jemima 
* was turned out of her lodging till the had lain 
* in, and was alfo cruelly forced from the houfe 
‘ of the midwife:—what letters fhe fent came 
* fafe to his houfe, but the tendernefs of his mo- 
© ther wouldfuffer none to be fent to him,as think- 
* ing, if they were of no confequence, it would be 
* but impertinent to trouble him with them till 
* he was more recovered; and if they were fuch 
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fas might be any way affeCting to him, the know- 
‘ledge of their contents might add to his dif. 
‘order. 

‘This good lady, however, had not the curio- 
‘fity to open any one that came, as there were 
‘ feveral befides thofe from Jemima; for, in fine, 
‘ the was in every thing, except her maternal ten- | 
‘ dernefs, the very reverfe of what her fon, to car- 
‘ry on his bafe defigns, had reprefented her. 

‘ Heaven, long a witnefs to the wrongs Lotha- 
‘rio had been guilty of to our credulous fex, now 
‘thought fit to take the part of innocence betrayed 
sand diftreffed :—his leg was perfedtly recovered, 
‘but thofe inward bruifes he received brought on 
‘him a decay, which was very vilible to himfelf as 
‘well as others; he had a continual forenefs at his 
‘ ftomach,andan oppreffionat his heart:—in short, 
‘he was judged to be falling into a confumption, 
‘and the change he felt in his frame of body, made 
‘an adequate change in his way of thinking. —He 
‘reflected on a thoufand things he had been guilty _ 
‘of, which, in the time of acting, he looked on 
‘only as the amufements of youth, now aé the 
‘vices of it; and all thofe wild frolics, which 
‘once he tmagined conftituted the character of a 
‘fine accomplifhed gentleman, feemed now to 
‘him to form that of the moft abandoned Jiber- 
‘ tine. 

‘ As foon as he was able to endure his coach he 
* was carried home, where he met with all the let- 
‘ters of Jemima; which, though being obliged 
‘to write ina myfterious manner, did not fuffi- 
‘ciently defcribe her diftrefs, nor indeed was then 
‘the worft part of it arrived, expreffed yet enough 
*to trike him with horror at the bafe deception 
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© he had put on her at firft, and his cruel forget. 
® fulnefs and negle& of her afterwards. 

‘ He wrote immediately one general anfwer to 
‘all thofe from her, letting her know the acci- 
* dent that had befallen him, conjuring her to be 
“eafy and fatisfied tijl the faw him, which he 
* told her flould be as foon as health would per- 
‘mit; but in the mean time inclofed a bank bill 
‘of an hundred pounds, in order to fatisfy the 
* foolifh {cruples of the people fhe was with. 

‘ This was dire&ted to the midwife’s houfe, for 
‘in her laft the had acquainted him with being 
* compelled to take that afylum, and arrived two 
‘ days after that in which Jemima was turned out 
‘ of doors; the woman had the impudence to o 
‘ pen it out of curiofity, believing the fhould ne 
‘ ver be called in queftion for it, or fee Jemima 
‘more; but when fhe found the tendernefs ita- 
* bounded with, and the air of refpect it carried, 
¢ the repented her of her temerity, and fealed it 
€ up again, with the bill in it, in the beft manner 
* fhe could. 

‘ Lothario in the mean time became extremely 
¢ ill, his inward languishments every hour ens 
‘ creafed;—he loathed his food,—was unable to 
‘ take any repofe, yet had not power to quit his 
* bed; —the phyficians found him in a very deep 
‘confumption, and could not flatter his affli€ted 
‘ mother with any hopes of life.—he eafily judg- 
* ed, by the countenances of all about him, as well 
‘as by what he felt within him, that he should 
‘ be but a very little time a sharer in this world: 
‘—the receiving no anfwer from Jemima to bis 
‘ Jaft letter, greatly added to his difeafe;—he con- 
‘ cluded she was dead,—perhaps, faid he to him- 
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‘felf, through grief of my unkindnefs, and the 
‘barbarous treatment of thofe mercenary wretches 
‘she was thrown among. 

‘ At other times, Heavens! would he fay what 
tamonfter of villany muft | appear to the world 
‘whenever this black myftery is unravelled :—~ 
(Was it not enough, that | by lies, and all the 
‘ ftratagems that wicked wit could form, betrayed 
‘her innocence, and triumphed over a virtue im- 
‘ pregnable to common arts; but I muft alfo mur- 
‘der the unfortunate victim of my wild defires!—— 
‘Tis poflible too, added he, the little wretches 
‘ who owe their being to me. 

‘ Horrors unfpeakable attended thefe reflecti- 
‘ons:—he fell into a kind of defpair; but in his 
‘calmer moments wished only that she might 
‘be living, and that Heaven would allow him 
‘ Jife enough to make a reparation for the injuries 
*he had done her, and the miferies she had fu- 
‘ ftained. 

‘ Frequently revolving in his mind what it was 
‘he ought to do, he grew at laft refolute to doit: 
‘accordingly he related to his mother, the 
‘whole affair, shewing her Jemima’s letters, and 
‘explaining every paflage; the old lady was ex- 
‘tremely amazed, but far from condemning the 
‘ prefent fentiments of his heart.—But the bare 
‘acknowledging his error did not now feem fuffi- 
‘cient for the penitent Lothario :—be difpatched 
‘a meffenger to London, the very fame man who 
‘had performed the office of father in giving him 
‘her hand; he had orders to fearch for her in all 

‘ parts, and not return till he had found her; and 
‘that in cafe he were fo fortunate, to bring her 
‘down in a coach and fix, with her two little | 
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¢ ones, and proper attendants, for a woman whom 
¢ he declared his lawful wife. 

¢ Wonderful refolution!—but what cannot fick. 
¢ nefs bring about ?—when the gay fcenes of life are 
€ all clofed up ;—when all the companions of our 
‘ former pleafures fly our converfe, and we no long. 
‘er are fociety for any but the old and grave;— 
¢ when melancholy faces only approach the dark. 
¢ ened room ; when our ftrength decays, all our {pis 
¢ rits languid, and death knocks at the heart; then 
¢ it is that the idea of our paft errors rife in dread- 
‘ ful profpect before the eyes of our imagination, 
© and menace future woes. 

© His mind, however, was fomewhat more com: 
© pofed after the departure of the meflenger, but his 
© body had little or no relief from medicine :—his 
* mother was inconfolable, but did every thing in 
‘ her power to comfort him ; and as she found the 
© care of Jemima and his two fons chiefly engroffed 
¢ his thoughts, gave him continual affurances, that 
© if she was fo miferable as to {urvive him, thofe 
© perfons fo near and dear to him should share all 
¢ her tendernefs. 

* The fellow entrufted on this errand by Lotha- 
‘rio, went about it with a great deal of alacrity, 
‘ not only as he {aw his mafter’s peace, perhaps his 
© life, depended on the fuccefs of it, but alfo as he 
‘ had always thought what he had aéted in regard 
© to Jemima was treacherous and bafe. 

* Having a good horfe, and a willing mind, he 
© reached London fooner than could have been ex- 
€ pected. —The firlt place he went to was the mid- 
© wife, whom he rated bitterly for her cruel ufage 
“of a young lady, who, he faid, might eafily be 
‘ difcovered not to be one of thofe who prollitute 
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‘themfelves for hire. —She made what awkard ex- 
‘cufes fhe could; faid, It was madam’s own fault; 
‘if the had told her the truth, care fhould have been 
‘taken of her and her children too. ‘Then, to prove 
ther honefty, delivered into his hands the letter, 
éwith the bill before me~ ned in it. 

‘ Thence he went to Lis. da, but with what a 
‘torrent of abufe and few: rii.y did he hear the re- 
‘putation of the poor femima overwhelmed by 
‘this barbarous woman! And when he endeavour- 
‘ed to puta ftop to it, by affuring her, that fhe was 
‘his mafter’s wife, that he had declared her fuch 
‘to his mother and all his friends, and that he him- 
‘felfhad been witnefs of the marriage; the either 
‘did not, or pretended not to believe one fyllable 
‘of what he faid, but perfifting in calling her va- 
‘ gabond, infamous ftrumpet, and all the opprobrie 
‘ous names that malice could invent;—conclud- 
‘ing with wifhing the and her brats might be dead, 
‘that with them the fcandal fhe had brought upon 
‘their family might ceafe. 

¢ The man was fhocked at her brutality ; butper- 
‘ ceiving that the more he efpoufed the caufe of this 
‘unhappy creature, the more bitter fhe grew, and 
‘alfo that there was no intelligence to be gained 
‘ from this quarter, took his leave, though not with- 
‘out telling her, he was certain that his mafter, if 
She lived, would refent the treatment fhe fo un- 
‘juftly gave his wife. 

‘ Where now to dire& his fearch he was wholly 
‘ata lofs:—being fully informed by the midwife 
‘of the miferable condition in which fhe left her 
‘houfe, he had secourfe to all the parith-nurfes, 
* hofpitals, work-houfes, leaving no place of public 
‘charity without making the moft &ri& enquiry; 
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¢ but not the leaft information could he receive, 
‘ and after having rambled over this wide city and 
‘ fuburbs for feveral days without any fuccefs, he 
« began to fear, leaft in that depth of mifery the had 
‘ been plunged into, fhe fhould have fallen into de. 
¢ {pair, aud put an end to her own life, and thofe 
‘ which fhe had no longer any means of prefery. 
* ing. 

‘ With a mind, which thefe thoughts rendered 
* very much troubled, did he fet out for his return, 
‘ almoft dreading to fee his mafter’s face, fince uns 
€ able to carry home to him any part of what he fo 
‘ardently wifhed, that it feemed as if his life de 
* pended on it. 

¢ Jemima’s fufferings were however not yet are 
‘ rived at their period; Heaven thought fit to try 
‘her yet a little farther, thereby to make her vir- 
‘tue more confpicuous:—while the fervant of 
‘ Lothario was in queit of her with honour, peace, 
‘ and plenty in his hand, fhe was running through 
‘ dangers, hardihips, and forrows, which nothing 
* but the fupreme Giver of courage, and her perfect 
© confidence in him, could have enabled her to ful 
¢ tain. 

‘ Slow was the progrefs fhe made in her long 
¢ journey, not being able to travel more than five 
© or fix miles in a whole day, though it was then 
¢ fummer, and the fun ruled three parts of the fours 
¢ and-twenty hours. 

* It would be endlefs to recount the many tes 
© buffs fhe met with when craving any afliltance 
‘to help her on her way, and the difficulty the 
* found in getting lodging for berfelf and little. 
* ones, even though fhe offered to pay them for it 
* beforehand :—the wretches fcrupled to give her 
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‘fhelter becaufe fhe had not a pafs, and fome were 
‘cruel enough to tell her, they were fure fhe had 
sheen whipped out of London; for were fhe an 
‘honeft woman, the magilirates would not have 
‘refufed to give her that te(limony of her good be- 
‘haviour. 

‘Some few indeed were more merciful, and 
¢whatever their opinion might be of the caufe of 
ther diftrefs, the diftrefs they faw her in excited 
‘their charity, and for their own fakes made them 
‘relieve her wants. 

‘ Alternately the happened among favages and 
¢Chriftians, but even the latter, too much influ- 
¢enced by appearances, were very {paring of their 
¢ bounty; and it would have been utterly impofli- 
+ble for her, weakened as fhe was by hard living, 
tand the immenfe fatigue fhe underwent, had not 
‘that almighty Being, who when we think him 
‘fartheft from us, is often neareft to us with his 
‘aid, fnatched her now almoft finking foul from 
the miferies in which it had fo long been plung- 
fed, and gracioufly rewarded the virtue it had 
‘tried. 

‘She had not reached quite the mid-way to 
‘where the withed to be, before fhe became fo 
‘weak, that fhe rather crept than walked, and 
‘fometimes was near falling :-—wnable to fupport 
*the weight of the two children at once, fhe would 
‘lay one down, and carry the other a little farther, 
‘then place that in the fame manner, and go back 
‘and fetch him fhe had left behind; by this means, 
‘though fhe eafed her burthen, fhe increafed her 
‘ fteps. 


‘ Fither a pebble, or fome piece of broken giafs 
in the road, had cut one of her feet; and the fat 
YD 
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‘down under a hedge, and plucked off her hoe 
and ftocking, where perceiving the dlood run 
pretty plentifully, fhe wafied it with her tears, 
and wiped it with a handkerchief the took out of 
a little bag tied to her fide, and contained all the 
poor neceflaries {he had for herfeif and infants, 

‘ Little did fhe think any eye, but that of Hea. 
ven, faw her in this employment, till having 
dreffed her wound as well as the could, and gi 
ven fuck to both her children, fhe was preparing 
to profecute her journey in the fame fathion, but 
was hindred by a footman, who came running 
haftily crofs the field toward her. 

‘ As {oon as he came near enough to be heard by 

‘her, ‘ Stay, good woman,’ faid he, * you feem to 
be in an ill condition to travel;—my matter and 
lady, who have obferved you, have therefore ore 
dered you fhould come to their houfe, and take 
fome refrefhment.’ 

‘ She lifted up her hands and eyes to Heayen in 
token of acknowledgment, and faw, which be- 
fore she had not done, the back part of a fine 
he which had a fummer-houfe on the garden- 

wall, and directly oppofite to the place where the 
had been fitting. 
‘The man took both the children out of her 
arms, and carried them for her, and the followed, 
though with a very limping pace, through a little 

‘ gate on the farther fide of the field, which open- 

‘ ed into the back part of the houfe. . 

‘ Jemima was then conducted into a parlour, 
where fat a gentleman and lady, both of middle 
age, but who had all the virtues of humanity 
imprinted on their faces. ‘The lady afked her 
feveral queftions, as whence fhe came, how far 
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fhe intended to travel, and the reafon of her be- 
sing reduced to fuch a mi(erable fituation; to the 
¢two former our heroine an{wered with plainnefs 
tand fincerity, but as to the latter only faid, many 
‘odd circumitances had concurred to render her 
‘fo. The gentleman then faid, ‘1 fuppofe you 
« have loft your hufband, perhaps, before the birth 
“ of thefe children. No, Sir, (replied the,) I hope 
“he is ftill living, and that the fame gracious 
* Power which has brought me fo far on my way, 
« will in the end conduct me to him.’ 

‘As they perceived fhe fpoke with fome agita- 
‘tions, and the maiks of grief were burfting in 
‘her eyes, they would not trouble her with any 
‘ farther interrogations, but ordered the footman 
to let the houfekeeper know, it was their plea» 
“fure this unfortunate ftranger fhould have every 
‘thing needful for her refrefhment. » 

‘ Nothing could be periormed with greater 
* punctuality than thefe commands; our fair wan- 
‘ derer found herfelf treated with no- lefs tender 
‘nefs than fhe could have been, had fhe been 
‘known for what fhe was. 

‘But the hofpitality of thofe worthy perfons 
‘did not ftop here. ‘They would not fuffer her 
‘to think of profecuting her journey in the man- 
‘ner fhe had done :—they informed her, that a 
*waggon always pafled by that road, which went 
‘to the place to which the was going, and fhe 
* fhould be put into it with her-children, and mo- 
* ney given to defray the expences. 

‘ This was joyful news indeed to Jemima, not 
only as it would be fuch an eafe to her fatigue, 
* but alfo that the fhould arrive there much fooner 
than the could propofe to co by the wayethe had 
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‘ hitherto travelled; and now all her prayers to 
* Heaven were, that fhe might find Lothario at het 
‘arrival. ‘ Should he happen to have left his 
‘ feat, and gone to London, while I have been pura 
* fuing him with thefe weary fteps, ({aid the to 
‘ herfelf,) it would be the extremeft malice of m 
‘fate, and all I have fo long fuffered be but the 
* beginning of my forrows.’ 

© But thefe defponding thoughts only juft flathed 
© upon her and were gone:—the would give way 
* to nothing which should render her unworthy 
* the care of Providence, by diftrufting it, and ree 
¢ folute to be always thankful for the good, and to 
© endure with patience all the ills it should inflid, 
‘brought her mind into that happy compofure, 
‘ which meaner fouls are incapable of knowing, 

© The third day after her arrival at this afylum, 
* was that in which the waggon ufually came by; 
© but little did she think she was much nearer to 
* the accomplishment of her wishes than her moft 
‘ fanguine Mopes would have flattered her with. 

‘ How wonderful, how myfterious are the ways 
‘ of Heaven! By what unfeen, ungueffed at means, 
‘are frequently the greateft events brought a- 
* bout! ’ 

‘ She rofe early in the morning to give as little 
* trouble to the fervants as she could, and came 
* down ftairs. As they were preparing her break- 
¢ faft, and she was fitting with one infant in her 
¢ Jap, and the other lying on a little ftool near her;a 
¢ footman came haftily in, and called to the butler, 
‘faying, ‘John, here’s your brother at the gate.’ 
‘ The fellow ran haftily,and prefently returned with 
“a perfon with him, whofe face Jemima thought 
‘ she wasacquainted with. But on viewing him 
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‘more attentively, and hearing him fpeak, recol- 
‘ Jeéted it was no other than him who had aflifted 
‘at her marriage, and been paffed upon her asa 
‘country gentleman. 

' ¢ A thoufand various thoughts at once affailed 
ther:—to fee before her eyes a perfon, who fo 
‘well knew the truth of her engagements with 
‘Lothario, and at the fame time to fee him ina 
‘ character fo widely different from what the could 
‘have expected, raifed in her fuch confufed emo- 
‘tions as her fpirits were unable to fuftain, and 
‘ she fainted away. 

‘The fervants running to her affiftance, made 
‘the ftranger turn his eyes that way, but, good 
* God! what was his aftonishment, his joyy when 
‘in the face of this fair afflicted, he plainly difco- 
‘vered the features of her he had with fo much 
‘pains been fearching. All the time they were 
‘ bringing her to herfelf, and fome moments after 
‘her recovery, he was able to utter nothing but 
‘acclamations of tranfport, and she herfelf was 
‘ the firft to gain prefence of mindto inquire about 
‘Lothario. He then gave her a brief detail of 
‘the anxiety Lothario was in to fee her, and the 
‘impatience the good old lady expreffed to ems 
‘brace her and her two grandchildren; of the 
‘fruitlefs inquiries he had made for her all over 
* London, and how he was returning with a heart 
‘ opprefied with grief, when he was fo fortunate to 
‘call that way to fee his brother. 

‘Tho’ Jemima did not comprehend the whole 
‘ of the affair, yet the gathered enough by what he 
*faid, to know that Heaven had been working 
* very great things in her favour. 

‘The ecelaisciflement, however, of her quality 
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‘and condition, was plain enough to all who 
© heard it; but one of the maids, who had taken 


‘ a particular fancy to her, was fo tran{ported at 


‘it, that fhe could not forbear running in to her 
€ Jady, and acquainting her with what had paffed, 
© The lady herfelf was aftonithed at fo extraor. 
‘ dinary an event, and impatient to be confirm. 
© ed, fent for Jemima, and the fervant of Lotha- 
© rio, whofe mafter they were perfeCtly acquainted 
with. 

* After having gratified her curiofity to the ute 
* moft, and hearing the dangerous fituation of Lo« 
‘ thario’s health, thought no time was to be loft, 
* and therefore told Jemima fhe fhould have her 
* coach-and-fix immediately got ready, which, as 
* the roads were good, would carry her home that 
* night. 

‘ It would be needlefs to recite the congratula- 
‘ tions of the one part, and the acknowledgments 
‘ of the other.—It is eafy to fuppofe they were 
© befitting the perfons and occafion. I fhall only 
‘ fay, that the lady would needs compel Jemima 
* to exchange the habit fhe had on, for a rich robe 
de chambre of her own, and all other things the 
‘had occafion for. She alfo made the children 
‘ be wrapt in fine mantles, and as foon as every 
‘ thing was ready, they fet forward, attended by 
* the lady’s own woman in the coach, and a fers 
* vant on horfeback. 

* No ill accident interveening, they arrived, a- 
© bout the dufk of the evening, at the feat of Lo- 
* thario, where Jemima had the infinite fetisfac- 
* tion to find herfelf received with the extremeft 
* tendernefs by a mother whofe charaéter fhe had 
* formerly been made fo much to dead. 
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‘ The firft teftimony the gave her of her good 
‘nefs, was to make prefents to thofe who had at- 
‘tended her, which were two guineas to the foot- 
" ¢man, three to the coachman, and five to the woe 
‘man, into the latter of whofe hands the alfo put 
¢aletter the had wrote to her lady full of acknow- 
‘Jedgments of the favours fhe had conferred on 
‘her daughter-in-law and grandchildren, and in- 
‘treating {he would accept of the {mall token of 
Sher gratitude which the inclofed in it, and was 
‘indeed a diamond ring of confiderable value. 

‘The happinefs of Jemima, would now have 
‘ been perfect, had Lothario’s ftate of bodily health 
‘been equal to that of his mind; but, alas, his 
‘mortal frame was too far exhau{ted, and the 
‘jamp of life near being extinguifhed on her ar- 
‘rival. Great precaution was taken, left what he 
‘ moft defired fhould be fatal to him;—they did 
‘not therefore inform him all at once that fhe was 
‘come, yet when he faw her, he fell into faint- 
‘ings alarming to all prefent. 

‘It would be impoflible to defcribe the con- 
‘cern that overwhelmed her tender heart, and 
‘what a mixture of delight and grief the felt at 
‘the marks of an unfeigned affection he gave, on 
‘his recovery, to herfelf and little ones. 

‘ Perceiving within himfelf, however, that his 
‘date of life was almoft expired, he ordered his 
‘ will to be made, in which he fettled five hun 
‘dred pounds a year by way of jointure on his deat 
‘wife, fix thoufand pounds as a portion for his 
‘ younger fon, with fome few other legacies, and 
‘the bulk of hig eftate on the firft-born of Jemi- 
§ ma. 

‘But I muft not forget to inform my readers 
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¢ that in order to leave every thing as fecure as 
€ poflible, he had the beft civilians as well as dj. 
¢ vines confulted on the fubje& of his marriage, 
© who all agreed it was valid, and no manner of 
© difpute could afterwards arife upon it. 

‘ His worldly affairs being thus {ettled to his 
* mind, he devoted himfelfentirely to the thoughts 
‘ of a future ftate, and died in a few days full of 
€ refignation and compofednefs. 

© Such a lofs could not but be very affecting to 
¢ Jemima as well as to his mother, but both thefe 
* excellent perfons were too well acquainted with 
* their duty not to fubmit to the will of Heaven; 
* fo I fhall only fay, that after the firft emotions 
® were over, each endeavoured to confole the o 
* ther. 

* Our heroine indeed gave the trueft proof of 
her affection, by forming, and perfevering ina 
* refolution never to know a fecond bed, and by 
* the care of his children’s education, who promife 
* to be herealter fining examples, that, in an age 
* abounding with vice and folly, it is not impof- 
* fible to be wife and virtuous. 

‘It is now fixteen years fince the deceafe of 
* Lothario, in which time fhe has rejected every 
© offer made her upon the {core of marriage, and 
© has continued to live with the old lady, and paid 
® her all the refpe&t of a daughter; and the other 
© treated her in the fame manner as if fhe had been 
© her own:—an entire harmony has always fub- 
© fifled between them, and the {tory of Jemima’s 
 fufferings being foon made public, every body 
‘ admired the proofs fhe had given of fo uncom- 
© mon a fortitude ;—all but Dalinda, who had too 
¢ much envy in her nature to hear of her niece’s 
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‘happinefs, and the praifes given to her, without 
‘throwing out a thoufand invidious refie€tions, 
‘which however were little regarded by thofe 
‘whoheardthem. A pure and upright mind will, 
‘like the fun, ever get the better of all the mifts 
‘of detraCtion and ill-nature. As one of the beft 
‘of our Englith poets fays: 


‘ Tho’ plung’d in ills, and exercis’d in care, 
¢ Yet never let the noble mind defpair ; 

¢ For bleffings always wait on virtuous deeds, 
¢ And tho’ a lates a fure reward fucceeds. 


¢ But of all the admirers of her good qualificas 
‘tions, none was more iincerely fo, than that lady 
‘by whom fhe had been fo bounteoufly relieved, 
‘and at whole houfe the fortunately met the only 
‘perfon who had it in his power to put an end at 
‘once to her fatigues. 

‘The two families are perfectly united, and ag 
‘neither af them are any great lovers of the town, 
‘whenever they make an excurfion it is only to 
‘each other. 

‘ And now let me end this tedious narrative 
‘with withing, that whenever any of my fex thall 
‘bein the fame dilemma with Jemima, they may, 


‘ by the fame fortitude and patience, be extricated 
‘from it.’ 


The ingenious authorefs of this hiftory has re« 
lated all the paflages of it in foagreeable and in« 
ftructive a manner, that the has left little room for 
any additions from the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 

Both {exes may indeed find very good leffons 
for the improvement of their morals!—a juft re- 
morfe arifing from a confcioufnefs of guilt in Lo~ 
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thario, patience and courage under the moft thock- 
ing of all diftrefles in Jemima, and hofpitality 
and charity in that worthy lady who relieved her, 
are all too beautifully painted, not to make the 
fenfible reader deeply affe&ted with them. 

l would fain, however, have the ladies refleét 
on the danger of clandeftine marriages :—there 
are men, who, like Lothario, have the power of 
deceiving, and not, like him, are capable of re 
membering they have done aught amifs; and had 
not Heaven ina peculiar manner touched the heart 
of this once gay rover, what muft have become of 
the undone Jemima!—By what means could fhe 
have proved herfelf his wife!—would not the 
whole world have laughed at her afferting fuch a 
thing? And with ali that ftock of honour, fidelity, 
and the thoufand other virtues the was mitirefs of, 
would fhe have been looked upon as any better 
than a proftitute, and muft not herfelf and helplefs 
infants have been rendered as wretched and con- 
temptible as they now are happy! 

So many circumftances, ’tis true, concurred to 
make her confent to a marriage of this nature, that 
though | trembled tor the event, as 1 was reading 
part of her hiftory, 1 could find nothing to con- 
demn in what fhe did; but all are not turnithed 
with the like motives, yet headftrong venture on 
what has no medium in its confequences, but when 
failing to make them perfeétly happy, is fure to 
make them confummately miferable. 

But as | intend hereafter to make this fubjeéta 
part of my lucubrations, | shall fay no more of it 
at this time, but conclude with wishing the ami- 
able Jemima all the fatisfaction she can hope for 
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from children who can never pay too much duty 
tofach a mother. 


BOO K XXII, 


A S thefe effays are now drawing toward a pe- 
riod, 1am defirous of obliging as many as I 
can of thafe correfpondents, who.have.any pretence 
to the favour of the public, whether it be for wit, 
humour, or matter of improvement, my readers 
shall this month be entertained chiefly with the 
‘works of others, in order as they-come to hand. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


‘Mapam, 

‘] Was one of the firft who fubfcribed to your 
‘undertaking, and have ever fince continued to 
‘do fo; which is enough to canvince you how well 
‘Thave been pleafed with it, without making any 
‘farther encomiums. 

‘But, notwithflanding the fatisfaQion your 
‘works in general have afforded me, you mutft al- 
‘low me to tell you, that I think youa little in the 
‘wrong, in one pofition you have advanced, and 
‘flatter myfelf you will pardon my taking this li- 
‘berty, fince it is nothing you have reafon to be 
‘ashamed of, and were only Jed into by excefs (if 
‘I may fo call it) of fincerity and opennefs of 
‘heart. 

‘In yourlaft book of volume the third, you were 
‘ pleafed to give usa differtation upon lying, which, 

Vox. IV. > 
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‘ I believe, charmed all your readers, at leaftit did 
‘as many as I heard mention it, which I affure you 
* were no inconfiderable body: and indeed you 
* have fo admirably painted out the folly and wick. 
‘ ednefs of that vice, in the inftances you fet before 
* our eyes of the boaftful, the marvellous, the ab. 
* ufive, and the evafive lie, as 1 think muft render 
‘it deteftable to thofe moft guilty of it. I doubt 
* not but it has had the good effeé& you intended, 
* and can really felicitate you on one-convert of my 
* particular acquaintance, who feldom ufedto come 
‘into any company, without having fome new 
* wonder to entertain them with; and fince his 
* reading your book, is become fo very fparing of 
‘ his hyperboles, that he now fcarce gives to mat- 
« ters of fact fuch epithets as they might juftly me- 
* rit. So liable are we to fly from one extremeto 
* its contrary. 

* And now, madam, having told my fincere o« 
« pinion, as to the greateft part of the above-menti- 
* oned eflay, you muft give me leave to be no lefs 
* free, as to that which does not fo well pleafe me, 
‘ viving you my promife before-hand, to advance 
‘ nothing through partiality, or what I will not 
* take upon me to defend by arguments which feem 
‘to me unanfwerable. 

‘To come then briefly to the point. I think 
‘ the love you bear to truth renders you guilty of 
‘a too great aufterity, when you condemn thofe 
‘things as highly criminal, which no perfon of 
‘ underftanding looks on as any other than mere 
*amufement:—I mean the little fictions with 
‘ which our news-papers every day abound, and 
‘ by their manifeft contradictions and improprie- 
‘ ties are highly diverting to the reader. 
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‘1 can by no means agree with you, that when 
taffairs are of fuch a nature as is improper to he 
‘communicated to the public, all our oracles 
¢fhould ceafe, and we are told nothing atall, ra- 
‘ther than be impofed upon, as you phrafe it, by 
¢fabulous accounts; and the reafons why | cannot 
‘have the honour to be of your way of thinking 
tare thefe. 

¢ Firft, becaufe I take it for granted, no man in 
this right fenfes can be impofed upon by what is 
‘communicated to him in this manner. 

‘And, fecondly, becaufe in time of calamity, 
‘every thing that ferves in the lealt degree to ex- 
‘hilerate the fpirits, and exercife the rifible facul- 
‘ty, ought not to be depreciated 

‘ That this is the effe€t of thofe poor harmlefs 
*papers which for a long time have iffued from 
‘the prefs, 1 believe nobody will deny. 1 appeal 
*éven to the Femare Spectator herfelf, fe- 
‘ vere as fhe is, if fhe has not fometimes been forc- 
‘ed into a {mile at reading the giave abfurdities 
‘ they frequenily contain. 

* Thofe who are leaft inclined to favour panto- 
* mimes, cannot forbear laughing, in fpite of their 
‘diflike, at the little tricks and artifices of harle- 
*quin; and certainly none we fee, in thofe enter 
*tainments on the ftage, can be more ludicrous, 
* than the intelligences 1 fpeak of, and am defend- 
‘ing, merely becaufe they are fo. 

‘For example; did ever the-celebrated Mr Lun 
‘ whip with greater agility through a table-drawer, 
a looking-glafs, or corner-cupboard, than thefe 
‘accounts make, whoever they have a mind to kill 
‘or fave, pafs from death’to life, or from captivity 
*to triumph?—Have we not been told one day, 
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‘ that a general officer, after his throat being cut 
* almoft from ear to ear, was taken prifoner, and 
‘ his wound fewed up, but with very little hopes 
* of life; and the very next, did not the fame ps. 
‘ per inform us, that he was one hundred leagues 
* diftant from the place where he was faid to be 
* wounded, at the head of the regiment, ravaging 
‘the country; and ail this, and many other fuch 
* contradictions, in the {pace of twenty-four hours, 
* without the leaft apology made for the forego- 
‘ing miftakes? which fhews the authors of them 
* indeed above the modefty of defiring they thould 
* pafs for fuch. 

* Are not the greateft princes in the world ree 
‘ prefented to us under fuch different characters, 
‘that he who is called weak and wilful at one 
‘ time, at another is magnified for a fecond Solo 
‘ mon?—As to fleets, embarkations, armies, bat- 
* tles, they are thrown together in a molt pleafant 
* medley, and victories and defeats given alter 
* nately to one fide and the other, fo that neither 
‘ can be faid to have any caufe to be offended, the 
“ reader at home is diverted, or at leaft amufed, 
* at the expence of nobody. 

‘Upon my word, madam, we fhould pafs our 
‘ume at the coffee-houle very dyily, if it were 
‘not for thefe fictions, which the more extrava- 
* gant and enormous they are, anfwer the end we 
* propofe by reading them the better. ‘Therefore, 
‘as they neither impofe upon the underftanding, 
* nor are any other way hurtful, but on the con» 
“trary fill up the vacuum in the mind, which 
* perhaps might be worfe employed, | will venture 


‘to pronounce them a fort of lies, which plead 
* their own forgivene(s. 
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¢ But there is yet another motive which, me- 
éthinks, fhould abate the afperity of a FEMALE 
¢SpECTATOR, which is, the confideration that 
¢thefe inventions put bread into mouths which 
totherwife would want it. Many a wretched au- 
¢thor muft ftarve in his garret if extraéts of pres 
ttended letters from abroad did not fupport him : 
‘it is half a crown foon earned, and readily paid 
‘by the publither, who finds his own account in 
tit by the fale of his paper. 

‘ Numbers alfo of poor people, called hawkers, 
t-geta comfortable fubfiftence by retailing or Jend- 
‘ing out thefe daily romances, which are equally 
+amufing to the country as the town. 

‘Tor Heaven’s fake therefore, madam, ceafe 
tto condemn what is fo beneficial to the needy 
‘part of mankind, and fo diverting to the better 
‘fort; nor defcend to pafs a ferious cenfure on 
*fuch untruths as have it not in their power to 
‘deceive. We ought, methinks, to confider them 
in the fame light with thofe tales of giants and 
‘fairies, which nurfes tell the children they have 
‘under their care, in order to keep them out of 
*mifchief, and pleafe their fancies as they fit 
‘quietly by the fire-fide. 

‘1 flatter myfelf, that what I have faid on this 
*head will be convincing not only to you, but toas 
* many as fhall read it; that the accounts given 
*in our news-papers, deferve not to be blended 
“with thofe other lies, which do fo much mifchief 
*in the world; and 1 am, however we may differ 
‘in this particular, with the greateft admiration 
“of your writings in general, MApDaAMy 

Little- Britain ¥our moft humble and 
Dec. 30,1745. moft devoted fervant, L. D. 
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¢ P. S. I thall be glad to know your fentiments 
* on what | have advanced, and that I have your 
§ pardon for the liberty I take.’ 


The latter of thefe requefts the gentleman may 
be affured of our compliance with, not only by 
our inferting his epiftle, but alfo by the declarati- 
en we long fince made, that every correfpondent 
was free to fpeak his opinion; but defire to be ex. 
cufed from making any comment on his polition, 
—Our readers will doubtlefs do it for us; andthe 
will be the better judge of what the public think 
of it, than if any attempt were made by the Fe. 
MALE SPECTATOR, to influence either favour or 
eenfure, 

The next that lies before us on the table, is on 
a fubjeét, which though more than once touched 
upon in the courfe of thefe lucubrations, can never 


be too often repeated, nor can pall upon the mind 
of any juftly-thinking reader. 


To the Femanbe Srecraron. 
* MapamMy 

‘ As it is eafy to perceive by thofe: writings witd 
* which you have obliged the public, that you are 
* far from one of thofe who believe the doctrine of 
‘ non-entity after death, I faney there is no oc» 
* cafion to apologize for my fending you a few 
* Joofe thoughts which occafionally occurred to me 
* on reading fome paflages in Lucretius. 

‘It is the misfortune of this great ftickler a- 
¢ gainft futurity, and indeed of all thofe who have 
‘ copied after him, to fall into fuch contradictions 
‘asi think muft be manifeft to any one who con- 
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‘fiers them ; and which it would puzale alf their- 
‘Jearning and philofophy to reconcile. 

¢ But it would be quite unfair to lay an accu- 
‘fation of this kind, without producing fome 
‘ proofs of the truth of it. 1 fhall therefore quote 
‘two or three paflages out of the many might be 
‘brought from that work, which for its elegance 
‘and purity of ftile is very juftly admired, but, I 
‘am forry to fay, has made but too many profes 
‘ Jites. 

‘ For the benefit of thofe who may not under- 
‘ fand the original, 1 fhall give them as they are 
‘excellently well tranflated by Mr Dryden. 

‘Intending, 1 fuppofe, to guard his readers a- 
‘gainft the fear of death, he fays, 


¢ What has this bugbear death to frighten man, 
‘If fouls can die as well as bodies can! 

‘ For, as before our death we felt no pain,— 

* So, when our mortal part fhall be disjoin’d 

‘ The lifelefs lump, uncoupled from the mind, 
* From fenfe of gricf, and pain we fhall be free; 
© We fhall not feel, becaufe we fhall not aE: 

‘ Nay, ev’n fuppofe when we have fuffer’d fate, 
¢ The foul could feel in her divided ftate, 

‘ What’s thatto us? for We are only We, 

* While foul and bodies in one frame agree. 


‘Here I cannot forbear interrupting him by 
‘afking, What then? Suppofe, as he fays, that 
‘We are only Ws, while the foul remains in 
‘the fame body it now is, if it is tranflated into 
‘another, according to the fyftem of Pythagoras, 
‘ it is, methinks, but a poor confolation, that furure 
“We {hall fuffer in another form for the crimes 
‘committed by us in the prefent We. Oh! but 
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© we fhall know nothing of it, he tells us; for he 

‘ goes on yet bolder ftill: 
* Nay, tho’ our atoms fland revolv’d by chance, 
¢ And matter leap into the former dance, 
¢ What gain tous would all this buftle bring 
‘ The new-made man would be another thing, 
6 When once an interrupting paufe is made, 
6 That individual being is decay’d: 
6 We, who are dead and gone, fhall bear no part 
© In all the pleafures, nor fhail feel the {mart, 
6‘ Which to that other mortal fhall accrue, 
¢ Whom of our matter fate fhall mould anew, 
* For whofce’er fhall in misfortunes live: 
‘ Muft Be when thefe misfortunes {hall arrive; 
6 And fince the man who 1s not, fecls not woe, 
¢ (For death exempts him, and wards off the blow) 
© Which we the living only feel and bear, 
© What is there left for us indeath to fear? 
¢ When once that paufe of life has come between, 
* Tis juft the fame as we had never been. 
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* And again, by way of corroboration to the 
¢ foregoing pofition, he adds, though at fome di- 
¢ ftance, thefe lines on the fame thought. 


‘ Ev’n in fleep, the body wrapt in eafe, 

* Supinely lyes, as in the peaceful grave, 

* And wanting nothing, nothing does it crave: 

6 Were that found fleep eternal, it were death. 

* Then death to us, and death’s anxiety, 

* Is lefs than nothing, if alefs could be 

* For then our atoms, which in order lay, 

§ Are fcatte:’d from their heap, and puff’d away; 

* And never can return into their place, 

‘ When once the paufe of life has left an empty 
§ {pace; 
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¢ And therefore, if a man bemoan his lot, 

¢ That after death his mould’ring limbs fhall rot; 
¢ Or flames, or jaws of beafts devour his mafs, 
¢ Know he’s an unfincere, unthinking afs, 

‘ A fecret {ting remains within his mind, 

‘ The fool is to his own caft-offals kind: 

¢ He boafts no fenfe can after death remain; 

‘ Yet makes himfelf a part of life again: ¢ 
¢ As if fome other H could feel the pain. 

‘If while he live, this thought molett his head, 

‘ He waltes his days in idle grief, nor can 

‘ Diftinguith ’twixt the body and the man: 

¢ But thinks himfelf can ftill himfelf furvive, 

‘ And what, when dead he feels not, feels alive: 
¢ Then he repines, that he was born to die, 

¢ Nor knows in death, there is no other HE; 

‘ No living HE remains, his grief to vent, 

* And o’er his fenfelefs carcafe to lament. 


‘ You fee, madam, he all along acknowledges 
$a foul; then pray what muft become of thought, 
‘memory, and reflection, (which were never yet 
‘ denied to the faculties of the foul) after this paufe 
‘of life, as he calls it?—Would not paft tranf- 
‘actions dwell on the ever-waking mind, let it 
‘be lodged in what habitation foever? And how, 
‘therefore, could the new being be exempt from 
* knowing, and con{equently from being affeted 
* with what it had done in the former one? 

‘To agree with him, in my opinion, there is 
an abfolute neceflity, either that matter is cape 
‘able of thought, or that {pirit is capable of infen- 
*fibility; neither of which is conformable to phi- 
* lofophy or to reafon. 

* Every one knows he thinks, remembers, come 








¢ pares, reflects, and judges; and we all know ay 
© well, that when the foul is departed, the chy 
¢ that is left behind can do none of thefe —Thefe, 
¢ therefore, are manifeltly the properties of the 
¢ foul ;—and this is fuflicient for the firft part of 
* the argument. 

¢ Then as to the infenfibility of the foul, mind, 
€ or fpirit, call it by which name you will, for they 
© all anfwer the fame meaning, it is not in our 
* power to forget many things we perhaps would 
* with to do, nor to avoid thoughts which we 
* never fo much endeavour to bury in oblivion, 
* The foul, in fpite of all our efforts, will ftill 
* exert itfelf, and even in fleep prefent us with 
* what ideas it pleafes:—the immortal fpark wil 
* fhine through the thickeft mifts of ignorance; 
¢ and the moft rude and untaught favage will find 
* he has fomething in him, which is not in his 
* power to fupprefs. 

* As matter then can be no way affiftant to the 
* fpirit, but is rather a clog to it, certainly when 
* feparated from that grofs companion, it will a@ 
* with yet greater force or freedom; nor can any 
* form it might hereafter be lodged in, deprive it 
* of that fenfibility which is indeed its very el 
¢ fence. 

‘It had doubtlefs been more artful in him to 
* have omitted that unlucky fuppofition, that the 
© foul could feel in her divided {tate, than to pre- 
* tend to prove it infenfible of what it felt, whe- 
© ther tranflated into a new mafs of matter, or 
* reunited to the former. 

‘In fine, the belief of futurity, and rewards 
‘and punifhments after death, is plain and eafy, 
* agreeable both to nature and reafon; implanted 
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sin the one, and confirmed to us by the other; 
«while all attempts made to overthrow it are per= 
‘ plexing, confufed, abftrufe, and ferve only to 
‘ fhew their own vanity and fallacy, when ferioully 
‘examined into, and can have an effe&t on none 
‘but weak and irrefolute minds. 

‘Whether you read the works of thefe anti- 
‘eternitarians, or hear their difcourfe on that fub- 
‘je, you will always find them full of contra-. 
‘diétions; and even the beft and mott piaufible, 
‘arguments they can bring, are founded on fup- 
‘ pofitions, and fupported by falfe logic. 

‘It is, however, a great misfortune to the pu- 
‘blic, that they are {uffered, nay I fear encouraged 
‘to broach their pernicious fentiments with the 
‘boldnefs they do —Some authors of late years 
Shave looked big on the reputation and fuccefs 
‘of books and pamphlets, which, in the memory 
‘of many ftill living, would have been burnt by 
‘the common hangman, and the writers, prin- 
‘ters, and publithers rewarded according to their 
‘merit. 

‘Nothing affords greater matter of altonifh- 
‘ment to foreigners, than to fee a people, who 
‘have paid fo dear for their religion, calmly, and 
‘without any concern, behold that very religion 
‘ depreciated, ridiculed, and treated in a manner 
‘which the worft enemies of Chri.tianity would 
‘have more decency than to be guilty of. 

‘As we boaft of being the pureft church in 
‘the world, and doubtlefs are fo, we ought, me- 
‘thinks, to be afhamed of being found fo much 
‘lefs zealous in the defence of our principles, than 
*thofe are who abound with errors, and whofe 
* faith is little better than fuperftitious. 
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¢ But to put all modes of worfhip out of the 
¢ queftion; for, indeed, what 1 have faid on that 
© head is digreflive from my purpofe; what we 
¢ call natural religion, and is really fuch, as it re. 
* quires no {mall art to erafe it from the heart, 
¢ that inborn principle, which, without the help 
¢ of books or precept, informs us there is a God, 
¢ informs us alfo, that we have within us a {park 
© of his immortal eflence, which can never die, but 
© muft exift to all eternity in fome ftate or other, 

‘ The wildeft natives of Africa and America 
¢ will tell you, that when they die they thall go 
to another world beyond the fun; and that they 
© Jook upon that as their home, not this they now 
‘inhabit. The notions of thefe poor creatures 
cannot be afcribed to prieft-craft, as our modern 
‘fcoffers at futurity are apt to call every thing 
* that does not fquare with their own opinion:— 
© no, it is the Creator himfelf who infpires them 
* with this knowledge, in common with the reft 
‘of the human fpecies; though we, alas! too 
¢ proud of our vain learning, take pains to darken 
* this light of nature in us, and build new fy{tems 
‘of our own, to puzzle and dittra€&t ourfelves, 
6 and as many as will give ear to them. 

¢ But | trouble you too long, and befides am in 
* danger of growing too grave for a work in which 
¢ Thope the honour of having this inferted; I hall 
* therefore take my leave, wifhing you and your 
fair aflociates all the fuccefs your endeavours 
merit from the public; and then, I am fure, you 
© will have as muchas youcan poflibly defire. Lamy 

Mapam, 
Your moft humble, and moft 

Bedford- Row, faithfully obedient fervant, 
Jan. 2. 1745-6. ExTRATELLUS, 
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If what this gentleman has advanced, prove as 
agreeable to all who fhall happen to read it, as it 
does to us, none will find fault with its having a 
place in this eflay; but Lam forry to fay, that fen- 
timents, fuch as his, are but too much exploded 
by the gay part of the world, for me to hope they 
will have the effect they ought, or that both of us 
could with. 

Itis indeed great pity that thofe who are fo un- 
happy, as to have fuch mean notions of the hu- 
man foul as to level it with the animal, do not 
keep their opinion to themfelves; for though I 
am entirely of Extratellus’s mind, that thofe who 
are influenced by it, can have no great {hare ei- 
ther of religion or true uhderftanding, and it can 
be no honour to their doétrine to make profes 
lytes of fuch; yet, as it may prevent all converts 
toa better, it were to be wilhed that a ftop were 
put to all licentioufnefs of that kind, which cer- 
tainly does more mifchief in the world than all o- 
thers put together. 

I muft alfo agree with him, that the arguments 
made ufe of againft exiftence after death, render 
thofe who liften to them very much difturbed in 
mind; the reafon of which is plain; they cannot 
entirely filence the di€tates of that divine emana- 
tion within them; it will roufe itfelf in fpite of all 
efforts made to fupprefsit, and occafion fuch ftrug- 
gles as muft infallibly throw their thoughts into 
aperpetual confufion. 

But as 1 have, in feveral other eflays, fufficient- 
ly declared my fentiments on this fubje&, I fhall 
aid no more to it at prefent, but proceed to the 


next epiftle, which by order of date claims a 
place. 


Vou. IV. T 
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To the fair and ingenious authors of the Femare 
SPECTATOR. 


‘ LapieEs, 

‘IT is highly probable, that what I am about 
* to offer, is on that fubjeQt, which at the firft per. 
‘ ufal, may be judged too trifling to be extreme. 
©ly well relifhed, either by yourfelves, or the 
« greateft part of your readers; but as! flatter my- 
* felf, that on a mature confideration it will ap- 
“ pear of more weight, I venture to fend it; and 
¢ fhall make no apology for doing fo, fince it is in 
* your own breafts whether you will infert it or 
* not. 

‘ There is fomewhat, methinks, ftrangely con- 
‘ tradictory in the judgment, tafte, and humour 
‘ of our modern wits. A man would be looked 
‘ upon as a very odd fellow in company, fhould 
‘ he pretend to find fault with the writings of the 
* ancients, or cavil at the morals of the old philo- 
* fophers:—nay, our very legiflature has thought 
‘ fit to build many of our laws on the ten tables 
‘of the Romans. So high an idea have we of 
‘ former ages, that when we labour to exalt any 
‘ great name of the prefent, we always find fome 
* model among them to compare him to. An e« 
‘ minent patriot is a fecond brutus; a fuccefsful 
* warrior an Alexander or a Julius Caefar; a good 
* poet a Horace or Virgil; a beneficent patron a 
* Mecaenas; an orator another Cicera, and fo on; 
* as if it were impofhible that virtue and good qua- 
‘ lities fhould be the portion of thefe times, and 
* could be copied only from theapat. 

© Yet in fpite of all this veneration for the great 
* men of antiquity, we in a manner explode and 
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‘affect to treat with contempt a fcience which was 
‘with them in the highe(t eftimation;—1 mean, 
‘that of aftrology. Start not at the name, good 
‘ladies, 1 befeech you, for before | have done I 
‘hope to convince you, that the ftudy of the ftars, 
‘fo far as they relate to human events, is both 
‘ reafonable and beneficial. 

‘The firlt argument againft aflrology, and in- 
‘deed that which moft merits our attention, be- 
‘caufe founded on a religious principle, is, that 
‘we ought not to fearch into the fecret things of 
‘ God, and that it is taking from the power of the 
Creator to afcribe any influence to the creatures. 

‘To the firit part of which I anfwer, that it 
¢ feems not probable the ftudy of planetary afpects 
‘ fhould be among thofe fecret things into which 
‘we are forbidden to pry; becaufe had it been fo, 
* man would not have been endued with faculties 
‘capable of underftanding any part of the mean- 
‘ing of thofe various motions and phafes a fkilful 
* philofopher difcovers in them. The fecond, me- 
‘thinks, has yet lefs weight, and may be refuted 
* by any one who confiders that all nature is go- 
‘verned by fecond caufes;—that the almighty 
* Author, when he formed the worlds, ordered it 
‘fo, that every individual being in them fhould 
* have dependence on one another; that is, a fecret 
‘fympathy, an attraction, an influence, which, 
‘ without being felt, either by the thing directed, 
‘or the thing that direéts, governs all with an ir- 
‘ refiftible impulfe. 

* This is what we call the common courfe of 
‘nature, and when we fee any thing go beyond 
* it, we juftly look upon it as miraculous; for then 
‘the immediate hand of God puts a ftop to the 
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* movement of fubordinate powers, as when the 
‘ Red Sea was divided for a paffage to the Ifrael. 
* jtes in the time of Mofes, and the waters of Jor. 
‘dan for the fame people to pafs over under Jo. 
* fhua, and when the fun flood {till at the intrea. 
‘ ty of that great conqueror, while purfuing his e- 
‘ nemies, ad fome other fuch wonderful inflan. 
‘ces, for which we have the authority of holy 
‘writ. Thefe were events, indeed, which no a 
* ireloger could forefee, and were among the fecret 
‘ hings which we ought not to attempt unravel. 
* jing. 

‘ Since the difperfion of the Jews, however, all 
‘ things have gone on in the fame uninterrupted 
‘round; but as God has given to man fuch intel- 
* ligent faculties, as to enable him to form a pret 
‘ ie exact guefs, at leait, of what hall happen in 

the world he lives in, through the influence of 
* thofe others, which rol] above his head, I fee no 
‘ reafon why he fhould fold his talent, in a nap- 
* kin, efpecially when the exerting it is of fuch 
* general fervice as 1 fhall prefently prove it may 
‘-be. 
‘ The fecond objeftion, and I am forry to fay, 
‘the moft made ufe of, is the uncertainty of the 
‘ art, that it is liable to great miftakes, and that it 
‘ is weak and fuperftitious to depend on any thing 
* prognofticated that way. 

* I will not fay but the ignorance of fome pre- 
* tenders, may have given oceafion to fuch a cen- 
‘fure; but then it muft be only with fuch as do 
« notrefleét, how unjuftit is to condemn the whole 
‘for a part. There is no art or fcience whatever, 
‘ to which fome profeffors have not been, and al- 
* ways will be a difgrace: there have been and ftill 
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tare, bad theologifts, bad philofophers, bad phy- 
‘ ficians, bad compofers of mufic, and bad poets 5 
‘yet divinity, philofophy, phyfic, mufic, and po- 
¢etry, have not loft their reputation, and where« 
‘ fore altrology fhould do fo, | cannot conceive. 

‘ That the ftars have an influence over the minds 
¢and difpofitions of men, according to the afpects 
‘under which they are born; and that fuch an in- 
¢ fluence may be known on confulting the natal 
‘hour of a perfon altogether unknown to the a- 
¢ ftrologer employed in the calculation, is certain. 

‘There is a famous ftory on record, which 
§ though few are unacquainted with, | cannot for- 
bear repeating, as it is fo very applicable to my 
‘ prefent purpofe. 

‘ Socrates, that great philofopher and eminent 
¢ pattern of continence, fobriety, juftice, fortitude, 
‘and every moral virtue, had, notwith{tanding, 
*the curiofity of knowing under what afpect he 
¢was born, and to that end gave the hour and 
* minute of his nativity, as it had been fet down in 
‘writing by a perfon prefent at it, to one of the 
¢ moft celebrated aftrologers of thofe days, defiring: 
‘him to deal ingenuoufly with him, and conceal 
* nothing that fhouid threaten. 

‘ ‘Lhe artift affured him of his integrity in this 
* point, and promifed to return with all the fatis- 
‘ fation he could-defire in a few days. 

It was, however, much longer before Socrates 
* faw him again, and when he.came, a vifible dif- 
* pleafure appeared in his countenance.—He told 
* the philofopher, with fome warmth, that he had 
‘deceived him, in giving him a wrong nativity; 
‘for that it was an utter impoffibility he could be 
* born at the time he pretended. 
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‘In vain fora great while did Socrates labour 
¢ to perfuade him, that the account was exadt, that 
he had been affured by his father, who had often 
6 examined it, that it was fo; but at laft the other 
6 fuffered himfelf to be convinced, as his cooler 
¢ thoughts permitted him to reflect on the charac. 
ter of the perfon whom he talked with, and how 
‘ improbable it was he fhould perfift in a decepti. 
© on of that kind. 

‘Well then, faid he, after he had paufed a cone 
* fiderable time, the fcience of aftrology is all fat. 
€ Jacious ; 1 will inflantly burn all my books, and 
* never more ere&t a telefcope, or cafta figure.” 

‘ In fpeaking thefe words, he was going away: 
* but Socrates plucked him back by the fleeve, and 
6 with his accuftomed calmnels, defired he would 
* tell him the reafon, why he all at once became 
* an enemy to an art he had practifed for fo many 
“ years with fuch fuccefs. 

* Becaufe, replied he, I am now very well affur- 
* ed, by the examination of your nativity, that it 
‘is not to be depended on; the man born at the 
‘time you were, fhould be prone to drunkennefs, 
‘ Jafcivionfnefs, unjuft and cruel in his nature, and 
‘in fine, addicted toall manner of wickednefs. 

* Soerates {miled when he was fpeaking, and 
* perceiving he had done: If my nativity, faid he, 
* is the only motive for you to entertain an ill opr 
“ nion of aftrology, banifh it from your thoughts, 
‘and rather magnify a fcience which, in fpite of 
‘ appearances, difcovers the truth without difguife. 
« —Know, friend, that [ came into the world with 
all thofe vicious inclinations you have mentioned. 
—Nature intended mea montter, but reafon has 
‘made me what Fam. It has taught me to fhut 
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‘ up all the avenues of my foul from every tempta= 
‘tion the world, and its unwarrantable pleafures, 
‘are continually offering.—It has fhewn me the 
‘true dignity of my being, and convinced me that 
‘ic is beneath the human fpecies to purfue any 
¢ ynjuft or oppreflive aims.’ 

¢ Thus far we have from an author of undoubte 
ted credit; but 1 once met with a little book in 
‘ very old Latin, which adds, that the altrologer 
‘having, by Socrates’s defire, prefented him with 
‘ his opinion of his nativity, there were fome pre» 
‘ didtions in it which greatly ferved to arm that 
‘ philofopher againft being difmayed at the unhap- 
‘py fate he afterwards met with, and helped to 
‘ make him behave, even in the pangs of death, in 
‘fuch a manner as to occafion this encomium to 
¢ be wrote upon him by Juvenal, which I will give 
‘you as englifhed by Mr Creech. 


‘ Exalted Socrates, divinely brave! 
‘ Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave! 
* He drank the poifonous draught 
6 With mind ferene, and could not wifh to fee 
* His vile accufer diink as deep as he. 
© Too noble for revenge! which {till we find 
‘The weakeit frailty of a feeble mind. 


‘ Whether any part of his fortitude was owing 
*to the warnings by the aftrologer, I will not take 
‘upon me to affirm, becaufe the title-page of the 
‘treatife wherein I have read jt, being torn out, 
‘I neither know the name of the author, nor how 
* far he may be depended on. 

* But be that as it may, the former part of the 
* ftory, the truth of which I never heard called in 
{ queflion, is not only greatly to the honour of the 
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‘ fcience I am defending, as to the certainty of it, 
¢ but alfo proves it to be of real fervice to mankind, 

¢ Every one is not endued with an equal hare 
¢ of penetration with the philofopher above men. 
© tioned, and fewer yet will give themfelves the 
€ trouble to examine impartially their own hearts, 
“and difcover to what propenfities their nature 
€ moft inclines them.—Would not then aftrology 
© be a great help to perfons thus negligent?—Do 
€ they not ftand in need of fuch a monitor to roufe 
§ them from that lethargy of mind, which might 
® otherwife fuffer them to fall into vices they would 
© never be guilty of premeditately? 

© Neither is it only to reftrain the growth of in+ 
* ordinate inclinations, that I look on confulting 
‘ the afpedts of the planets at our birth as highly 
© beneficial, it is alfo as to the conduét of our 
€ worldly affairs, in the choice of our avocations; 
¢in fine, in every thing that is material to our 
§ happinefs. 

© Numbers are there, who with the utmoft care 
‘and induftry find it impofhible to profper in the 
 bufinefs they have unhappily made choice of, yet 
* in fome other might doubtlefs be more fortunate. 
§ As the poet truly fays, 


© Heav’n has to all allotted, foon or late, 
¢ Some lucky revolutions of their fate : 
© Whofe motions, if we watch and guide with fkill, 
¢ (For human good depends on human will) 
¢ Our fortune rolls as from afmooth defcent, 
¢ And from the firft impreffion takes the bent: 
¢ But if unfeiz’d, the glides away like wind, 
§ And leaves repenting folly far behind. 


¢ By what aids but that of aftrology thall we be 
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‘able to find when or what are thofe unlucky re- 
¢ yolutions? Or how fhould we be able to difcover 
‘that critical point of time, in which our fortune 
‘may be feized? Mr Dryden therefore had cer- 
‘tainly this fcience in his head when he wrote the 
‘Jines | have quoted, as likewife where he fays, 


‘The knight is often from the faddle thrown, 
¢ But “tis the fault of fortune, not his own: 
‘]f crowns and palms the conqu’ring fide adorn, 
‘ The vitor under better ftars was born. 


‘ But to lay afide the authority of other men’s 
‘opinions, and make ufe of our own reafon and 
‘obfervation; nothing is more evident than that 
‘numbers of people are thruft into officesy voca- 
‘tions, and trades, for which they are not qua- 
*lified, and confequently cannot make any fi- 
‘ gure in. 

‘ He that gave the foul, has certainly endved it 
‘with faculties fufficient to make the body it in- 
‘habits happy; but as thefe faculties are widely 
‘ different, the bufinefsis to find out to what fta- 
‘tion or calling in life they are moft adapted. 

‘Parents are often miftaken even in the ge- 
‘ niufes of their children, and we ourfelves can- 
‘not always judge, efpecially in youth, of our 
‘own talents. —The glare and thew of a profef- 
‘fion fometimes mifleads us to make choice of 
‘that which we are leaft fit for, nor do we fee 
‘our error till too late to retrieve it. 

‘In a word, I will venture to give it as my firm 
‘belief, and from which I never can depart, that 
‘ whoever runs counter to the planet which pre- 
‘ fided at his birth, though he may be a good, will 
‘never be a fortunate man; and that it is more 
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© owing to the negle& of that important point, 
that we fee fo many miferable people, than to 
© any mifconduét or inadvertency they have been 
¢ guilty of, in the profeflion they have unhappily 
* taken upon them. 

‘ Wherefore then are the generality of people 
* fo much averfe to a fcience, which they never 
* can find arguments to prove of any prejudice, 
‘and they cannot deny but may be of fuch uni. 
© verfal benefii?—Some there have been, | am 
* confident, who have proved it fo; yet fwayed by 
* the opinion of the world againit it, have un. 
‘ gratefully concealed the means to which they 
© owed their fuccefles, and the aggrandizing their 
* families. 

‘I would not, however, have any one infer, 
6 from what 1 have faid, that Laman advocate for 
* common fortune-telling, much lefs for charms, 
¢ fybils, and talifmans.—No, ladies, the one is ab- 
* furd and ridiculous, and the other, if of any ef 
‘ ficacy for what they are intended, mutt be in- 
‘ debted for it to fuch influences as ought not to 
* be encouraged by any who call themlelves Chrif- 
§ tians. 

* All I contend for, is the fimple calculation 
* of nativities, by which a perfon may be the more 
* early and the better informed by what inclina- 
* tions he is likely to be guided, therefore enabled 
* to put a more watchful guard over fuch as are 
* pernicious, than he could be by any other means, 
* and alfo to judge what avocation it will belt be- 
* come him to purfue. 

* As for thofe who pretend to laugh at the ine 
* fluence of the ftars, becaufe, as they fay, there 
* is no account to be given why any fuch fym- 
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‘pathy fhould be derived from them to the hu- 
‘man fpecies, they would equally deny that of the 
‘Joaditone over fteel, which they are as little able 
‘to account for, did they not every day fee the 
‘ yifible effets of it before their eyes. 

‘But it is not for us to afk why fuch things 
‘are, it is fufficient to know that fuch things are. 
‘The great Author of nature alone fees into 
‘the fecret fprings which put in motion the ma- 
‘chine of this vaft univerfe, veiled even from an- 
‘gels eyes, and not to be accounted for but by 
this own almighty wifdom. 

‘1 fhall therefore conclude with a paflage of 
‘Mr Dryden’s Religio Laici, that when we go a= 
‘bout to fearch into the myfteries of providence, 


‘In a wild maze our vain endeavours end, 

‘How can the lefs the greater comprehend? 

‘Or finite reafon reach infinity ? . 

‘ For what could fathom God, were more than he.” 


‘ But I muft not fold up the paper without af- 
‘furing you, ladies, that lam with very great ree 
‘fpe& and good withes, 

Your moft humble and 

Hampftead, moft obedient fervant, 
Feb. 12, 1745-6. PHILo-ASTROLOGIA.’ 


How this epiftle will be relifhed by the gene- 
rality of my readers, I do not know, but Iam per- 
fuaded it will be approved by more than will care 
toacknowledge they do fo.—Many, I am very 
certain, with in their hearts that aftrology was more 
the mode, though they will not be the firft to pro- 
Mote it. 


Exclufive of all the advantages and laudable 
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purpofes my correfpondent has mentioned, there 
is a fecret wifh lodged in the heart of every one 
to dive into events before they happen; and lam 
afraid the number is not {mall of thofe who would 
make ufe of this art, to fearch into the affairs of 
other people, as well as their own, provided they 
could procure the hour of any one’s birth, whofe 
fecrets they had an inclination to difcover. 

But I do not alledge this as any objetion a- 
gainft aftrology; for the beft things may be per- 
verted to ill ufes—For my part, I am refolved 
to ftand neuter in the argument: I have a very 
great refpect for thofe delightful orbs which twin. 
kle over my head, and afford me fo much fatif. 
faction in a folitary evening walk, and fhould be 
forry to fay any thing that might depreciate them; 
yet am one of thofe who are afraid to afcribe too 
much to their influence. 

The ftory of Socrates at moft but proves, that 
the afpe& of particular planets affect the difpofi- 
tion of the perfon born under them; but his being 
able to fubdue the propenfities he had by nature, 
is a clear teftimony, that when they incline, they 
have not the power to enforce, and that their al- 
mighty Maker is fometimes pleafed to fhew there 
ig no {ure dependence but on him alone. 

Even our common almanacs convince us, that 
the dominion of the ftars over the feafons is far 
from being abfolute; we have had dry weather 
when the moon has been in Aquarius or Pifces, 
nor have the Pleiades always brought rain with 
them: yet though this fometimes happens, I will 
not pretend to decry the ftudy of the flars on that 
{core, becaufe it is more frequently true than fal- 
lible in its predictions, as to the weather at leait. 
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It may alfo be fo in other things; but as I faid 
before, 1 fhall leave the point to be difcuffed by 
others. 

All I thall venture to give on my own judg- 
ment, is, that if the caufe Philo-A ftrologia has un- 
dertaken to maintain, be in itfelf good, the warmth 
with which he exprefles himfelf, is highly praife- 
worthy; and, if a bad one, it mutt be owned, he 
has well defended it: fo that either way he has the 
acknowledgments of the Femare SrectTarTor. 

I come now to a letter which 1 am certain none 
of my readers will be furprized to find inferted in 
awork of this nature, becaufe of the fervice ir 
may do to young unmarried ladies, if rightly at- 
tended to. 










































To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


‘ WortHy Mapam, 

‘ That tender regard you exprefs for the happi- 
‘nefs and reputation of human kind in general, 
‘but particularly for thofe of your own fex, em- 
‘boldens the moft unfortunate of women to give 
‘you a detail of the forrows fhe labours under, 
‘and that fatal error in conduct which has but too 
‘juftly brought them on her. 

‘In difburthening myfelf this way, I tafte the 
‘firt interval of eafe 1 have known for a long 
‘time; but that is the leaft motive which in- 
‘duced me to write: the main view | have to defire 
‘the publication of my cafe, is to warn all young 
‘girls, of what rank or degree foever, from being 
‘guilty of the fault I have been. 

‘But on perufing this melancholy epifile, you 
‘will be judge how far it may deferve the atten- 


‘tion of the public, as to the fubje& it contains; 
Vou. IV. 
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‘ for as to the ftyle, I have no pretence to wit or 
© elegance, and in my prefent fituation, cannot 
‘be fuppofed to range my thoughts in that order 
* which the prefs requires, and mutt therefore in. 
* treat the favour of you to render them more me. 
© thodical. 

‘ Be pleafed therefore, madam, to permit me, 
‘in my plain manner, to inform you, that I am 
‘ the only daughter of a gentleman who makes no 
‘ inconfiderable figure in the world. Though] 
‘had the misfortune of lofing my mother, the 
‘dying when I was very young, I had not that 
‘ of feeing any other in her place, and my father, 
‘ though naturally ftern, feemed to take fo much 
‘delight in me, that he would frequently fay, 
‘ that as Lhad a brother who would rob me of the 
© eftate, he would take care that I fhould have a 
‘ portion, which fhould entitle me to marry a 
* greater. 

‘ His fondnefs of me was fo well known, that 
‘ fcarce had I attained the age of fourteen, before 
‘ there were feveral who defired his permiflion to 
* make their addreffes to me; but he, who it feems 
* had higher expectations for me, refufed them, 
‘and the firft declaration of love that was made 
‘to me, was by a young gentleman, whom, un- 
‘happily for both, 1 became acquainted with ata 
© bail. 

‘ The paffion he profeffed for me, was, alas! but 
‘ too fincere, as he afterwards gave fatal proofs of. 
‘ —My heart was fenfibly touched with the affece 
* ting things he {aid to me, and being too young, of 
‘ at leaft too indolent, to confider the confequen- 
ces, | encouraged his hopes, as far as was conli« 
* ftent with modefty and honour. ; 
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¢ As he wasa younger brother, and had a very 
‘ {mall fortune, it would have been madnefsin him 
‘to apply to my father.—Our intercourfe was 
‘therefore obliged to be kept extremely private, 
‘nor did any one, but the maid who waited on me, 
‘and was in the fecret from the beginning, know 
‘any thing of my acquaintance with him. 

*I¢ would be too tedious to relate the contri- 
¢ vances Lhad to meet him: fometimes I had the 
syapours, and muft have a walk betimes in the 
‘ morning in the Park;—fometimes | hada fancy 
‘to fee a play incog. and muft go to Burton’s box 
‘ muffled up;—fometimes affect to be a great oc- 
‘conomift, and go to fales, in order to buy bar- 
* gains ;—nobody with me in ggefe excurfions but 
‘my maid; beeaufe, as I faid, taking 2 fellow in 


¢a livery would difcover who | was, and fruitrate 
‘my intentions; and a thoufand other fuch pre- 


‘tences, which were not in the leaft fu‘pected, 
‘either by my father, or any of the family. 

‘ Yet, would you believe it, madam, with all 
‘this pains I took, I had in reality no fettled af- 
*fetion for him.—The novelty of the thing plea- 
‘fed my vanity, and the fecrecy of it my pride, 
‘in being able to circumvent my father.—I was 
‘however deceived myfelf, for I imagined that 
‘my paflion was equal to that of any heroine in 
* romance, and the conceflions | fometimes let fall 
* of this ideal flame, were fuch as might well des - 
‘ ceive the perfon in whofe favour they were made. 

* Nothing is more to be wondered at, however, 
‘than that the whim, for I can call it no other, 
* did not tran{port me fo far as to confent to a pri- 
* vate marriage, which he was continually prefling 
‘for; but whether 1 ou'ght to impute it to my good 

Ua 
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© or evil fortune, 1 know not, that I could never 
* be perfuaded to it, fince I went fo far as to pro. 
*mife, and to bind that promife with many re 
* peated vows and imprecations, never to be the 
* bride of any other man. 

* O how thoughtlefs is youth! how little cap. 
* able of judging for themfelves, or of themfelves! 
* —Silvius, for fo i thall call him, imagined he 
‘ had gained a great point, in having engaged me 
* in this manner; but, alas! I confidered little on 
‘ it, and though it is certain at that time I intend. 
* ed to keep it, | never refleCted how many diffi. 
‘ culties lay in the way. 

‘But foon the trial came. An overture was 
“ now made to my father, which he found too ad- 
* vantageous for me to be rejected by him. It was 
“in favour of a young gentleman, to whom | fhall 
* give the name of Celander. He was defcended 
* of a noble family, had a very great eftate, and 
* was pofleffed of all the accomplifhments that can 
* endear a perfon of his fex to one of ours. 

‘I had often heard him {poke of by feveral la- 
* dies of my acquaintance, and never without fuch 
* praifes as 1 mutt confefs he merits.—I had feen 
* him too, but it was only ex paffant, or at the 
* opera; but that was enough to make me know 
* he was handfome, well-made, and perfectly gen- 
* tecl.— This, whenever ang difcourfe happened 
* concerning him, I always allowed, but indeed 
* thought no farther on him, till my father told 
* me he had given him leave to vifit me, and that 
* he expected I would receive him as a man whom 
* he intended for my hufband. 

‘ Impoflible it is for me to exprefs the agitation 
© of my heart, when I heard my father {peak in this 
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‘manner. To be told a man fo much admired by 
‘the whole town had fingled me out as the only 
* object of his affection, was too flattering to my 
Syanity not to be pleafing; but yet the thoughts 
of marrying him, and abandoning my Silvius, 
‘gave mea moft terrible alarm. 

‘In fine, I know not whether I was rejoiced or 
‘grieved. A mixture of pain and pleafure at once 
‘ invaded me, and fo hurried my fpirits, that I was 
‘unable to make any dire&t anfwer to what my 
‘father faid. He interpreted my frequent change 
‘of colour and incoherent fpeeches, however, 
‘only to bafhfulnefs, which a firft propofal of that 
‘kind might naturally occafion, and as 1 had with 
* much ado drauled out that 1 fhould always be o- 
‘bedient to his will, he was perfectly fatisfied, 
‘and faid no more to me at that time. 

‘ The next day Celander dined with us.—The 
‘grandeur of his equipage, and every thing that 
‘appeared about him, was fufficient to dazzle fo 
* young a heart as mine, but his politenefs could 
‘not but charm the moft experienced one.—Ih 
. ‘the afternoon, my father took an opportunity of 
‘leaving us together; and I muft own that I 
‘found fo infinite a difproportion between the 
‘manner in which he addrefled himfelf to me, 
Sand that of Silvius, as made me then wonder 
* how I could ever think the other worthy of my 
* attention. 

© This, 1 fay, I thought while I was with him; 
* but when | was alone, the tendernefs of Silvius, 
* the ardour he exprefled for me, and all the afli- 
* duities he had paid to me, turned the balance 
* of my inclination again on his fide, and I cried to 
*myfelf, I never would be fo ungrateful as to 
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* throw into defpair a love I had encouraged, and 
‘ {worn to recompenfe. 

‘ For fome days I continued in this fluctuating 
¢ {tate of mind, loving both, yet neither as I ought 
© to do, and therefore, in faét, little deferving my- 
6 felf of the love of either. 

* But it was my fate to find more fincerity than 
©I merited. Iam but too well convinced that the 
‘ profeflions made me by each of them did not in 
* the leaft exceed the di€tates of their hearts, and 
€ this it is that makes my unhappinefs. 

‘ Pardon, madam, thefe interruptions from the 
* thread of my narrative, which the remembrance 
* of thofe times renders it impoflible fometimes to 
© forbear; but I will now be as little tedious as 
¢ poflible, and haften to the fad cataftrophe. 

‘ Celander at laft gained an entire conqueft o- 
“ver me, and all that remained for Silvius was 
* pity—The promife I had made him indeed gave 
* me fhocks, but they wore off, in the confideras 
* tion that as Iwas not at my own difpofal, a vow 
* of that kind could not be looked upon as bind. 
* ing. 

‘ My father was highly fatisfied to find that my 
* inclinations were conformable to his defires, and 
‘ my lover tranfported at the conceflions 1 made 
‘him.—There now remained nothing but the 
‘drawing up the marriage articles, and new 
‘ cloaths and equipages for the folemnization of 
‘ our nuptials, and all thofe things were ordered 
‘ by both parties to be prepared with the greatelt 
* expedition. 

‘ Silvius was foon informed of what paffed in 
‘our family, and not doubting the truth of his 
* misfortune, by not having feen me in a muck 
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‘longer time than we were accuftomed to be ab- 
‘fent, wrote a letter to me full of complaints, and 
‘prevailed upon my maid to deliver it, and en- 
‘ deavour to obtain an anfwer. 

‘1 could not help being a little moved at read- 
‘ing it, but hearing Celander was come in juft as 
‘I had finifhed, prevented all the effe&s it might 
‘otherwife perhaps have had on me. I abfolutely 
‘ refufed to write, and to hinder him from doing 
‘foany more, bade the maid tell him plainly, that 
‘there was nothing further for him to hope:— 
‘that my father had infifted on my giving my 
‘hand to Celander, and that I had refolved not to 
‘run the rifque of difobeying him. 

‘ Some few days after this, as I was in the coach 
‘with Celander and a young lady, going to take 
‘the air in Hyde-Park, it was my ill fortune to 
‘fee him ina ftreet we paffed through: he faw me 
‘too, and gave me a look in which I know not 
‘whether defpair or rage was moft predominant, 
‘and fuited exa€tly with the defcription the maid 
‘ had given me of him, at the time of her relating 
‘the meffage I had fent by her, in anfwer to his 
letter. 

The unexpected fight of a perfon whom I had 
‘ufed fo ill, gave me a very great fhock for the 
‘prefent; but I was too young, too gay, and in- 
‘deed too well fatisfied with my own fate to be 
‘long under any concern for that of another, 
‘ whatever obligations] had in honour, confcience, 
‘or generofity to be fo. 

‘ Celander, who thought every minute an age, 
‘till he could call me his wife, haftened all the 
‘ preparations for our wedding on his part; and 
‘ my father, equally impatient for the completion 
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¢ of a union he no lefs wifhed, being equally in. 
* duftrious, every thing was got ready much foon- 
€ er than could have been expetted, and we were 
* married in the prefence of the greateft part of 
€ the kindred on both fides, who all feemed to take 
* intereft in our mutual felicity. 

‘ Three days were fpent in rejoicings at my fa- 
¢ ther’s houfe; after which we fet out fora fine 
$ feat Celander has about forty miles diftant from 
‘London. There 1 received the compliments and 
congratulations of all the gentry of the county; 
¢ —the homage and almoft adoration of my huf- 
‘ band’s tenants and dependants, and every day, 
* nay almoft every hour, prefented me with fome- 
* thing new, wherewith to flatter my vanity and 
* pride. 

‘Yet all this was nothing to that ravihing 
“content, which the exceffive tendernefs of Ce- 
* jander afforded ;—he was, if poflible, more dili- 
* gent in fearching out ways to pleafe me than be- 
* fore our marriage ;—the name of hufband rob- 
* bed me of nothing of the obfequioufnefs of the 
‘lover; nor our familiarity of the refpeét he had 
© always treated me with. A happinefs, alas! too 
* perfe& to be permanent; yet might it have been 
* Jafting as my life, had 1 never been guilty of 
* any thing to render me unworthy of it. But it 
* feemed as if Heaven, to punifh my breach of 
* faith the more feverely, had beftowed on me 
* fuch a profufion of blifs, only to make my fuc- 
‘ceeding miferies fall with the greater weight. 

‘ While thefe pleafing fcenes continued, I ne- 
¢ ver thought on Silvius, nor durft my maid, who 
* I till kept with me, ever prefume to mention him 


*to me, as I had ftriQly forbid her the contrary, 
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‘till one unhappy time. O that fhe had died be- 
‘fore the arrival of it, that fo the fatal fecret of 
*my crime might have been buried with her !— 
‘Then had I been preferved from the forrows | 
‘endure, and the moft excellent of men, and belt 
‘of hufbands, not deprived of his tranquility. 

‘ We had been in the country, as near as I can 
tremember, about fix weeks, when as | was alone 
‘one morning in my drefling-room, this ill-ftar- 
‘red creature came in, and with a look which ex- 
‘prefied fomewhat moré than ordinary, begged I 
‘would give her leave to reveal a fecret to me, 
‘which, fhe faid, fhe had long {mothered in her 
‘breaft, but was now fo uneafy, that fhe was fure 
‘the fhould run mad, if fhe were not permitted 
‘to divulge it. 

‘1, who imagined it was only fome foolith af- 
‘fair relating to herfelf, and fell a-laughing at 
‘her ferious drawn-down countenance, bade her 
‘ {peak what fhe had to fay at once. 

‘ She then, after having afreth begged my par- 
‘don, told me, that in five or fix days after our 
‘coming into the country, fhe was fent for to a 
‘neighbouring inn, where they faid a relation of 
*her’s juft arrived from London defired to fpeak 
‘with her; but that on her being thewed into a 
‘room, fhe found the perfon who waited for her 
‘ was no other than the unfortunate Silvius. 

‘I no fooner heard his name, than I endeavour- 
‘ed to {top her from going any farther, by telling 
* her 1 would hear nothing of him, and that know- 
‘ing, as the did, mymind, it was very impudent, 
‘and what I never would forgive in her, to men- 
‘tion him to me. 


‘ The poor wench trembled while I fpoke, but 
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© told me fhe would not have difobeyed me for the 
‘ world in any other circumftance, but that the 
© could not fleep in her bed, and was fo tormented 
‘in her mind, that it was now impofhible for her 
© to refrain anylonger. * Well, then,’ faid I {corn. 
§ fully, * what is this mighty bufinels ? 

‘ She then proceeded to relate a tale too melan. 
© choly not to have touched the moft difinterefted 
© heart: fhe faid that never man was more tranf. 
© formed; that he feemed rather a fpe€tre than real 
© flefh and blood; and that there was nothing but 
¢ the accents of his voice by which the could have 
¢ diftinguifhed him. That after having given vent 
‘to the tumultuous pafions which raged within 
© him, in terms-which te@ified the utmoit horror 
© and defpair, he took a letter out of his pocket, and 
* at the fame time drew his {word, and pointing it 
* to her breaft, faid that moment fhould be her laf, 
6 if fhe did not fwear to deliver it into my hands. 

© It was in vain fhe repeated to him the injune- 
® tion I had iaid her under of never {peaking of him. 
‘In vain fhe urged that no remonttrance made to 
© me could be of any fervice to him, and would only 
© give me pain, as I was married, and could now do 
nothing for him. All fhe faid ferved only to make 
© him more vehement; and he infifted on her oath, 
* which fhe was at laft obliged to give, with the 
¢ addition of the moft folemn curfe upon herfelf, 
6 jf fhe fulfilled it not. 

* She then told me, that the fears of my difplea- 
© fure had made her all this time conceal it from 
* me; but that, for a weck paft, fhe had dreamed 
* continually of him, and had fuch terrors upon 
¢ her {pirits on his account, that the verily believed 
* he had laid violent hands upon himfelf, and that 
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this gho%t haunted her in this manner for her. 
tbreach of vow. 

‘I could not keep myfelf from being very much 
saffeéted with what fhe faid, but was much more 
‘fo, when taking the letter out of her hand, I found 
‘it contained thefe lines. 


© To the fair perjured Lavinia. 


‘IF I thought that what 1am about to write 
‘would be capable of giving you any pain, falfe, 
‘cruel, and ungrateful as you arc, I could not have 
‘been enough mafter of my heart to fend it; but 
‘Tdoubt not that you will be rather pleafed to know 
‘you are going to be rid for ever of a perfon whofe 
‘moft diftant looks would upbraid your guilt. 
‘Fewarethere, O mof unjuft Lavinia! who would 
‘not have taken advantage of the contract between 
‘us. You know that you are mine, bound by the 
‘moft folemn vows, in prefence of your maid, 
‘whom I could compel to bear tefiimony of the 
‘truth; but the generofity of my nature fets me 
‘above all mercenary views, and the fincerity of 
‘my love from doing any thing that fhould expofe 
‘orrender you unhappy. May Heaven be as for 
‘ giving, and you never have reafon to regret your 
‘breach of faith! 

©To eafe you of all fears on my account, and 
‘myfelf of the difcontent of breathing the fame 
‘air with one who has fo cruelly deceived me, ¥ 
‘quit England for ever. I cannot be worfe treated 
‘in the moft barbarous lands than lt have been in 
‘that which gave me birth; and I leave my deareft 
‘friends without relu€tance, fince by doing fo, I 

‘© leave alfo my molt bitter enemy.—But who, be- 
§ Ades your faithlefs felf, knows whether Iam the 
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¢ only man has been betrayed by your alluremenis! 
© You may perhaps have practifed the fame be. 
¢ witching arts on others as well as me, and num- 
‘ bers be involved in the fame defpair I fuffer, BR. 
«ven Celander, he who now lies in your arms, 
€ ought not to depend on a heart fo inconftant, fo 
€ little capable of a true affection. But I have done 
¢ with my reproaches, and in {fpite of the mighty 
© caufe 1 have to hate you as my utter ruin, have 
‘ {till love enough to with you happy, if you can 
© befo. You fee, though you have made me wretch. 
¢ ed, it is not in your power, however, to make me 
‘ ungenerous, and therefore ought to remember, 
* with fome compaflion at leaft, 
* Your once adoring 
‘ Sitvivs.’ 


¢ Such a letter as this you will own would have 
¢ thocked any woman, confciousas I was of deferv- 
¢ ing all the fevere things contained in it, but I fele 
© befides an inward terror, which, at that time, I 
* could not account for, but have fince thought a 
¢ prefage of my approaching difafter. 

© J had read the fatal {croll twice over, and was 
© going to lock it into a cabinet, when, on hearing 
* Celander’s voice, and thinking he was that in- 
* ftant coming in, I fell into a trembling, and 
 thrufting it haftily into the wench’s hand, bade 
* her run, and put it into the kitchen-fire, there be- 
‘ ing none above ftairs; on which fhe went out of 
© the room to doas the was ordered, and 1 fat down 
* endeavouring to compofe myfelf. 

* But Celander not coming, and the palpitation 
¢ of my heart rather increafing than diminifhing, I 
¢ got up again, and ran down ftairs after the maid, 
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¢defigning either to charge her to burnit dire€tly or 
‘ give it me again; 1 knew not well what was in 
‘my thoughts in the confufion I then was;—but, 
*Q good God! what became of me, when, as I fet 
‘my foot into a parlour, through which I was to 
‘ pafs, I-faw my hufband with that letter in his 
‘hand, the maid on her knees before him, befeech- 
‘ing him to return it to her, and the countenance 
tof both fo wild and diftraéted, as left me no room 
‘to doubt the truth of my ill fortune. 

‘I have ftumbied on a fecret, madam,’ faid Ce- 
lander, as foon as he perceived me, I little expe&- 
‘ed to find; but you may eafily, and Silvius too, 
‘forgive my curiofity, fince 1 fhall fuffer more 
‘than either of you.’ 

‘There needed no more to deprive me of all 
‘the littke fenfes 1 was miftrefs of; and whether 
‘he added any thing farther I cannot fay, for I fell 
‘into a fwoon that inftant —Celander, as I after- 
‘wards heard, attempted nothing for my recovery, 
‘but went out of the room, ftill keeping the let- 
‘ter in his hand. The maid was alfo ina condi- 
‘tion little capable of afiling me; however, her 
‘ {creams drew in other fervants, who among them 
‘brought me to myfelf, and carried me to my 
‘chamber, where being laid on the bed, and eve- 
‘ry body but fhe who had been the caufe of this 
‘unhappy accident being withdrawn, I was made 
‘acquainted with the means by which it happen- 
Sed. 

* That foolifh creature, it feems, had the curi- 
‘ofity to examine the contenfS of the-letter be- 
‘fore the deftroyed it; and feeing nobody in the 
‘parlour, went in there to read it. She happened 


* to ftand before a great glafs juft oppofite the door, 
Vor. IV. Xx 
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‘and Celander paffing by, in order to come up to 
‘ my chamber, feeing her in this pofition, and the 
‘ tears all the time the was reading running down 
* her cheeks, ftopped to look at her. 

* As he was perfeétly gay and facetious in his 
* nature, and knew fhe was a favourite with me, 
* he would be very often pleafant with her, and 
‘ finding the continued fo intent on the paper, he 
* ftepped foftly behind her, and fnatched it out of 
‘her hand, thinking to divert himfelf with the 
§ fright he fhould put her in. 

‘ He had no intention of reading it, it is certain, 
‘ but had returned it to her, after having laughed 
‘a little at the concern he gave her, if unhappily 
‘ my name had not ftruck his Gght. That indeed 
‘ occafioned a different turn, and he thought he 
* hada right to fee what it contained. 

‘Thus, dear FEMALE SPECTATOR, was the 
¢ whole fecret of my crime difcovered to him, from 
‘ whom I had moft reafon to with it might be eter 
* nally concealed. 

* What to fay to evade, or to palliate the matter, 
‘I was utterly incapable of refolving: fometimes 
* 1 was for denying every thing, and pretend I nee 
‘ ver knew any fuch perfon as Silvius; at others, 
€ thought it beft to confefs ingenuoufly the truth, 
¢ and lay the blame on youth and inadvertency. 

* Celander, however, was not in hafte to put me 
‘to the trial: he went abroad direétly, returned 
* not home till very late at night, and then ordered 
* a bed to be prepared for him in another chamber. 

‘ This behaviour gave me the moft terrible a 
‘ Jarm: 1 thought it denoted an indifference more 
cruel than the fevereft reproaches could have 
‘been; and as I truly loved him, chofe to fuffer 
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Fevery thing his rage could infli€t on me, rather 
‘than continue in the fufpence I now was. 

¢] flew therefore to the room where he was, and 
tin the utmoft diftraction conjured him to let me 
‘know the caufe of his forfaking my bed. 1 was 
‘ obliged to repeat the fame words, or others to the 
‘like purpofe, many times, before I could prevail 
*on him to fpeak, though all the time he feemed 
‘to look upon me with eyes more full of grief than 
‘anger. At laft, 1 knew not, (faid he, with a 
‘deep figh,) till this unhappy day, that I was the 
¢invader of another’s right, or that Lavinia could 
‘not make me blieft without acrime. 

© On this I] threw my arms about his neck, and 
‘told him, as well as 1 could fpeak for tears, that 
‘none but himfelf had any right either to my heart 
‘or perfon; and that if, when I was a girl, incap- 
‘able of judging for myfelf, I had been guilty of 
¢ fome foolifh words in favour of another, it merit- 
*ed not to be called a crime. 

* But wherefore fhould I trouble you, madam, 
* with a detail of what I faid, or his replies; it is 
*fufficient to inform yau, that he has an over-deli- 
‘cacy in his nature, which ali my arguments, nei- 
‘ther then, nor ever fince, though a whole year is 
‘now elapfed, could overcome. 

‘ He not only cenfures meas guilty of injuftice, 
‘ ingratitude, inconftancy, and perjury to Silvius, 
* but alfo of diffimulation to himfelf: and will not 
‘be convinced that I preferred him to his rival on 
‘any other fcore than that of intereft. He often 
‘laments, in terms which ftab me to the heart, that 
‘Lhave not a foul full of as many charms, as he 
* fill continues to think are in my perfon. 

*To render me yet more unhappy, the public 
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‘ papers gave an account, that the thip in which 
‘ the defpairing Silvius had embarked, was cafta. 
‘ way, and every foul on board perithed in the 
‘waves. My hufband, on hearing it, prefently 
* cried out, * Ill-fated Lavinia, born for the de. 
‘ ftruction of all who love thee!’—Troubled as | 
* was for a man to whom | found | had been but 
* too dear, 1 found fome confolation in the hopes 
‘that Celander would, by his death, be eafed of 
‘thofe feruples which had fo long made him a 
‘ ftranger to my bed; but, alas! a fixed inexorable 
* opinion of my unworthinefs has taken the fole 
* pofleffion of his mind, and neither vows, tears, 
‘nor every endearment that woman can put in 
* practice have the leaft power to alter it. The 
* moft gloomy fadnefs dwells upon his brow,—he 
6 eats little, —{peaks yet lefs,—avoids company,— 
‘ takes no diverfions, and fometimes breaks into 
‘ fuch ftarts of horror, as give evident teftimony 
* of his being in danger of falling into a condition 
* more deplorable than death itfelf. 

‘ As I love him with the utmoft fincerity and 
© tendernefs, judge how great my diftrefs mufl be 
* even at the feeing him thus, and how infinitely 
‘ more in the confcioufnefs of being the occafion. 
* But why dol appeal to you? It is not in the pow- 
© er of your fpe€tatorial capacity to make you con- 
‘ ceive the thoufandth part of what I feel; my mi- 
¢ fery is fuch as only can be truly judged by onein 
* the fame wretched circumftances. 

¢ But I will dwell upon the melancholy theme 
‘nolonger. It was not the imagination that my 
‘ flory might be of fome fervice to our too un- 
‘ thinking fex, that was the only motive which in- 
‘ duced me to write to the FEMALE SPECTATOB; 
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‘Thad indeed another, and more felfith one, and 
¢that is, if you do not think my fault too great to 
tbe forgiven by Heaven, or commiferated by earth, 
‘to intreat you will fay fomething in mitigation 
tof it. Celander is a fubfcriber to your books, 
tand conftantly reads them. He will find the 
‘truth of my heart in the account I have given 
tyou; and that, joined with fome perfuafive ar- 
‘guments from your agreeable pen, may, it is 
‘poflible, retrieve fome part of the bleffings I once 
‘enjoyed, and preferve from a total defpair her 
‘who is at prefent the moft unhappy ofall created 
‘beings; yet, with the utmoft refpect, 
* Mapam, 
* Your moft humble, and 
St James’s, © molt obedient fervant, 

Feb. 20, 1746. ¢ Lavinia? 


¢P.S. Madam, difeafes of the mind, as well as 
'thofe of the body, if negleéted, gather increafe 
‘of ftrength every day: I therefore befeech you 
‘to delay the publication of this, and what you 
*fhall think fit to fay upon it, no longer than is 
‘confiftent with thofe rules you have eftablifhed.’ 


That perfon muft have a very obdurate heart, 
indeed, who is incapable of being moved at the 
affictions of this lady; but yet, notwithftanding all 
the pity we have for her, we cannot fo much, a3 
fhe may with, or perhaps expect, excufe the fault 
for which fhe fuffers. 

It is a great misfortune, when young ladies, 
who have fcarce quitted the nurfery, think them- 
felves women, and imagine they have a right to 
att as they pleafe, chufe what company they will, 
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and are fond of having fecrets of their own, when, 


















































in reality, nothing can be for the advantage of fhe 
their intereft, or honour, that is not fit to be come wo! 
municated to their parents. cor 
Nothing, methinks, is fo becoming as that mo. § wo 
deft timidity, which all our fex are born with, the 
and is only in a manner forced from us by the the 
example of others more experienced. A girl, who of 
accuftoms herfelf betimes to talk of love and lov. fa 
ers, will become an ea‘y prey to the firft offer. It 
is therefore the bufinefs of thofe who have charge on 
of them, to keep their minds employed on other th 
things, and never to let them hear any difcourfe, to 
or read any book, which may roufe that vanity of it 
making conquefts, which, we muft confefs, is but al 
inherent to us all when very young, and in fome th 








remains even to old age. 
Iam afraid Lavinia, having the misfortune to 








lofe her mother, and being fo much the darling of ¥ 
her father, was permitted to have too much of her i 
own will, and that though Silvius was the fick t 
who had the temerity to addrefs her, yet doubtlefs d 
fhe had heard a great many things faid of her beau- 
ty. How common a compliment it is to the pas 
rents, to cry, ** Mifs grows a lovely creature!— 





*6 Well, fhe’ll kill all the men in time!—what 
“¢ eyes the has!—how delicate her thape!” and 
fuch like fpeeches, which poifon the mind of the 
poor girl, and make her think there is nothing fhe 
has to take care of but to embellith her perfon; fo 
that her better part is wholly neglected, and every 
precept for improving the mind grows irkfome to 
her ear, and makes not the leaft impreffion on her 
heart. 


Whereas, if the heard only praifes for the pros 
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grefs the made in thofe laudable accomplifhments 
the was allowed to be inftruéted in, her thoughts 
would be wholly turned that way.—She would 
confider knowledge as the molt valuable charm in 
woman as well as man, and not plume herfelf on 
thofe attra€tions which the fmall-pox, or any 0-« 
ther fit of ficknefs, may deftroy even in the {pring 
of youth, and which in a few years will infallibly 
fade. 

It is greatly owing to thefe ill-judged encomi- 
ams, that makes fo mighty a difference between 
the underftanding of the fexes; and 1 may venture 
to fay, becaufe 1 am pretty certain of the truth of 
it, that if, when girls, we were dealt with as boys 
are, we fhould be much more on an equality with 
the men, when we came to be women. 

Neither ought even wit to be too lavithly indulg- 
ed; for wit without a due balance of judgment, 
which cannot be expected from very early years, 
isapt to degenerate into pertnefs and a faucy con- 
tempt of our elders, than which nothing is more 
dangerous both for the manners and morals. 

A mixture of this, perhaps, might alfo have 
been infufed into Lavinia, or fhe would not have 
dared to encourage a clandeftine courtfhip; much 
lefs, as the herfelf acknowledges, took a pleafure 
in deceiving her father.—She mutt certainly have 
utterly renounced all duty and affection when fhe 
could go fo far as to difpofe of herfelf, not only 
without his permiffion, but to one who the knew 
very well he never would be brought to approve. 

She is, notwithftanding, greatly to be pitied e« 
ven for her faults, fince, doubtlefs, they arofe from 
the miftakes I have mentioned in thofe about her, 
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and which by giving a wrong bent to her humour, 
render her incapable of judging for herfelf. 

Happy had the been if fhe had feenCelander, whom 
it is very plain the truly loves, before her acquaint- 
ance with Silvius, who it is plain fhe only ima. 
gined herfelf in love with: many there are, who, 
like her, have been thus felf-deceived, and it there. 
fore behoves every young perfon to be upon her 
guard againft thefe falfe emotions of the heart, 
which are feldom indulged without drawing on 
fome fatal confequence. 

As this unfortunate lady was, however, fo far 
{wayed by them, as to enter into a folemn engage- 
ment with her firlt lover, 1 know not how, if the 
had refle&ed at all on it, fhe could anfwer to hers 
felf the violation of it:— it is true, fhe never could 
have fulfilled it, at leaft during her father’s life, 
without involving both herfelf and Silvius in all 
the miferies of poverty; and as fhe after loved an- 
other, muft have been yet more wretched in fa- 
crificing her paffion to her promife; yet ftill I am 
furprized that fhe could be, even for a moment, 
happy in giving to one thofe endearments which 
were the right of another. 

But her extreme youth, and the flatteries I have 
already faid, which, without all queftion, attend- 
ed her fituation in life, muft plead her excule; 
and the juft fenfe the now feems to have of the 
error fhe has been guilty of hinder us from being 
too fevere. 

Celander, methinks, fhould be no lefs forgiv- 
ing.—Her greateft fault was inadvertency, and 
want of due examination into her own heart; and 
few, alas! there are, who, at her years, are cap- 
able of doing it.—If any fufpicion ever entered 
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his head, that her real inclination kept pace with 
her firft vow; that the married him merely for 
the fake of grandeur, and that Silvius had been 
the happy man, had his eftate been equal; that 
fufpicion ought to vanifh on the proofs the now 
gives him of an unfeigned affection.—Her griefs 
and her diftrefs at his eftranged behaviour, fhould 
convince him that it was himfelf, and not his for- 
tune, which prevailed on her to break through her 
engagement, and abandon his rival to defpair. 

Befides, he fhould confider that whether at their 
ma‘riage fhe was truly his wife, as another had 
received her faith, which indeed I am not cafuilt 
enough to determine; yet the is now unqueftion- 
ably fo, as the death of Silvius has releafed her 
from all the obligations the rafhly had laid herfel€ 
under to him; and I know not whether living with 
her in the manner he does, is not an error equal 
to that fhe has been guilty of. 

That he fiill loves her, fhe feems to believe, and 
if fo, as fhe may eafily judge, his behaviour can 
only be owing to an over-delicacy, which may be 
called virtue in extreme, or honour {trained to too 
high a pitch; and in fupporting which, he fuffers 
himfelf, perhaps, greater pains than he infliés. 
Itis, as one of our poets fays, 


‘ A raging fit of virtue in the foul, 
‘Tis pride’s original, but nature’s grave.’ 


And our inimitable Cowley complains of it in 
thefe pathetic terms. ‘ 


6 Have I o’ercome all real foes, 

‘ And fhall this phantom me oppofe? 
*Noify nothing! ftalking fhade! 

* By what witchcraft wert thou made? 
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‘ Empty caufe of folid harms, 
© Foe to peace, and pleafure’s charms!’ 


On the whole, it is my opinion he ought to take 
the mourning penitent to his arms, pardon, and 
endeavour to forget what is paft;—the fad miftake 
for which fhe fo much fuffers, was made before 
fhe ever faw him.—Him fhe has never wrong. 
ed: Silvius alone has reafon to complain, and 
Heaven to refent her breach of vow. Celander has 
nothing wherewith to accufe her on his own part, 
and has no pretence to make himfelf the avenger 
ofa crime not committed againft him. 

Let him no longer, therefore, be the caufe of 
his own unquiet, and of that of one fo dear to him, 
Enough already has he facrificed to a nicenefs, 
which, though the-token of a mind rich in vir. 
tues, is no more than a weed {pringing from a too 
luxuriant foil, which ought to be plucked up, left 
it thould choak the nobler plants. 

But if the admonitions of a FEMALE Specta- 
TOR may want fufficient force to expel thofe 
clouds ef melancholy, which it feems envelope 
this gentleman, let him harken to what Mr Dry- 
"den fays: 
© What then remains, but after paft annoy, 

* To take the good viciflitude of joy; 
© Tothankthe gracious Gods for what they give, 
© Poffefs our fouls, and while we live, to live.’ 


As to Silvius, death fcreens him from the juft 
cenfure we otherwife fhould be obliged to pafs on 
his behaviour; but though the grave is facred, and 
fhuts out all reproaches, thofe who are living, and 
at as he did, muft not efcape untold the error of 
their conduct. 
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When a young gentleman fees a lady whom he 
is inclined to love, he certainly ought, before he 
indulges the growing paflion, to reflect on all the 
circumftances between them, and be able to fay 
to himfelf at leaft, that the attainment of his wifh- 
es is neither a thing impraCticable, or would be 
attended with worfe confequences, than the de- 
privation of them could be. 

There is a ftory very currently reported of a 
journeyman-taylor, who fecing queen Elizabeth 
go in her ftate-robes to the parliament-houfe, be- 
came fo violently in love with her that he run 
mad upon it.—I think every man is as little in his 
fenfes, who encourages an amorous inclination, 
where there are no reafonable hopes of fuccefs: 
or if there are of gratifying his paflion, muft ine- 
vitably be the ruin of both their fortunes. 

This was evidently the cafe of Silvius, and is 
of many more fuch inconfiderates; but | know 
what they alledge in their excufe: they tell you, 
love is a paflion which no human reafon can con- 
troul;—-that it is not an impulfe of their own 
will, but is forced upon them by the irrefiftible 
influence of the charming obje&; and therefore 
whatever difparity there may be between them 
and the perfon they love, yet {till they muft love 
on whatever fhall enfue. 

Thefe enamoratoes have ever in their mouths 
fome piece of poetry or other, which they imagine 
favours their enthufiafm; and fo great an idol do 
they make of their paflion, that they even fet it ae 
bove all laws both human and divine. The fol- 
lowing lines are great favourites with them, and 
never fail to be quoted when any remonftrances 
are made to them; 
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‘ ———No law is made for love; 

‘ Law is for things which to free choice relate; 

¢ Love is not in our choice, but in our fate: 

¢ Laws are but pofitive; love’s power we fee 

¢ Is Nature’s fanétion, and her firft decree, 

‘ Each day we break the bond of human laws 

¢ For love, and vindicate the common caufe, 

* Laws for defence of civil rites are plac’d; 

Love throws the fences down, and makes a ge. 
¢ neral wafte, 

‘ Maids, widows, wives, without diftindtion fall, 

‘ The fweeping deluge love comes on, and co- 
* versall; 

¢ For lovethe fenfeof right and wrong confounds; 

* Strong love, and proud ambition, have no 
© bounds.’ 


‘Well, indeed, may it be called, as another great 
author has it, 
‘ The frenzy of the mind.’ 


Yet I will take upon me to maintain, that in its 
beginning it may eafily enough be fubdued, by 
any thinking and difcreet perfon; but the mifchief 
is, that fome young people are fo infatuated, as to 
imagine it a mighty pretty thing to be in love; 
that it adds to their chara€ter, and affords room 
for them to fay, and be faid to, a great many fine 
things.—How have I feen feveral of both fexes, 
who, without feeling the paffion, have drefied 
their eyes in languifhments, fighed by rote, and 
affeéted all the fymptoms of the moft dying love: 
fome of whom, by long counterfeiting the infec- 
tion, have at laft caught it in reality; as Cowley 
defcribes it in a moft admirable manner; 
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‘ Unburt, untouch’d, did I complain, 
And terrify’d all others with my pain; 

¢ But now I feel the mighty evil: 

¢ Ah, there’s no fooling with the devil ! 

‘So wanton men, when they would others fright, 

‘ Themfelves have met a real fprite. 

‘ Darts, and wounds, and flame, and heat, 

‘] nam’d but for the rhime, or the conceit; 

* Nor meant my verfe fhould raifed be 

* To the fad fame of prophecy. 

‘Truth gives a dull propriety to my ‘lile, 

‘ And all the metaphors does fpoil. 

‘In things where fancy much does reign, 
‘’Tis dangerous too cunningly to feign. 

* The play at lafla truth does grow, 

* And cuftom into nature go. 

* By this curft art of begging | became 

‘ Lame, with counterfeiting lame. 

‘ My lines of amorous defire 
‘] wrote to kindle, and blow others fire. 

* And ’twas a barbarous delight, 

‘ My fancy promis’d from the fight: 

‘But now, by love, the mighty Phalaris, I, 

4 My burning bull, the firftto try. 

But as to thofe whofe hearts are fenfibly attract- 
ed by the perfe€tions of a perfon they may happen 
to fee, and feel in themfelves the fincere tokens of 
agrowing paflion; even thofe, | fay, if any materi- 
al impediments lye in the way of their defires, 
may, if they will attempt to do it, conquer the im~ 
pulfe, powerful as it is—Let them forbear all far- 
ther interviews with the dangerous object.—Let 
them fhun the foftening.converfation of all who ei- 
ther are lovers, or pretend to be fo, and endeavour 
to fill their minds with the ftudy of fome fcience 

Vou. IV. XY 
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or art.—Abfence, time, and employment, will ine 


fallibly work a cure, though I will not argue but -| 


at firft the patient muft undergo fome pain. 

A young failor, who was paffionately in love 
with a maid that had but one eye, after having 
been a three years voyage, went to vifit her on his 
return, and imagined he found her quite different 
from the perfon he fo much doated on at his de- 
parture :—* Blefs me, cried he, how you are al- 
“ tered fince 1 went away! Why you have loft one 
** of your eyes!” On which fhe laughed, and re. 
plied wittily enough, ‘ No, but I perceive you 
** have found both yours.” 

While the paflion lafts, it doubtiefs gives charms 
where there are none, and highly magnifies thofe 
it really finds; but when it ceafes, we fee without 
a miit before our eyes, and often are furprized at 
ourfelves for having been fo much deceived. 

But fuppofing the objeét of our affections to be 
in fact poffeffed of the moft confummate perfedi« 
ons; if thofe perfe€tions cannot be attained, with- 
out prejudice either to.ourfelves or the perfon we 
love, is it not the extremeft folly to purfue the 
aim ?— What ideas could Silvius, who truly loved, 
or Lavinia, who imagined fhe did fo, form to 
themfelves of happinefs in life, by encouraging an 
inclination for each other? What likelihood of 
compleating the ‘union they had vowed? Orif 
madly they had refolved to enter into it, what but 
mifery had attended it; The hufband, unable to 
fupport his wife as the had been bred, muft have 
been doubly wretched, to fee the idol of his foul 
Janguith under wants he had not power to relieve, 
and which he had brought her under; and the 
wife, grown wifer by calamity, would certainly 
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have repented the error of her choice, and hated 
the author of her altered ftate.—Difcontent, grief 
of heart, reproaches, would foon have ufurped the 
place of fond endearments, and he that loved, and 
fhe that did not love, have been equally unhappy. 

I believe, if we look into the world, we thall 
find no greater evils in private life, than what 
marriages, whether clandeitine, or openly folem- 
nized in defiance of the will of thofe who ought 
to have the difpofal of us, have occafioned. 

Obedience to parents is an. indifpenfible duty. 
—No one, how great foever, ought to think him- 
felfexempt from paying it; decency and good mane 
ners require it ; natural affe@tion obliges to it; the 
laws of men enjoin it; and the law of God not only 
commands it, but annexes to the fulfilling it, a pro 
mife of long life in the land which he ihall pleafe 
to give us. 

Yet, notwithftanding this, when a parent thro? 
avarice, caprice, or partiality, would force his child 
to marry utterly againft inclination, | cannot think 
difobedience a crime, becaufe we are not to obey 
our parents in things which are in themfelves un- 
lawful; and certainly there is nothing more oppos 
fite to the laws of God, and more contradictory to 
the inftitution, and even to the very words of mar- 
riage, than to vow an everla{ling love to a perfun 
for whom one has a fixed averfion. 

But though we are not always bound to marry 
according to the direétion of our parents, we ought 
not, however, to think ourfelves at liberty to chule 
for ourfelves.—If we cannot bring our hearts to 
eorrefpond with their defires, we muft not be fo 
wholly guided by our own, as to bring into that 
family a petfon whom they do not approve of. 

as 
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In fhort, it is the opinion of the FemAxe Sprc. 
TATOR, that he, or fhe who cannot marry accord. 
ing to their parents liking, ought not to marry at 
all, at leaft till the deceafe of thofe parents leaves 
them free to difpofe of themfelves. 

It is, however, a very great misfortune, me. 
thinks, that fo many places where young people 
may meet and undo themfelves for ever at plea- 
fure, are tolerated—The cuftom of calling the 
banns in the pariih-churches, as old-fafhioned and 
vulgar as it is now efteemed, prevented manya 
worthy family from being brought into affliction 
by the folly of one inconiiderable branch of it. 

Marriages alfo in private chambers, though with 
the confent of friends, and never fo many perfons 
prefent, feem to me to lofe great part of the fo. 
lemnity.—if the ceremony is allowed to be of di- 
vine inftitution, and the union of hands and hearts 
to be a type of the myftical union of Chrift and his 
church, certainly the moft proper place for the cee 
lebration of it, is that which is confecrated, and fet 
apart for religious rites. 

I have the honoux to be entirely of the fame way 
of thinking with a late noble lord, who faid, he 
could not look on any marriage as perfect which 
was not celebrated before the altar, and obliged his 
daughter, and the bridegroom he had made choice 
of for her, to be married at the parifh-churchy 
though both of them were fomewhat reluctant,as 
it was again(ft the mode. 

The main reafon I have heard alledged againft 
it is, that it is too great a thock to the modefty of 
a young lady to be given toa man in the prefence 
of fo many people as generally crowd into the 
church on fuch occafions: but I with there were 
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more fincerity and lefs of fophiftry in this argu- 
ment, and that the brides of this age would in o« 
ther refpedts difcover an equal thare of timidity 
with their great-grand- mothers, who were not a 
fhamed to go to church with the man they loved 
and was authorifed by their parents, or fuch who 
had the difpofal of them. 

, Some too, in order I fuppofe to prove themfelves 
good Proteftants, will fay, that a marriage before 
the altar makesit look too much like a facrament, 
and favours of the church of Rome; but all who 
talk in this idle manner, | am afraid, are of the 
number of thofe, who, to fly from popery, run in- 
to prophanenefs, and rather than put too great a 
ftrefs on any of the ordinances of the church, de 
fpiie and ridicule every thing it enjoins. 

Iam forry to fay, that of thefe there are not a 
few but as this is a matter quite foreign to my pre= 
fent purpofe, and indeed | muft acknowledge out 
of the province of a FEMALE SPECTATOR, | fhall 
add no more upon it. 

All I would endeavour by this:animadverfion on 
Lavinia’s letter, is to perfuade the younger part 
of my fex, that it is highly unbecoming of them 
to entertain any thoughts of love or marriage, till 
#is propofed and recommended to them by thofe 
under whofe government they are; and the eldery. 
to avoid all fuch filly compliments and difcourfes 
as may contribute to put into the minds of thofe- 
under their care, ideas which otherwife perhaps 
they would have very little or no notion of. 

The fmall-pox is not half fo great an enemy 
to the face, as flattery is to the mind of a young 
Virgin. It empoifons all the noble propeniities, 
turns every thing to vanity, and makes her, inftead , 
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of pleafing others, look on nothing but herfelf as 
worthy of being pleafed. She flies the converfa. 
tion of all thofe who deal fincerely with her, and 
is in raptures with fuch as tend to the praifes 
of her beauty. She {wallows greedily the moft 
grofs and abfurd encomiums, believes them all, 
and that fhe merits even more than can be faid, 
In this imagination, blown up with felf- conceit, 
fhe grows above all controul. Her words, hes 
aétions, are-wholly under the dire€tion of her own 
will, which influencing her only to the gratification 
of her paffions and humour, what but ruin in its 
worlt fhape can be expected to enfue! 

Of all the virtues, there are none ought more 
to be inculcated into the mind of a young girl, 
than modefty and meeknefs. Vanity and pride 
are perpetually endeavouring to force their way 
into the heart, and too much care cannot be taken 
to repulfe their efforts. ‘The more the has of 
beauty, the lefs the ought to be told of it, and the 
ftronger arguments made ufe of to convince hes 
of the little value fhe fhould fet upon it. 

“Nothing gives me more pain than to fee a mo« 
ther encourage her children in what the calls fpi- 
rit, and be rather pleafed than offended at any pert 
behaviour they may be guilty of, efpecially when 
they are very young. Poor woman! the does not 
confider how this fame fpirit will grow with theie 
years, and to what dangerous lengths it may one 
day tranfport them! 

It is a fpirit not eafily quelled when once raifed) 
and 1 would have no parents flatter themfelves 
with the power of doing it; for when too mach 
lenity finds itfelf provoked to aulterity, the perfon 
it is exercifed upon, inftead of being humbled by 
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‘the change, becomes more perverfe, and not fel- 
dom flies into open rebellion. 

It is therefore, in the moft early years of life 
we ought to begin to be inftructed in the leffons 
of virtue, if it is expected we fhould pradtife them 
when arrived te more maturity. Juvenal truly 


fays, 


‘& Children, like tender oziers, take the bow, 
« And as they firft are fathion’d, always grow; 
« For what we learn in youth, to that alone 

“ In age we are by fecond nature prone.” 


But I forefee the little relith fome of my readers, 
not only of the younger fort, but of thofe parents 
who are mifled by a falfe tendernefs, will have for 
thefe admonitions; a confcioufnefs, however, of 
having doné what ought to be the bufinefs of every 
public writer, will confole me under all the fevere 
things may happen to be faid of me. 

A fecond letter from Curiofo Politico came to 
hand; but though there are many-good things in 
it, yet as it is ona fubje@ altogether improper for 
awork of this kind, we mutt defire he will excufe 
us for not inferting it. 

For the fame reafon we muft alfo reje& that 
from: Alcander, as well as a copy of verfes from a 
namelefs author, intitled, A Poem on the prefent 
Pofture of Affairs, or a Trip tothe North. The 
latter of thefe is a piece which will, doubtlefs, take 
very well with the town, if printed by itfelf; and 
would therefore advife the gentleman to let it ap- 
pear: for which reafon we have left it with our 
publifher, who will deliver it to any one, who, by 
sepeating fome lines contained in it, can prove he 


has a juit title to it. 
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- The letter figned S. S. S. is received, and the 
ingenious author may depend on feeing it in our 
next eflay, it coming too late to be inferted in 
this; otherwife the honour he does this undertake: 
ing, by communicating, through our canal, fens 
timents fo well worthy the attention of the world, 
had been immediately publithed. ; 

In the mean time we defire he will accept of 
our fincere thanks, not only for that by which our 
readers will have an equal advantage with our. 
felves, but alio for the good opinion he has {0 o« 
bligingly teftified of the FemaLe SPECTATOR, 
in his letter to the publither. 


BOQoOkK XXIV. 


T is @ very great misfortune, that people will 
not give themfelves the trouble to examine 
more nearly into the nature of things; efpecially 
of fuch as they have every day in their mouths, 
and would be thought to praétife in their beha- 
viour. 

It is this inattention that renders us liable to fo 
many errors in judgment, both in ourfelves and 
others.—Hence it is, that good tafte, good man- 
ners, and indeed all virtues are fo little underftood. 
—Hence it is, we are fo often deceived by fem- 
blances and vain appearances, and miftake the 
fhadow for the fubflance. 

To awaken the foul, and roufe it to a proper 
exertion of its faculty of difcernment, has been 
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the chief aim of thefe lucubrations; fince from a 
too great fupinene(s in fo material a point, flows 
as from their fountain-head, almoft all the errors 
we are guilty of. 

The letter I now prefent my readers with, has 
in it fomething fo very delicate on this fubjedt, and 
js written in foglegant and mafterly a manner, as 
cannot, I think, fail of invigorating the moft in- 
dolent. 


To the Femace Specraror. 
* Mapam, é 

*IT OBSERVE, with great pleafure, that you 
‘clofely tread in the {teps of your late brother and 
*predeceffor, the SpecraTor, of immortal me- 
‘mory, in that part of his lucubrations where he 
‘endeavours to promote religion, morality, and 
‘good manners: and that, like him too, you are 
‘thankful for any hint from an ingenious corre- 
‘fpondent, and have a very happy talent of im- 
‘ proving and enforcing it. 

‘ A defign fo noble claims the affiftance of every 
‘able hand, and your inftru€tive and good-natured 
‘manner of executing it, encourages perfons of 
‘all ranks and capacities to contribute fomething 
®to your flock. 

‘Moved by thefe confiderations, I have ven- 
‘tured, among others, to caft my mite into your 
*treafury, which, like the widow’s, will, I hope, 
‘be rated, not according to the value of the gift, 
‘but the intention and abilities of the donor: 
* the {malleft {um makes fome addition to the larg- 
‘eltheap; efpecially when it hath paffed through 
‘your enchanting hands, which have the power 
‘ of turning every thing they touch into gold. 
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* But not to keep you in fufpenfe any longer, F 
€ fhall take the liberty of communicating to you, 
* and through your canal to the public, an obfer- 
vation that hath occurred to me, which I do not 
* remember'to have met with in any author, that 
* good manners do fo neceflarily attend upon ree 
§ ligion, that they are infeparably@inked together, 

* As by religion, | mean, not the outward pro. 
¢ felon, or the moft formal thew of ‘it, but thar 
* which grows in the heart, and proceeds froma 
* fixed principle of goodnefs and convidtion; fo 
* by good manners I would be underftood to com- 
‘ prehend, not only the courtly phrafe, the well- 
* turned compliment, or the eafy falute, but like. 
* wife that innate defire of pleafing, that fearful: 
* nefs of offending, and that fweetnefs of difpofi- 
* tion, which may fhine as much in the plain 
* country-man, as in the gaudy courtier. 

‘ There may be ftrong appearances of both thefe 
© amiable qualities, without the fubftance. But 
¢ when the life and foul of them is wanting, as the 
¢ one is allowed by every body to be hypocrify, fo 

“¢ T wouldcall the other only good breeding. Hence 

¢ it is, that many wicked men often do virtuous 
‘ and genteel actions, becaufe they correfpond with 
¢ their intereft, their reputation, or the fathion of 
‘the times; when they would not fcruple to be 
guilty in private of the moft bafe and unman- 
‘nerly behaviour. But true religion, and good 
‘ manners, which are built upon a folid and un- 
¢ fhaken foundation, are always uniform and con- 
* ftant, exerting themfelves in a proper manner, 
‘at all times, and to all people.—What there- 
¢ fore God hath joined together, let no man put 
6 afunder. 
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«Many examples are to be met with in hol 
‘writ, to confirm the truth of this obfervation. 
‘ Let us look over the hiftorical part of it, from 
* Adam the firft man, down to St Paul the laft, 
‘but not, as he modeftly calls himfelf, the leaft 
‘of the apoftles; anda curious reader will find 
‘numberlefs inflances to convince him how in- 
‘timately thefe two qualifications are united to« 
‘gether. Whenever we drop into the ftory of a 
‘good man, if the narrative is of any length, we 
‘ fhall certainly difcover traces of a courteous, af= 
‘fable, and generous difpofition; and in the cha- 
* racter of the wicked, there is always a mixture 
¢ of the four, the churl, and the morofe. 

‘ Give yourfelf the trouble, madam, to confi- 
‘der this fubje&t, and expatiate upon it a little; 
‘and do not make a modeft excufe, as you have 
‘fometimes done, that it is an undertaking more 
‘fit fora divine. It may perhaps be fo; -and 
‘therefore 1 hope, if you will throw fome farther 
‘light upon this fketch, by a few ftrokes of your 
* mafterly pencil, it may encourage a great genius 
‘ of that learned body to work it up intoa finifhed 
¢ piece. ; 

‘Iam perfuaded that a very ufeful and enter 
‘taining treatife might be formed upon this plan. 
‘Many illuftrious examples might be difplayed 
‘in an advantageous manner for our imitation; 
‘many curious remarks might be introduced for 
‘our amufement; and many inftructive conclufi- 
‘ons might be drawn for our improvement. 

‘ As your fpeculations are read with pleafure 
¢ by feveral fine gentlemen: and ladies, who would 
* be afhamed tobe feen with a Bible in their hands, 
‘they may poflibly be furprized into a conviction 
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# that it B not fo old fathioned a book as they are 
’ taught to believe it is. If they fhould be tempted 
* to lay afide their prejudices, and give themfelves 
* the trouble to look into it with a little attention, 
€ they cannot turn over many pages without find. 
* ing ftrong inftances of good manners; and in 
¢ many parts of it they will meet with fuch beau. 
¢ tiful compliments, fuch elegant addrefs, and 
* fuch high ftrokes of politenefs, as are not to be 
£ outdone in the moft refined and accomplithed 
* circles of converfation——They may likewife be 
* induced to entertain a more favourable opinion 
* of religion, when they fee how greatly the world 
6 is indebted to it for the {weetnels of temper, and 
6 the eafinefs of behaviour, which render us not 
€ only agreeable, but ufeful to one another. This 
§ is the original {pring from whence good manners 
naturally and neceffarily flow; but good breed- 
* ing, however commendable and decent, often as 
‘ rifes from other motives. For we fhould diflin- 
 guith between thefe, as we do between religion 
¢ itfelf, and the ceremonious pagt of it.—The one 
© is the fubftance, the other is the form.—The 
£ one is the inward difpofition of the heart; theo- 
* ther is a graceful manner of exerting it in our 
* outward practice. They are moft valuable and 
© praife-worthy when united together; but if the 
‘ good principle is wanting, the moft courtly ad- 
* drefs is but fallacious fhew ;—a kind of civil by- 
§ pocrify. 
* Again; fome judicious oblervecions upon this 
* fubje& may ferve to open the hearts and extend 
* the charity of many ftiff, though perhaps well- 
* meaning Chri(lians of all communities, who pros 
‘ fefs a more than ordinary ftriCinefs of, behavie 
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tour: but do it in fuch an aukward, ill-natured, 
tand morofe manner, as to prejudice others into 
‘a fettled diflike of religion itfelf. Let them ex- 
‘amine themfelves clofely, whether this fournefs 
tof temper, and this pharifaical contempt of their 
‘neighbours, do not proceed from a degree of 
‘{piritual pride. It certainly grows from fome 
‘bad root, and ought by no means to be charged 
‘to the account of religion; which will appear, 
{upon the niceft enquiry, to encourage and pro- 
‘mote whatfoever things are lovely and of good 
‘report. 
** But, laftly, a fee of our diffenters may learn 
‘from hence, how greatly they are miftaken in 
‘their notions of imitating the apoftles and primi- 
‘tive men, by an uncouth and unmannerly beha- 
‘yiour. I will not uncharitably conclude, that 
“their peculiarity of drefs, and bluntnefs of {peech, 
‘is the effe&t of fingularity and affeétation: but 
‘I will venture to affirm, that religion, and the 
‘examples they quote, are in point againft them. 
‘For we fhall univerfally find, that the good and 
‘great men of old conformed themfelves to civil 
‘modes and phrafes of the times and places they 
“lived in, and were moft remarkably diftinguifh- 
“ed by a courteous, refpectful, and polite behavi- 
‘our. 

‘lf you will give yourfelf the troyble to im~ 
‘prove thefe hints, you will oblige, 

*‘ MapamM, 

Warwick, © Your fincere admirer, 

March 10, 1745. ‘$5.5. 


Icould with thofe of my readers who fhine ia 
what they call high-life, would ferioufly confider, 
VoL. IV. Z 
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and well weigh the judicious and inftrudtive dj. 
ftinétion the author of the above epiftle has made 
between good manners and good breeding; they 
would then fee that the latter without the former 
can only impofe on the ignorant, or thofeat a di- 
ftance from them, but it is feen through, and 
found of little value by fuch as are endued with 
any fhare of judgment, and approach them more 
nearly. 

Good-breeding we owe merely to the.care and 
pains taken in our education, and our inftructors 
and governors merit the praife of it more than 
ourfelves; but good manners are our own entire- 
ly, not learned by rote, not borrowed or forced, as 
it were, into us by others; they are the immedi« 
ate workings of a foul replete with gentlenefs, 
humanity, and every focial virtue; and the more 
we difcover of them, the more we refemble the 
great Author of our being, who is the fource.of 
all goodnefs. 

Well may this obliging correfpondent fay, they 
go hand in hand with religion, and cannot be put 
afunder.—True religion cannot be without good 
manners, becaufe the properties of good manners 
arenot only taught but infpired into us by religion. 
—The thoft frequently repeated command given 
to us by the great Legiflator of our faith, and by 
all his apoftles after him, is, that we love one ano- 
ther: now from love flows complaifance, humi- 
lity, fincerity, charity, benevolence, hofpitality,a 
delight in pleafing, and in fine, every thing that 
can endear us to mankind while on earth, and 
render us fit for, and capable of, enjoying that har- 
monious communion we hope for hereafter. 

Whoever is pofleffed of this love, this good- 
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will, this univerfal tendernefs for his fellow-crea- 
tures, is incapable of giving offence to any.—His 
behaviour will be all {weetnefs and gentlenefs, even 
though he fhould be entirely ignorant of the rules 
of good breeding; and if he expreffes himfelfina 
lefs polite manner, it will however be affectionate 
and kind;—every thing’ he fays and does will be 
accompanied with a certain foftnefs, which may- 
well compenfate for the want of elegance. 

Were it poffible that the whole fpecies of hu- 
man-kind would each look on himfelf as but a 
member of that great body of which God himfelf 
isthe foul, how perfe& would be the happinefs of 
every individual!—No wants, no miferies, no 
tears, no lamentations would then difturb the 
quiet of the world,. or deftroy our relith for that 
profufion. of comforts with which Heaven has fo 
bountifully ftored every element for the ufeand fer 
vice of us all in general; and whoever with-holds 
from his neighbour, and endeavours to engrofs as 
much as he can to himfelf, is guilty of the higheft 
injuftice and moft confummate arrogance, in fo 
manifeftly contradicting the intention of the di- 
vine Donor. 

But to return to this ftate of innocence and pu- 
rity is not to be expected; atrain of wicked pafhi- 
ons, natural to us as the air we breathe, have now 
taken poffeflion of the heart of man, and even our 
reafon, when moft exerted, is often too weak to 
combat with them.—Pride, luxury, ambition, and 
revenge make a terrible havock of the nobler pro- 
penfities, and enervate the foul even in the beft of 
us; fo that we are compelled to fay with St Paul, 
“The good that I would, that 1 donot; and the 
evil that 1 would not, that I do.” 

Z 2 
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However, as the defire of being fpoke well of, 
is natural even to thofe who take leaft pains te 
deferve it, methinks it is worth the while of every 
one to carry themfelves with affability and courte. 
fy to all degrees of people :—to relieve the wants 
of thofe who ftand in need of compaflion ; andto 
be lefs fevere in cenfuring and expofing fuch as 
may have been guilty of any errors in condud, 
The fums which to my knowledge fome people 
of condition lavifh away on trifles, many of which 
perhaps.it would be better for them to be without, 
would purchafe a thoufand: friends, and attrad& 
more real admiration and reverence, than the 
moft glaring equipage they can invent; and that 
wit and {puit they too frequently exert in malici- 
ous farcafms, if employed in excufing any falfe ftep 
they may happen to be informed of, would lofe 
nothing of its value by being accompanied = 
good-nature. 

Iam very apt to believe that many who are not 
endued with the greateft {weetnefs of difpofition, 
if they could once bring themfelves to a& as if 
they were, would, by the advantages they muf 
necefiarily find in goodnefs, become in reality wha 
they before but alumed the thew of being: for if 
ill habits by long cultom grow into a fecond nar 
ture, and are f{carce poflibleto be thrown off, though 
the amifchiefs attending them are known and felt, 
good ones mutt certainly have the fame effect, 
when we find honour, reputation, and harmony of 
mind are their reward. 


Good Breeding, by this means converted into 
good manners, would be truly meritorious, and I 
quellion if not more fo, than to be endued by na- 
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ture with all the qualities which incline to the 
practice of them. 

But to accuftom one’s felf to fay nothing but 
kind and obliging things, yet never doa juft or 
generous one, unlefs intereft or oftentation excites, 
is, as the worthy gentleman exprefles it, no more 
than a civil hypocrify. 

This topic puts me in mind of an affair which I 
was perfectly acquainted with the truth of, and is 
fo applicable to the purpofe, that I cannot help re- 
lating it, though the reader muft excufe my men- 
tioning the country where it happened, or the: 
games of the perfons concerned in it. 

A certain nobleman, who for his great courtefy,. 
afability, and feeming {weetnefs of difpofition, 
was the very idol of the populace, and the delight 
of all thofe who were admitted to a nearer conver- 
fation with him, gave an inftance of this civil hy-- 
pocrify : he was doubtlefs poffeffed of many excel- 
lent qualities, though he wanted the crown of all,. 
fincerity, as will too evidently appear by the fequel | 
of the ftory 1 am about to relate. 

This great and accomplifhed perfomhad the mis« 
fortune to fall under the difpleafure of his fovereign, . 
through the fubtle infinuations of the then prime: 
ininifter, who being a wicked and weak man, ex- 
cept in a low mean cunning, in which it muft be 
owned he excelled, hated all who had any real 
merit, or were judged to have it. 

He was not, indeed, abfolutely forbid the court, . 
but looked fo coldly upon by ali belonging to it, 
that he feldom went there; and this abfenting 
himfelf gave his enemy many opportunities of mif- 
teprefenting him, and putting a falfe colour on.¢- 
very thing he did. 

23 
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’ It happened one day that a gentlewoman, who 
had frequent occafion of waiting on the prime mi- 
nifter, on account of a bufinefs the was then. folj- 
citing, being defired te {tay in one of his parlours 
till a perfon was gone, with whom they told her he 
was at prefent engaged, fhe {aw foon after a chair, 
with the curtains clofe drawn, brought by the doog 
of the room where fhe was fitting, and in a few 
minutes a gentlemaa came out of a clofet where 
the prime minifter ufually received people who 
came to him on. any private affairs, and threw him. 
felf into it. with the greateft precipitation, as if 
fearful of being feen, even by the fervants of the 
perfon he came to. 

So uncommon a fight as a chair being broughs 
quite through the houfe, joined with the extreme 
caution of him that went into it, a little furprized 
her; but the made no great reflections on it at that 
time, being prefently admitted to the prefence of 
the prime minifter; but before the had concluded 
what fhe had to fay to him, his valet de chambre 
came in, and told him one of the fathers of the 
church defired to fpeak with him; on which he 
went haftily out, leaving her alone in the clofet. 

As fhe fat ruminating on ber own affairs, and 
far from any curiofity for knowing thofe of other 
people, her eye, without her defigning it to do fo, 
chanced to glance on a parchment which had been 
tied, but now lay half unrolled upon a,table neat 
ber, on the top of which the could not help feeing 
thefe words, ** Articles of impeachment for highs 
treafon.” This fomewhat ftartled her, and the 
could not refrain Jooking a little farther, where 
fhe read the name of that nobleman abovementi- 
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ened, and below, that of another perfon who the 
heard was his moft bitter enemy. 

She doubted not but that the prime minihie 
and this other were hatching fome mifchief to- 
wards the noble lord; and as the had fome fmall 
acquaintance with him, and had the higheft efti- 
mation for his character, it aggravated the indig~ 
nation which fhe could not but have felt at the in« 
juftice attempted to be practifed, had it been a- 
gainit a perfon the thought lefs worthy. 

She had no time to examine into the body of 
the fcroll. ‘The prime minitter returned, and aftcr 
fome difcourfe with him on.the bufinefs which 
had brought her thither, fhe took her leave, but 
with an agitation of mind, which required no lefg 
prudence than fhe was miltrefs of to conceal. 

On her return home, and ruminating on whae 
fhe had feen, fhe thought it her duty to apprize 
the nobleman of the danger. he was in, to the end 
he might be armed againit it: for this purpofe fhe 
wrote to let him know the had made a difcovery 
of fomething, which it was highly neceflary for his 
intereft, and even fafety, he fhould be immediate. 
ly made acquainted withy and added, that if he 
would be at leifure fhe would wait on him that 
fame evening to explain the matter. 

Tothis he returned a very complaifant anfwer; 
but added, that being obliged tofup with fome 
friends at.a villa he had fome @iftance from town, 
he would order his fecretary to attend her, and in- 
treated fhe would communicate the fecret to him, 
which, he faid, might be done with thefame fafe- 
ty as to himéelf. 

The gentleman accordingly came, and in-com- 
pliance tothe requeft made her by his lord, the re~ 
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lated to him the whole of what the knew; and with. 
al, that fhe imagined that the gentleman fhe had 
feen go away in the covered chair, was no other 
than him whofe name fhe had feen in the parche 
ment, as the perfon who attempted to prove the 
articles therein inferted. 

The fecretary feemed greatly aftonithed, and, as 
fhe thought, difmayed at the intelligence the gave 
him; but, after having paufed a little, ** There is 
‘ nothing of ill, faid he, that is not to be expected 
“ from the malice and implacable hatred of the 
* prime minifter; but as to the fuppofition you 
« mention of the perfon who went out in that pri-. 
“¢ vate manner, being the fame whofe name you 
“ faw in the parchment, it is altogether grounds 
*¢ lefs; for Iam very certain he is not in this king- 
** dom, and that my lord has taken effectual mea~ 
* fares to keep him where he is.” 

As the lady had only bare conje€ture on her 
fide, though backed with probability enough, the 
offered no more in defence of it, and the fecretary 
went away; but, as fhe afterwards heard, took poft- 
chaife immediately to his lord, to acquaint him. 
with what fhe had told him, which convinced her 
how material he even thought it, though he would: 
not feem to do fo. 

The nobleman, however, in this point was lefs 
capable than his fervant of difguifing himfelf, as 
being more deeply interefted; and fent him again 
the next day with many fine compliments, and ex- 
preflions of the utmoit gratitude, to which was an- 
nexed a requeft of her ufing all her efforts to come 
at the truth, and find out, if poffible, the perfon in 
the chair; adding, that whatever pains or expence 
the fhould be at in unravelling this important my~ 
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ftery, they fhould certainly be amply recompenfed. 
» As the knew, and truly hated the prime minis 
fter’s bafe arts, had a veneration for the good qua 
lities. of the nobleman who requetted this favour of 
her, and doubtlefs had fome {parks of curiofity her- 
felf, the readily affured the fecretary,. that nothing 
in her power fhould be-wanting to fatisfy his lord’s 
defire; on which he renewed his compliments, 
and faid he would attend her ina few days; be- 
feeching, that if fhe fucceeded in her inquiries be- 
fore he came, that fhe would fend to him. 

The various ftratagems to which the was oblig- 
ed to have recourfe, in order for this difcoveryy 
would be too tedious to recount: it fhall {uffice to 
fay, that the gained her point in lefs than a week’s 
time, and found fhe had not been deceived in her 
frit thought, and that the perfon who took fo much 
care to keep himfelf concealed, was the very indi- 
vidual he, whofe mame fhe had [een as the grand 
accufer of the noble lord. 

‘The next requeit made her in his name by the 
fecretary, who came to herevery day, was to find 
out where this incendiary was lodged, which, with 
a great deal. of perfonal fatigue, and no fmall ex- 
pence of money, fhe at laft attained the know- 
ledge of; but what cannot a fincere zeal, curiofie 
ty, and fome mixture of felf-intereft accomplifh! 
Though born and bred to.very great expectations 
in life, a multiplicity of crofs accidents had cen- 
dered her not of the number of the rich, though 
above the contempt of want; and, as fhe had 
much to hope from. the favour of fo great and ho- 
nourable a perfon, it, doubtlefs, added to her dili- 
gence and induftry in ferving him. 

, The promifes made her were indeed very greaty 
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andthe gratitude of the nobleman exceeded in 
fhew even her own imagination: after the had ace 
quainted him where his adverfary was to be found, 
he fent his fecretary to tell her, that he fhould al. 
ways acknowledge that he owed to her, if not his 
life, his honour, and whatever elle was valuable 
in this world: and that he would, in a very few 
days, convince her of the fenfe he had of the obli 
gation fhe had conferred upon him, by making 
her fortune as perfe€tly eafy as fhe had made his 
mind, 

The fervice the did him was certainly as great 
as ever man received; for, by this early intelli- 
gence, he found means to circumvent all the plots 
his enemies were laying againft him, reconciled 
himfelf to the good graces of his fovereign, bought 
off his grand accufer from the intereft of the prime 
minifter; fo that the thing was entirely dropped, 
and never more attempted.—But to return to the 
lady: 

Some weeks after her knowing the nobleman 
was again in favour pafled over, without her hear- 
ing any thing from him, or his fecretary, to the 
former of whom the wrote a-letter, exprefling the 
fatisfaCtion it gave her to find the good effets of 
what fhe had done. 

This was the moft modeft method fhe could 
take of reminding him, and, one would think, 
fhould have been fufficient to have made him a+ 
fhamed of having ftood in need of it; but when 
one can bring one’s felf to do a bafe, or an unge- 
nerous ation, one fhall always eafily find ways to 
evade the fcandal of it. 

He fent a very civil, though cool meflage, by 
the perfon who delivered the letter into his hands). 
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jmporting that he had been extremely bufy of late, 
‘but would not fail ordering his fecretary to wait on 
her:in a fhort time. 

She ‘had too much penetration not to difcover 
there was more of the courtier than the honeft man 
in this behaviour, and after having vainly waited 
the coming of his fecretary for many weeks, at laft 
refolved to make a vifit to the nobleman, and know 
her doom from his own mouth. 

But in imagining fhe could do fo, the was whol- 
ly miftaken; on having fent up her name, inftead 
of being admitted into his prefence, as was ufual, 
‘before the had conferred this obligation on him, 
his valet de chambre brought down an excufe, that 
he was engaged in company, and fhould be glad 
to fee her any other time. 

Refolving to fee the event, fhe went again the 
next day, and was then told-he was indifpofed:;— 
fhe repeated her vifit on the third; he was ftill out 
of order; on the fourth had the fame anfwer, 
though fhe was no fooner got home all thefe times, 
than the faw him in his chariot pafs by her own 
door. 

This was fufficient to convince her, that the bee 
nefit received was no longer thought worth ac- 
knowledging: however, fhe went three or four 
times afterwards, but hc was always from home, 
fo that fhe found the fervants had a general order 
to refufe her admittance whenever fhe came. 

She then endeavoured to fee the fecretary, but 
he was no lefs careful to avoid her than his lord 
had been; on which fhe fenta little billet to him, 
defiring he would take hold of fome leifure mos 
ment to call at her lodgings. 

As the had ordered the meflenger to wait his an« 
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f{wer, it was impoffible for him to avoid returning 
one; but it was only by word of mouth, that he 
had received no commands from his lord concern« 
ing her as yet, and whenever he did, he would not 
fail to wait upon her; and though the continued 
for a long time her remonftrances, and he lived five 
years after, the never received any other acknow. 
Jedgment than in words, of the fervice she had ren- 
dered him. 

> Thus ended all her expeftation and dependence 
on this fcore. ‘Thus was teftified the gratitude and 
honour of a great man, who, on the account of his 
good breeding and affability, had acquired fo high 
a reputation of being poflefled of every other excel. 
fent qualification. 

Not but he had in effeét done many generous 
actions; but then it was, as my corre{pondent ob- 
ferves, where he was certain it would be either for 
his intereft or character, by their being known, 
and publicly talked of. Now here he had no fuch 
motive: as the affair tranfacted by this lady was 
of a fecret nature, and, if divulged, would have 
incurred the difpleafure of the prime minilter, he 
had nothing to apprehend from her refentment on 
the forfeit of his promife to her, nor could expe& 
any thing to gratify his oftentation from her good- 
will, had he fulfilled it: fo that one may eafily in- 
fer, that all his fine qualities were fuperficial, mere 
thew, and ftudied artifice; and that he had really 
neither honour, gratitude, good-nature, nor even 
common honefty, or integrity; in fine, though he 
was a perfect mafter of good breeding, he was ut- 
terly void of ail good manners. 

That true benevolence and fweetnefs of difpofi- 
tion which we call good. manners, is, without all 
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doubt, the firft and beft of virtues, becaufe all the 
others are, in effeét, no more than mere confe- 
quences which neceflarily attend upon it. None 
who are pofleffed of it are capable of doing a pre- 
meditated bad aétion:—TI fay premeditated, be- 
caufe the faults of inadvertency are liable to us all, 
and will not only be repented of, but repaired, 
when confideration refumes its place. 

But as amiable as hofpitality, liberality,and cha- 
rity are, in relieving fuch diftreffes as are in our 
power, yet they are all but exterior branches of 
that fublime tree, which, like Jacob’s ladder, has 
its foot on earth, and its top above the fkies; and 
however beneficial they may be to mankind, are 
yet infinitely fhort of that innate foftnefs and 
i fweetnefs, which not only diffufes a divine energy 
to the whole, but has peculiar fruits of its own. . 

It is that interior complaifance 1 mean, which 
will'not fuffer us either to be angry with, or to de- 
fpife thofe whofe opinion may happen to be different 
from our own, whether it be in religion, politics, 
orany other thing. 

Thofe fatal diffenfions among the learned world, 
have been of fad differvice to religion in general. 
The effential has been but too much loft in the ce-~ 
temonial part of it. Weak minds have been led 
atray, and divided in their faith, fo as not to know 
what they ought to obferve; and the more fullen 
and morofe are too apt to condemn all parties, as 
they condemn one another, to the almoft total fub- 
verfion of that reverence which ought to be paid, 
not only to religion itfelf, but alfo to its teachers, 
of what fet foever; for as they doubtlefs all think 
themfelves in the right, and mean well, they fhould 
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be ufed well: yet, as I have obferved, and Hudi« t 
bras fays, . ‘ 
“¢ That obftinacy’s ne’er fo ftiff, I 
** As when ’tis in a wrong belief.” h 
I muft confefs it has often been a matter of the ; 
greateft aftonifhment to me, to fee many gentlee ff 
men, who preach the gofpel of Chrift, fome of 
whom have large capacities, and all of whom, it 
mutt be fuppofed, are perfe€tly acquainted with 
the writings of the apoftles, behave fo manifefly | 
contradictory to both. The firft, methinks, fhould : 
inform them, that religion confifts not in forms; 
and the other in various places enjoins us to beos J}, 
bedient to the higher powers, when it does not ine m 
terpofe in any fundamental points of faith; which § J, 
can be underftood no otherwife than modeftly to mn 
conform to that mode of worfhip which is called J gy 
the eftablifhed church of the country we live in, J 9, 
and the ordinances of that government by which fy 
we are protected. fr 
The great apoftle of the Gentile world, in his 
firft epiftle to the Corinthians, blames all thofe § 4, 
who make unneceflary diftin€tions; thefe are his #4, 
words: or 
«‘ Every one of you fays, 1am of Paul, andi fp, 
«* of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and 1 of Chrift. it, 
“ As if, purfues he, in the next verfe, Chrif 
“* were divided.” ca: 
We are not, however, to lay any ftumbling- Jf, 
blocks in the way of our weak brethren; much lef zo 
to judge of them with feverity, but rather toenm 9 gif 
deavour bringing them to an union with us, byal J yy 
manner of tendernefs and good ufage. Be 





All who profefs Chriftianity, much more the 
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teachers of it, fhouid rather go about to perfuade 
than enforce the tenets they would recommend. 
Indeed, as the admirable author of the foregoing 
letter juftly fays, all religion that is from the heart, 
infpires us with an adequate fhare of foftnefs and 
complaifance. 1 like Mr Dryden’s thought on this 
fubje&t extremely: 


“ Lightnings and thunders, Heav’n’s artillery, 
** As harbingers before th’ Almighty fly: 

“ Thofe but proclaim his ftile, and difappear; 
“ The ftiller found fucceeds, and God is there.” 


Iam of opinion that many might be won over 
by lenity, who are inflexible to the ftrongeft argu- 
ments, when delivered in an authoritative way; but 
lam glad to find, that, by all the obfervations which 
my fpeétatorial capacity enables me to make, the 
elergy of the church of England are infinitely lefs 


auftere, than thofe of the feéts which take, as it 
feems to me, indeed a kind of pride in diffenting 
from them. 

Would fome learned pen take this matter in 
hand, and fet the beauty of good manners, and 
their natural and neceflary connection with religi- 
on, in a clear light, 1 am fatisfied we fhould fee a 
much greater unanimity among the profeffors of 
it, than unhappily at prefent fubfifts. 

Examples are certainly of great weight, and one 
tan f{carce dip into any hiftory without finding 
fome perfon equally eminent for his piety and 
good manners. The Bible affords fo many beau- 
tiful contrafts between the churl and the humane, 
wherein the former is diftinguifhed by the fon of 
Belial, which is the devil, and the letter is honour- 
ed with the title of Beloved of Heaven, Child of 
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God, and fuch like glorious epithets, as will make 
any attentive reader dread and deteft the charaGter 
of the one, and, | fhould think, endeavour to imi- 
tate the practice of the other. 

I hope Mr S. S. S. is miftaken in imagining 
that any of thofe who account themfelves of the 
polite world, how thoughtlefs and inconfiderate 
foever they may feem, are yet fo ignorant as to ne- 
gle&t either the Old or New Teftament, becaufe 
they look upon them as old-fafhioned; for it muft 
be, and is acknowledged even by thofe who leaft 
obey the precepts contained in them, that for 
ftrength and dignity of fentiment, as well as cle- 
gance of ftile, they infinitely exceed all other writ» 
ings whatever. 

The greateft and the beft of poets have aimed 
to copy after thofe facred writings; and the nearer 
they have approached to their fublimity, the more 
they have been allowed to excel. 

Ifaiah, Ezekiel, and feveral others of the pro- 
phets, have in them fentiments altogether magni- 
ficent, and though wrote fo many ages fince, are 
exprefled in a manner which it is not eafy to find 
many moderus that can equal. 

The lamentation of the royal pfalmift over Saul 
and Jonathan is, methinks, extremely touching 
and elegant, as it is recorded in the fecond book 
of Samuel. 

** How are the mighty fallen! Tell it not in 
s¢ Gath, publith it not in the ftreets of Atkelon, 
** left the daughters of the Philiftines rejoice, left 
“‘ the daughters of the uncircumcifed triumph. 

“* Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
“ neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 


“‘ offerings; for there the fhield of the mighty is 
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 vilely caft away, the fhield of Saul, as though 
“ he had not been anointed with oil. 

‘*‘ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleafant 
‘ in their lives, andin their deaths they were not 
“ divided: they were {wiiter than eagles, they were 
‘¢ ftronger than lions.” 

But this is but one among ten thoufand; and to 
mention any particular paflages, is a kind of inju« 
ry to thofe of equal value paffed over in filence. 
It is {carce poffible to open the Bible in any part of 
it, without meeting with fomething which de- 
mands our attention, and obliges even thofe who 
give leaft faith to the facts contained in it, to ac- 
knowledge that in the fublimity of images, it in- 
finitely furpaffes all that ever were wrote. 

Many there are, however, who, though charm- 
ed with the defcriptions they find in thefe infpired 
writings, give too little heed-to thofe illuftrious 
examples of virtue, recorded for our imitation. Such: 
atreatife, therefore, as the worthy Mr S.S. S. 
mentions, would very much become the pen, ei- 
ther of a clergyman, or any other well-wither to 
the reformation of manners. And I am certain, 
by the {pecimen he has been-fo good to give us, 
not only of his benevolent difpofition, but alfo of 
his abilities, he need go no farther than himfelf, 
to have what he profeffes a defire of, accomplifhed 
ina manner wherein edification and delightful en- 
tertainment would be fo blended, as to render it 
an impofibility to divide them, and every reader 
be compelled to grow wifer and better without in-- 
tending or feeking to be fo. 

Such a book. would be of infinitely greater be- 
nefit to the world than a whole fhelf full of fer- 
mons. People of this age naturally fly whatever. 

Aa3 
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has the air of rule or maxim. Precept appears too 
ftiff and formal, when clad in her own garb, but 
when ornamented with the gay robe of pleafure, 
all will be ready to embrace her. 

If ftatues, medals, monuments, and other pue 
blic teftimonies of gratitude, be allowed to thofe, 
who, by their courage, defend us in the field, or 
by their wifdom in the cabinet prote& us; furely 
they muft be the due of him: who reétifies our 
manners, and purifies our mind, which alone can 
give us a true relith for any bleflings we receive; 
and | know not if all the acknowledgments we 
could make to Tuch a one, would be equal to the 
obligation. 

In the mind is the true feat of happinefs, as the 
admirable Milton fays, 


“ The mind is its own place, and in itfelf 
«Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


What then does he who fills it with ideas ca« 
pable and worthy of felicity merit from our hands? 
The Almighty himfelf, who beftows on us the di- 
ftinguifhing faculty, can only challenge more. 

But | fear I have faid too much on this fubje@ 
unlefs I were able to fay more to the purpofe. The 
theme, I muft confefs, tranfported me, and zeal is 
not always accompanied with difcretion.—I flatter 
myfelf, notwithftanding, that 1 fhall eafily find ex« 
cufe from thofe 1 moft defire it, and as for the o- 
thers, fhall endeavour to make what atonement is 
in my power. 

‘lo which end I now prefent them with a letter 
which was left for us at our publifher’s by a foote 
nian, the richnefs of whofe livery {poke him be+ 
longing to fome great perfon. I only premife this 
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for the fake of fuch as are bigots to grandeur; I ani 
very well convinced the Fematre Specrator 
has readers that will judge of things by their juft 
weight and meafure, not by the exterior appears 
ance of the donor. 

But 1 will not delay the curiofity thefe words 
may perhaps have raifed; take the epiftle therefore 
exactly as it came to hand. 


To the authors of the monthly pamphlet, entitled, 
The FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


© LADIES,» 

¢1F fuch you are, for you muft know, I very 
*much queftion whether you are of the feminine 
«gender or not, by your growing weary of doing 
* good, I fhould imagine you were fo; but then 
‘being weary of popular admiration, almoft af- 
*fures me you cannot be of a fex, whofe wholé 
* delight it is. For God’s fake what do you mean, 
* by intending to throw away your pen, juft at the 
* time its reputation is eftablished; and when not 
*only myfelf, but a great many others, had re- 
*folved to fend you fomething to employ it? I 
‘am very certain you have not yet gone through 
*half the topics that have a claim to your atten- 
*tion, and F muft tel you, have been expected 
*from you. 

‘It muft be owned you have given the ladies a 
* great many fine lefions for their conduct in life, 
‘which, if they attend to, will certainly make 
* both themfelves and hufbands perfectly happy; 
*but | do not perceive you have yet ever faid one 
‘ word concerning a very reigning foible among 
*them: I give it no worfe a name, out of mere 
*complaifance; for, in effect, it includes all 
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¢ that is cruel, unjuft, ungencrous, and bafe:— 
© What | mean, is that enormous vanity of attraét. 
¢ ing as great a number of lovers as poflible, and 
¢ giving an equal share of encouragement to all, 
* keeping all in hopes, though there can be but 
* one, and it very often. happens, not that one the 
£ ever defigns to make happy. 

«This 1 {peak of my own experience, having 
made my court to three ladies fucceflively, who 
¢all raifed my expeCtations to the higheft pitch of 
§ flattering love, then plunged me at once into 
© the gulf of defpair; fo that had 1 felt but half 
* the paflion I pretended for any one of them, I 
* thould certainly have made my quietus either by 
‘the help of my garter, or a leaden pill. But, 
* thank Heaven, the flame was not fo violent as to 
* fcorch up my reafon: I ftill retained a fufficient 
* fhare to turn the difappointment they intended 
‘me upon themfelves, by fhewing how little |. 
¢ was aifected by it, and by teftifying neither envy 
© nor malice againft thofe of my rivals, who hap- 
¢ pened to be retained after 1 was difcharged, or 
* rather had difcharged myfelf on perceiving the 
¢ vanity of the attempt. 

¢ All men, however, are not like me in this 
¢ point. 1 know fome that have hearts fo very foft 
¢and pliant, that the firft impreffion finks into 
* them fo deeply, as to become indelible, and not 
to be erafed by time or ill ufage. It is for the 
6 fake of thofe difconfolate lovers, that I would 
‘ defire you to fet forth, in their proper colours, 
* the folly and injuftice the women are guilty of in 
© fuch a behaviour as 1 have mentioned. 

‘ Befides, in my opinion, your admonitions can- 
* not wara them from any thing more detrimen- 
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$tal to their own characters, or which renders 
‘ them lefs valuable in the eyes of all men of fenfe 
¢and underftanding. 

‘Yet, though it may feem a paradox, I have 
* made a general obfervation, that thofe of the 
‘ moft fparkling wit, are the moft notorioufly guil- 
* ty of this folly; yet may it be eafily reconciled, 
¢ if we allow the late witty earl of Rochefter to be 
$a judge: he tells us, that it requires no ordinae 
‘ry capacity im our fex to make a compleat cox- 
‘comb; a coquet, therefore, which is a fhe-cox- 
*comb, mutt be endued with a good deal of wit, 
or fhe would not fucceed in her endeavours. I 
‘ think the nable lord I mentioned exprefles him- 
* felf in thefe words: 


¢ He was a fool thro’ choice, not want of wit. 
* His foppery, without the help of fenfe, 
* Could ne’er have rifen to fuch excellence: 
‘ Nature’s as lame in mending a true fop, 
* As a philofopher; the very top 
* And dignity of folly we attain 

.* By ftudious fearch, and labour of the brain; 
¢ By obfervation, counfel, and deep thought: 
* God never made a coxcomb worth a groat, 
* We owe that name to induftry and arts; 
* An eminent fool muft be a man of parts. 


‘The various motions of the eyes is an arg 
‘which every woman is not verfed in: to know 
‘how to turn, to roll them into the languifhing, 
‘the inviting, or the auftere, and guide every 
* glance, not according to the diCtates of the heart, 
* but according as it contributes to riveting more 


* faft the chains of the poor puppy of a lover I 
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* muft own cannot be put in practice, but by la- 
$ dies ofa great deal of wit and fpirit. 

¢ Such then being moft worthy of the care taken 
*to reform them, the FeEmaLe Spectator 
* ought not, methinks, to negleét fome little pains 
* for that purpofe. 

‘I know very well that thofe who pretend to 
€ the moft honour and modefty, are not afhamed 
* of being thought coquets, and only laugh at any 
* remonftrances made them on that head; they 
* think that youth licenfes all manner of affedta 
“tions, and it is well if they continue it not in 
* age. : 

* For my part, though I will not argue as fome 
* do, that your fex was created mercly for the plea- 
* fure and convenience of man, yet | may certain- 
* ly, without giving offence to any, afk whenceit 
“is, that they derive the privileges cf impofing 
* upon, and deceiving us with impunity. 

* If one of us is detected in making bis addrefles 
* totwo perfons at the fame time, he is prefently 
® called a perfidious villain, a monfter, a bafe be- 
“trayer, and every other reproachful epithet that 
* language can fupply; while the vain fluttering 
* fhe, who perhaps has rendered twenty unhappy 
* by her delusions, thall glory in the mifchiefs the 
*has caufed, and triumph in proportion to the 
* number of wretches the has made. 

* As you cannot be infenfible of the juftice of 
* this charge, I flatter myfelf you will fo far wit- 
*nefs it, as to ufe your utmoft endeavour for the 
* fuppreffion of this fathionable evil. Some may 
€ perhaps blufh at a reproof from one of their own 
€ fex, who would laugh at all the complaints of 
*ours. Incorrigible as they are laoked upon in 
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4 this point, the difcretion of fome, and the good 
‘ nature of others, may poflibly be roufed by your 
4 judicious and pathetic remonftrances: itis worth 
‘ making the trial at leaft, and though you fhould 
‘ fail of the fuccefs you aim at, the attempt will 
* confer a lafting obligation on our fex in general, 
4 and in a particular manner on him who has the 
‘honour to fubfcribe himfelf, with the moft pere 
‘ fet regard, 
‘ Lapies, 
Your very humble, and 

March 27, 1746. * moft obedient fervant, 

Berkley-Square. ‘ VERITATUS. 


*P.S. I had forgot to acquaint you, ladie 
that the firft of my three miftreffes, and indect 
‘the for whom I felt the moft of what they call 
‘ Jove, hearing | had broke off with the other two, 
‘fent a few days fince, defring me to call upon 
‘her. Complaifance would not fuffer me to dif- 
‘ obey the fummons: I went, and at my firft en- 
‘ trance we both looked a little filly upon one a- 
‘nother. As foon as I was feated, fhe told me the 
* motive of her giving me that trouble was to afk 
‘a queflion concerning a family with whom I 
“ was acquainted. ‘he affair fhe mentioned was 
* not only a mere trifle in itfelf, but alfo of a na- 
‘ture which fhe mutt be fenfible 1 was utterly in- 
‘ capable of refulving; fo that it was eafy to per- 
* ceive curiofity was no more than a pretence, in 
‘order to have an opportunity of practifing over 
‘again all thofe artifices, which had once been 
‘ pretty near captivating me in good earneft; but 
‘lam now grown too much experienced in the 
‘ fex, tobe caught that way; and if I ever refign 
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« my heart, it muft be only where native fimpli- 
‘ city is the greateft charm. 

‘ Ladded this only to convince the ladies, that 
¢ nothing fo much deprives them of that admira~ 
‘ tion they are ambitious of, as taking pains to at. 
* tract it. 

* Once more, good FEMALE SPECTATOR, be- 


“lieve me as above, 
Yours, &c.’ 


Had this gentleman deferred the favour he has 
done us to the publication of our laft eflay, he 
would have {pared that part of his requeft relating 
to the coquetry of our fex; having fufficiently 
€ftified our difapprobation of that indeed too 
reigning foible. 

We cannot but agree with him, that there i is 
nothing more truly bafe and unjuft, than encou- 
raging a plurality of lovers; and as a coquetith 
humour renders us contemptible in the eyes of all 
men of common fenfe, fo a jilting one, for it can 
be called no other, makes us juftly hateful. 

Both thefe difagreeable propenfities will be a- 
voided by amind devoted to obedience, and which, 
as I have already faid, is determined to liften to 
no overtures of love, or marriage, till made to 
her by thofe who have the power of difpofing of 
her. 

But while I fo eafily condemn my own fex in 
this particular, I cannot think the men are to be 
wholly abfolved. If they truly love, and have no 
other aim than honour, wherefore do they not afk 
permiffion, to make their addreffes, of thofe per- 
fons, whofe confent alone can give a fanction to 
them? 
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Such a manner of condu&t would infallibly pre- 
vent the evil Veritatus, with fo much reafon come 
plains of; fince no parent, or governor, would per- 
mit his charge to entertain any man in quality of ll 
a lover, but who he thought proper to recommend 
to her for a hufband. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it feems to me to 
be greatly owing to themfelves, that rivalfhip is fo 
common: Every man has an equal right to make 
his court to the woman he likes; and where none 
are authorifed to do fo, and all have an equal claim, 
it is no wonder, if among a multiplicity of admir- 
ers, her heart may fluctuate fometimes in favour of 
one, and fometimes of another, according as they 
happen to pleafe the humour fhe is in. 

Befides, a train of lovers all dying or pretend- 
ing to do fo at our feet, fo feeds the vanity of 
ayoung girl, that it is a thoufand to one if the is 
capable of feeling any other paflion; but when 
thiofe to whom fhe is obliged to fubmit, join in 
prefenting her a heart they think worthy of her, 
the will doubtlefs, unlefs a natural antipathy pre- 
vents it, make beth him and herfelf happy, in a 
conftant and unproftituted affetion; as 1 remem 
ber fomewhere to have read: 


“ When fix’d to one, love fafe at anchor rides, 
And dares the fury of the winds and tides; 

“ But lofing once that hold, tothe wide ocean borne, 
“Itdrives at will, to ev’ry wave a fcorn. 


Where the lady indeed is entirely her own mif- 
trefs, by being a widow, or out of the ftate of guar- 
dianfhip, and has only her inclinations to confult, 
a genleman who is at firft encouraged, and after= 
wards difcarded by her without any reafon for ity 
Vou. IV. Bb 
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has a very great caufe to think himfelf ill ufed. 
Whether this was the cafe of Veritatus, with any 
or all his miftreffes, he has not thought fit to exe 
plain, fo I cannot fay whether he is excufeable or 
not; but will venture to affirm, that whoever 
makes his addreffes toa woman not at her own dif- 
pofal, without previoufly confulting thofe who have 
the power over her, is guilty of a folly which me- 
rits the treatment he complains of. 

He is not, however, much prejudiced by the dif- 
appointments he has received, as he himfelf ac- 
knowledges, and perhaps his rivals were not more 
fo. Few men, now a-days, break their hearts for 
Jove, and it muft be owned the fexes are pretty e- 
ven with one another in this article. H fome are 
influenced by their vanity, others are by felfith 
views; and a trueand perfect paffion on either fide 
is a kind of prodigy, in this laughing, hoydening, 
carelefs age. 

One isalmoft tempted to believe, that for fome 
crimes committed by our anceftors, and which, it 
may be, we perfevere in, and inherit, as it were, 
with their eftates, that Heaven bas curfed us with 
a ftupidity, a blockith fenfeleffnefs, that will not 
permit us to diftinguifh what is for our own ad- 
vantage, nor that of the world we live in. All 
feem eager to purfue their interefts, yet all run 
counter to what is truly fo: and as was faid by 
Mr Dryden of his times, but may, much more 
properly, be applied to the prefent, 


** All feek for happinefs, but few can find; 
** For far the greater part of men are blind. 


Time and deftruGion can only open the eyes 
of thofe devoted to their own undoing; but whea 
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affairs are irretrievable, a late repentance but ag- 
gravates the evil. 

It may be judged, that on the bufinefs of love 
I am too ferious; but | know nothing more con- 
| cerns the happinefs of mankind than that by which 
their {pecies is to be propagated, and which by be- 
ing ill conduéted, makes all the miferies of civil 
life. 

A man who is difcontented in himfelf, and un- 
eafy with thofe at home, is an unfit member of 
fociety elfewhere. He is indeed incapable of ferv- 
ing either his friends or country. He is peevith, 
perverfe, and takes a pleafure rather in. promoting 
difcord, than unity and peace. 

I would not therefore have the men encourage 
any thing in the miftrefs, which they would not 
with her to purfue when the becomes a wife; and 
as much as 1 am an enemy to vanity in my own. 
fex, 1am no lefs angry with the ridiculous flatte- 
ries of the other, which often infpire it, where it 
had no root before, and where it is, cherifh and 
fear it often to an enormous fize. 

I know very well how harfhly this will found 
in the ears of our fine ladies; nor will thofe gen- 
tlemen, who have no other merit to recommend 
them, than a few ftudied compliments which ferve 
for one as well as another,-relith it much better; 
but it has always been. a maxim with the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR, not to footl even the {ma!left error, 
fince often what we moft negle&, and think a 
matter of no moment, leads us into perplexities, 
from which we cannot, when we would, extricate 
ourfelves. ; 

Lam pretty certain of one thing, which is, that 
whatever refentment I may happen to incur, it 
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will be very fhort-lived; becaufe thofe who I may 
be happy enough to touch fo far as to make them 
reflect what it beft becomes them to do, will eafily 
forgive the friendly call that wakes them froma 
flumber might be fatal to them; and thofe who, 
refolute to perfevere, defpife for the prefent all 
friendly warnings, I dare an{wer will feel mifchiefs, 
which will convince them which of the two, their 
own caprice, or the FEMALE SPECTATOR’s ade 
vice, it moft behoved them to purfue. 

Many of the fubfcribe:s to this undertaking, I 
am told; complain that I have deviated from the 
entertaining method I fet out with at firft;—that 
fince the fecond or third book I have become more 
ferious;—that I moralize too much, and that I give 
them too few tales. 

To the greateft part of this accufation I muft 
plead guilty; but as criminals are allowed to make 
their own defence, 1 do not doubt but } thall give 
fuch reafons for my conduct in this point as will 
fufficiently juftify me in the opinion of moft of my 
readers. In the firft place, it was neceflary to en- 
gage the attention of thofe I endeavoured to ree 
form, by giving them fuch things as 1 knew would 
pleafe them: tales and little ftories, to which eve- 


ry one might flatter themfelves with being able to * 


find a key, feemed to me the moft effectual me- 
thod, and therefore 1 began that way, and proceeds 
ed by degrees to more grave admonitions. As 
Taffo fays in his Godfredo, canto the firft, ftanza 
the third; 


«¢ Thither thou knoweft the world is beft inclin’d, 
“ ‘Where gay Parnafius his {weet fhade imparts; 
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‘© And truth convey’d in words of foothing kind, 
s¢- When read with care, will touch the dulleft 
‘“¢ hearts; - 
« So we, if childven young difeas’d we find, 
‘* Anoint with fweets the veffel’s foremoft parts, 
s¢ To make them tafte the potion tharp we give; 
‘‘ They drink deceiv’d, and fo deceiv’d they live. 


I was obliged to treat them with the tender 
nefs of a mother, but not like fome mothers, to 
continue my indulgence to their ruin. The ex- 
amples I gave of good and bad behaviour, were- 
not merely to divert them, but to infpire them 
with an ambition of imitating the one, and a care 
to avoid the other. 

For this end it was that I’ chofe to affume the 
name of the FemaLte SPECTATOR, rather than: 
that of Monitor, as thinking the latter, by difco- 
vering too plainly my defign, might, in a great. 
meafure, have fruftrated it with the gay and un- 
reflecting, who are indeed thofe for whom this 
work was chiefly intended, as ftanding moft in 
need of it. 

Bad as the times are, I am fully perfuaded, nay” 
convinced, that there are no inconfiderable num- 
ber who approve this undertaking, for the very: 
reafon that fome others are difpleafed with it, and: 
that feveral of thofe laft mentioned, have even been 
the better, and throwing afide their vanity and af- 
fe&tation, have dreffed themfelves in the glafs of 
nature, and become that amiable character which» 
Sir William Davenant defcribes in thefe words: 


Stranger tocourts, but courts could have undone, 
** With modeft looks, and an unfpotted heart: 
Bb 3 
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“ Her nets the moft prepar’d could never fhun; 
“ For nature {pread them in the fpite of art.” 


This, I make no doubt, will ferve as a vindicae 
tion for my having feemed to fwerve from what 
was miftaken for my firft intention; and when it 
will I hope appear more generous and public-fpi- 
rited than it had the fhew of, rather gain fome new 
friends, than create or exafperate any enemies. 

I thall, however, oblige the lovers of amufee 
ment with one more ftory before | conclude thefe 
lucubrations; and. would have the young ladies 
take particular notice of it, as it is a kind of pete 
{pective, which thews the pride of blooming years 
and beauty in fo ftronga light, as will make every 
one endeavour to vanquith it as much as poflible 
in themfelves. 

Ariana was the daughter of a dignified clergy- 
man, was perfectly agreeable in her perfon, and 
had a good thare of wit. All this the, to her great 
misfortune, knew but too well, fince her vanity 
rofe to fuch a height as to obfcure every good quae 
lity the had received from nature or education. 

She loaked upon herfelf asa little goddefs, and 
imagined the was formed for univerfal adoration, 
Whoever did not flatter her beauty the hated, and 
defpifed all thofe that did. Neither birth, wealth, 
nor any kind of merit, had the leaft influence over 
her. She thought no man capable of deferving 
her, and though every new lover fhe attracted, 
gave her an exquifite pleafure,, the felt yet more 
on ufing him ill. 

Her father happened to marry when he was of 
2 very advanced age, was almoft fuperannuated 
when Arians began to be taken notice of, and-her 
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mother was weak enough to humour her in all her 
affe€tations and vanities, which indeed fhe had no 
{mall fhare of herfelf. Both of them only laugh- | 
ed at the old gentleman’s admonitions, and would 
frequently compel him to go to bed, while they 
went together to court on a ball-night, to a mafs 
querade, or fome other party of pleafure, whence 
fometimes they returned not till morning. 

I was very intimate with Ariana, and fhe pros 
feffed a more than ordinary regard for me, yet 
could I never prevail with her to be ferious, or to 
enter into any improving converfation. All her 
difcourfe was on her lovers, and I never faw her 
in a compofed humour but once, nor could that 
indeed be juftly called fo, but rather a fit of the 
fpleen, and happened on an occafion, which all 
my readers, that are not fuch as she was, mutt 
think pretty extraordinary. 

She told me, that having been in a difpofition 
to make trial of the paflion of Dorimant, one of 
her admirers, {he had bade him-never fee her more, 
on which he had vowed not to outlive fo cruel a 
fentence, and fhe expected no lefs than to have 
heard the next day that he had poifoned, fhot, or 
fiabbed himfelf; but, inftead of doing any of thefe, 
fhe had juit then met him in the Mall with two 
or three of his companions, and a countenance as 
gay and ferene as ever. 

This was a mortification fhe could not fupport 
with patience, and fhe confeffed.to me, that for a 
long time the had wifhed to have a mandie for her. 
s¢ What avails it,” cried the, ** that a thoufand- of 
“ them tell me they cannot live without me; the 
real death of one of them would more eftablith 
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“ my reputation than all the fine {peeches they can 
$¢ make.” 

Another time I tniegdenl to be with her when 
fhe was drefling in a new {uit of very rich, and, I 
muft own, well fancied clothes ; after having afked 
my opinion over and over, concerning the colour, 
the making, trimming, and every particular, the 
ftarted up on a fudden, and fwam round the room, 
as if leading up a courant; them turned to the 
looking-glafs, and fpreading her petticoats, re- 
peated, ina kind of rapture, thefe lines from an old 
poet: 


¢ With what an air fhe {preads her {plendid train, 
* And {wept the youths along the green. 


‘¢ Ah, my dear,” added fhe to me, “it is not 
*¢ dre(s alone that captivates; it is the air of the 
** perfon that does all. Now, do you. think any 


** body elfe would look fo well as I do in thefe 
*6 clothes?” 

I had often rallied her on this extravagant felf-. 
conceit, but without any effect; and, befides, was 
not at that time ina humour todo it, fo only told 
her, as 1 was not a man, my opinion of the matter 
was of no great confequence; on which fhe burft. 
into a loud laughter, and cried, “ That is true in- 
“ deed!” 

It would be endlefs to recount half the imper- 
tinencies | have heard from the mouth of this poor: 
girl; yet all 1 was witnefs of, was infinitely fhort 
of what I have been told by others. She was, it 
is certain, a very prodigy of vanity, and, without 
being a fool, was thoughtlefs, giddy, and unmean- 
ing. 

Often has it thrown me into the moft melan- 
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choly reflections, to fee a young creature; who 
really wanted no one requifite to be perfectly a- 
greeable, taking pains to render herfelf fo much 
the contrary by her affectation, waiting all thofe 
precious hours in admiring her face and fhape in 
a looking-glafs, which ought to have been em- 
ployed either in working, mufic, paiating or read- 
ing fome improving books, and perverting that ca- 
pacity nature had formed for the moft ufeful ftu- 
dies, into thofe beneath the dignity ofa reafonable 
being of what fex foever. 

But I will not detain the attention of my rea 
ders with a too tedious defcription of this fine lady; 
let any one only remember whatever various fol- 
lies the whole fex has difcovered, and then fay to 
himfelf, they were all colleQed in Ariana. 

Though the number of thofe who pretended a 
paflion for her, exceeded perhaps what any woman 
in the world could boatt of, yet not one of them 
ever gratified her pride fo much as to lay violent 
hands on himfelf on her ill treatment, or even to 
come to the point of marriage on her more favour 
able behaviour to him; and from fourteen to near 
four-and-twenty, fhe continued the general toaft, 
without being the objec of any particular attach- 
ment. 

But now began the fad reverfe of her conditi- 
on. Her father died, and that income which had 
fupported her mother and herfelf in the greateft 
extravagancies of drefs, and the pleafures of the 
town, being dead with him, they foon experienced 
thofe wants they had never known to pity in o- 
thers. 

Still inconfiderate however, and as thoughtlefs 
as ever, they went on in the fame wild way they 
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had done, purchafing, and lavifhing money on 
things they had no occafion for, till what little 
ftock the old doétor had left behind him, being 
quite exhaufted in trifles, they were obliged to 
make away with their jewels firft, then plate and 
houfhold furniture, and at laft their very wearing 
apparel for the common neceflaries of life. 

As their conduct had never gained them any 
re{pe& from people of underftanding, fo their ca- 
Jamities excited but little compaflion.—The great- 
eft part of thofe with whom they had been moft 
intimate took all imaginable care to avoid them, 
neither vifiting, nor admitting any vifits from 
them, and yet a far greater number treated them 
with contempt. All Ariana’s lovers forfook her, 
and fhe had now fufficient leifure to make thofe 
refletions, which had fhe done before, the might 
perhaps have been happily married, it is certain 
at leaft not have fallen into thofe misfortunes the 
was now involved in. 

A worthy prelate at laft being informed of the 
old lady’s diftrefs, allowed her a {mall penfion for 
life, on which fhe and her daughter fubfifted, 
though in a very mean way; but on her death, 
which happened in lefs than a year, Ariana was 
left wholly deftitute. The bifhop defrayed the 
charges of the funeral, but withdrew his pittance, 
telling this poor unhappy creature, that as fhe had 
youth and health, it would better become her to 
get her bread by fervice, than to live a lazy life by 
charity. 

Doubtlefs this feemed at firft a very hard fen- 
tence to one accuftomed only to command and be 
obeyed; but the took his advice, and went foon 
after to wait ona lady, who, like too many others, 
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ufed her the worfe for being well born; though 
the excufe fhe made for her harfhnefs was, that 
knowing in what manner Ariana had lived, it was 
neceflary to keep her under, fince too great en- 
couragement might make her forget the duties of 
her prefent ftation, and relapfe into her former 
follies; as if fervitude was not a fufficient mor- 
tification, without the addition of ill-treatment; 
but 1 am forry to have obferved, that there are 
fome who take a kind of pride in the affliction 
and depreffions of {uch who have been once their 
equals. 

Ariana was now looked upon to be grown as 
abject in her notions, as fhe had before been elat- 
ed, and fubmitted to every thing with a patience, 
which, fome imagined, came pretty near ftupidi- 
ty; but I am of a different way of thinking, and 
call it reafon and refignation to the divine Will. 
Not her own choice, but an accident that happen 
ed in the family, feparated her from this firft mi- 
ftrefs, but the found not much more indulgence 
from the fecond the lived with; and her conditi- 
on was extremely to be pitied, till Providence 
having by its chaitifements, brought her toa due 
fenfe of her former mifcondu&, thought fit to put 
an end to the hardthips the had for more than 
eight years fuftained, and caft her lot among thofe 
who treated her with as much kindnefs as the o- 
thers had done with feverity. 

A perfon who had been witnefs of fome part of 
her fufferings took pity on her; and recommend= 
ed her to the fervice of a widow lady, who, among 
her other excellent qualities, has that of taking a 
pleafure in the happinefs of all about her: With 
her this new reformed coquet ftill lives, and is 
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tikely to do fo till the death of one of themenfor- , 
ces a feparation. Thofe few who are not tog 
haughty to fee Ariana in this reduced ftate, will 
own that her converfation is now infinitely more 
worthy efteem, than when fhe fhone in jewels and 
all the pomp of drefs, and was the belle of the 
town. 

The facred writings tell us, that it is good to be 
afflicted; but happy are thofe, who by well bear- 
ing their calamities, convert them into bieflings. 
Ariana, by throwing off all her former vanities, 
and retaining no pride but that of referving her 
chaftity and integrity amidft many temptations, 
proved, more clearly than ever it could have been 
in her power to have done without this change in 
her condition, that fhe had not gpy-an excellent 
underitanding, but alfo that.the feeds of virtue 
and religion were thick fown in her foul, though 
both had fo long been obfcured, and laid dormant 
as it were, opprefled by flattered follies and the 
prevalence of ill example, from her who ought to 
have fet only the beft before her eyes. 

The motiveswhich induced me to give this lit- 
tle narrative, were various. I could not take leave 
without an attempt to fhew the ladies how ridicu- 
lous all kigds of vanity and affe€tation make them 
appear, and that even thofe who moft flatter their 
foibles, are often the firft who expofe and con- 
demn them. I had alfoa view of hinting to care« 
lefs parents, the juft cenfure they incur, by not 
cultivating, -as it is their duty to do, the genius 
they find in their children: and laftly, to give an 
inftance of the beautifulnefs of patiently fubmit- 
ting to thofe punifhments our errors have juflly 
drawn upon us. 
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- [dare anfwer Ariana finds a great deal of com- 
fort in having acted as fhe has done fince her mis- 
fortunes, and that nothing but mifery in excefs 
could poffibly have attended a perfeverance in that 
impatience of temper the once foolifhly teftified, 
in the difappointment of not finding a man weak 
and wicked enough to iay violent hands on his 
own life on her account. 

I am told fhe has now not only religion enough 
to make her fincerely penitent for having lavifhed 
away fo much of the prime of life, in a behaviour 
fcarce confiftent with Chriftianity, and yet more 
blameable in a daughter of one of the paftors of 
the church, but alfo philofophy enough to relate and 
make a jeft of thofe follies in herfelf, which were 
Jefs worthy of condemnation. 

When any one feems to condole her misfor- 
tunes, fhe always ftops their mouths with affuring 
them fhe is perfectly eafy, and as fhe ever was a 
great lover of poetry, frequently repeats to them 
thefe lines, I think they are out of Sir Richard 
Blackmore: 


«Content alone can all our wants redrefs, 

“. Content, that other name for happinefs. 
“°Tis equal if our fortunes fhould augment, 

“ And ftretch themfelves to the fame vaft extent 
“ With our defires; or thofe defires abate, 

“ Shrink, and contract them({elves to fit our ftate.” 


Or-thofe more elegant ones, from Dryden’s tra- 
gedy of the Indian Emperor: — 


“ We to ourfelves may all our wihes grant; 
“« And nothing coveting can nothing want.” 


I could with mankind in general would fet this 
Vou. lV. Cc 
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as a leffon to themfelves, it would in a great mea- 
{ure prevent the growth of all thofe vices which 
are pernicious to fociety, and create fo much dif 
turbance to the breaft that harbours them: 

Content is the offspring of reafon and religion, 
and the parent of all the virtues. No wicked man 
can ever be poffeffed of it, and no man caa poflibly 
be good, who isan entire ftranger to it. 

The ferene and perfe& pleafures this charming 
quality affords, are fo obvious, that methinks no- 
thing is more amazing, than that any one fhould 
quit them for uncertain wild purfuits, which, if 
obtained, often prove the greateft curfe could be 
inflicted on us. As the poet truly fays: 


«© Ah! what is man when his own with prevails! 
‘“¢ How rath, how {wift to plunge himfelf in ill! 
** Proud of his power, and boundlefs in his will! 
«¢ With tyrant paffions preying in his breaft; 

«¢ Still craving, ftill defiring, ne’er at reft. 

“* God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
s¢ And better things than thofe which we defire, 
«¢ Some aim at riches, riches they obtain, 

«¢ But watch’d by robbers, for their wealth areflain. 
«© Some pray from exile to return, and come 

‘* Prom climes more generous, to fall at home; 
“* Murder’d by thofe they trufted with their life, 
*¢ A favour’d fervant, or a bofom wife. 

** Such dear-bought bleflings happen every day, 
“ Becaufe we know not for what things we pray.” 


But I am very fenfible that few are capable of 
taking this advice; there is a reftlefs appetite in 
moft of us, which wiil not permit usto enjoy the 
good things we poffefs, through an impatience of 
acquiring others, which to us feem better. 
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Yet what we can, we ought to do: it is in every 
one’s power to ufe their beft endeavours to reft 
fatisfied with the lot afligned them, fince all our 
ftruggles againft fate are vain, and ferve only to 
render our condition worfe than it would other- 
wife be, never to make a change in it for the bet- 
ter. 

Thofe who, like Ariana, have by their own ill 
conduct brought on themfelves the misfortunes 
they complain of, may indeed be allowed to look 
back with fome remorfe on the miftakes they have 
been guilty of; but then they fhould not repine, 
or be fullen, or peevith, under the punifhments 
they have juftly incurred, but thank Heaven that 
they are no worfe. 

But thofe who happily, on the clofeft retrofpect, 
cannot tax themfelves with any grofs error; and 
either through mere cafualties, or unprovoked ill 
treatment from the world, fall into a depreffed and 
low ftate of life, have great reafon to comfort them- 
felves with an affured hope of being relieved from 
it; that is, if they do not, by their own impatience 
ef temper, avert the good which Divine Provi- 
dence intends them. 

Nothing certainly can be more oppofite to rea- 
fon, than to add freth weight to the load we feel, 
and weakening ourfelves by fruitlefs ftruggles un- 
der it; fince whatever is, muft be. So juft are 
the poet’s words, that I cannot forbear quoting 
them on this occafion. 

* The pow’r, that miniftecs to God’s decrees, 

« And executes on earth what he forefees, 

“ Call’d providence, or chance, or fatal {way, 

“ Comes with refiftlefs force, _ finds, and 
“ makes its way. 


Cc2 
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‘* Nor kings, nor nations, nor united pow’r, 
*¢ One moment can retard th’ appointed hour: 
‘¢ For fure whate’er we mortals hate, or love, 
** Or hope, or fear, depend on pow’rs above. 


There is mo one virtue that more demonftrates 
a truly noble foul than fortitude. It is, indeed, 
the utmoft dignity of human nature, and brings it 
very near angelic. 

On the other hand, there is nothing fo much 
betrays a mean mind and weak capacity, as to re« 
pine and fret ourfelves at every little event that 
may happen to crofs our inclinations, or expefta~ 
tions. 

The one commands the refpeé of all who know 
us;—the other expofes us to their contempt:— 
the one fets us above ill fortune;—the other ren- 
ders us unworthy of good. 

I know very well that this is a maxim much 
eafier recommended to others than put in practice 
by ourfelves; yet as there have been inftances of 
perfons who labouring under the moft fevere ca~ 
lamities have brought themfelves to fuch an even- 
nefs and fteadinefs of temper, as not to difcover 
any deje€tion, every one ought to exert their ut- 
moft refolution to imitate the model. 

Monfieur the Abbe de Bellegarde fays, that in 
feorning to do a bafe action, and in being above 
fhewing ourfelves moved at thofe done to us, con 
fifts the only laudable pride of a reafonabie being. 

‘That great author himfelf met with many things 
which would have fhocked any man of lefs phile- 
fophy. He was ill treated by his father, who gave 
away, to a fon he had by a fecond marriage, that 
patrimony the Abbe was born toinherit. He was 
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coolly looked upon by a prince whom he loved, 
and from his youth had ferved with the greateft 
fidelity, and was moft cruelly deceived by one he 
took to be his bofom friend, to the ruin of almoft 
all his little fortune; yet monfieur de Pont, who 
wrote his life, tells us, that he was never feen with 
a-clouded brow, nor heard to complain of the in- 
juftice he fuftained;. and it is for thus greatly bear- 
ing his misfortunes, that he beftows higher en- 
eomiums on him than for all. his other virtues, 
and a ftock of wit and learning which very few 
men of his time could equal, and,. if we may de- 
pend on character, none be faid to excel. 

Who would not therefore endeavour to attain 
that happy compofednefs of mind, which renders 
us fo eafy within ourfelves, fo much endears us to 
eur friends, and makes our enemies afhamed of be- 
ing fo? 

It is a very great refleCtion, and, I'am forry to 
fay, too juft a one, upon the Englifh nation, that 
we have more fuicides among us in a year, than 
in any other place in an age. Whence can this 
unnatural crime proceed, but from giving way to 
a difcontent which preys like a vulture upon our 
very vitals on every accident that difpleafes us, 
fills us with black and difmal thoughts, and at 
length precipitates us into the utmolt defpair! 

Like all other ill habits this mutt be fuppreffled 
in the beginning, or it will grow too mighty for 
controul, if in the leaft indulged. To that end we 
fhould never put the worft colours on things, but 
rather deceive ourfelves with imagining them bet- 
ter than they are. 

Of this 1 am perfeQly convinced, both by obfer- 
vation and experience, that an eafy and unruffied 

Cc3 
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mind contributes very much to the preventing 
many ill accidents, and to extricate us out of thofe 
difficulties we are often involved in. Whereas a 
perfon of a fretful and difcontented difpofition is 
bewildered, as it were, amidft his troubles: his 
thoughts are in a maze, and reafon has no power 
to point him out the path he ought to take for his 
redrefs. 

Befides, as I have already hinted, every difap- 
pointment is not a real misfortune, though blind- 
ed by our paflions we may think it fo. 1 knowa 
gentleman, who, by the ftrangeft accidents in the 
world, was twice prevented from going a voyage, 
which had the profpeét of great advantage to him: 
he thought himfelf the moft unhappy man that 
ever was, and could not help complaining, in all 
companies, how averfe fortune was to his defires; 
but, in a fhort time after, news arrived that both 
thofe thips, in which he had intended to embark, 
were loft, and every foul on board them had pe- 
rifhed in the waves. ‘This compelled him to ac- 
knowledge himfelf happy in the imaginary difap- 
pointment, and blefs the goodnefs of that divine 
Power, he had fo lately, under the name of for 
tune, accufed of cruelty. 

Another, who was paflionately in love with a 
very beautiful young lady, behaved himfelf in 
the moft extravagant manner on his rival’s being 
preferred by her father.—All his acquaintance 
trembled, left fome a& of defperation fhould en- 
fue; and, it is much to be feared, they would not 
have been miftaken, if, in two or three days after 
the lofs of all his hopes on her account, he had 
not providentially difcovered the had been made 
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a mother two years before, by one of the helpers 
in the ftable. 

A lady of my acquaintance, who was brought 
near the brink of diftraction for the death of a 
hufband, to whom fhe had been married but two 
months, and tenderly loved, foon found a confola- 
tion for her lofs, on the difcovery that he had been 
an impoftor ; had not an acre of land in the world, 
though he pretended himfelf in poffeffion of a large 
eftate; and what was yet worfe, that he had been 
contra&ted to 2 woman, who was about to fue him 
for half the fortune he had received with her; and 
that if he had lived but a very little time longer, 
fhe muft have been inevitably ruined. 

The leaft obfervation may convince us in daily 
inftances, that what we moft defire, is in reality 
our greateft happinefs to mifs; but though all fee 
and confefs it in the affairs of others, few can be 
perfuaded it is fo in their own, till time and acci- 
dents open the eyes of reafon. 

Blind to our own good, as to our faults, we 
hurry on precipitately to whatever phantom fancy 
fets before us,—adore it asa deity,—facrifice our 
all to it, and pufh from us with vehemence and 
contempt, the friendly hand that aims to pull us 
back, though by Heaven itfelf direfted. 

I am not infenfible that to be of a difpofition 
not over-anxious nor eager in the purfuit of any 
thing, is looked upon to favour too much of the 
ftoic, and by fome is accounted even dulnefs, ftu- 
pidity, and fluggifhnefs of nature. It may indeed 
betray a want of that vivacity which is fo pleahag 
in converfation, and renders the perfon who pof- 
{efles it, more taken notice of than otherwife he 


might be: but then if thofe, who argue in this 
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manner, would give themfelves the trouble to re« 
fie&t how dear fometimes people pay for exerting 
that vivacity, or rather, as the’French term it, a 
brufque behaviour, none would with to exchange 
the folid, ferious, and unmoved temper for it. 

I am always extremely concerned, when I fee 
people place their whole happinefs in the attains 
ment of any one aim.—I fearce ever knew it to 
fucceed without being produ@tive of great mif- 
chiefs.—We are fo little capable of judging for 
ourfelves, that when the Almighty, offended with 
our prefumption, gives his fiat to our withes, they 
feldom come uncharged with ills, which we then 
pray as earneftly, and with much more reafon, to 
be delivered from. 

Upon the whole, dherefore, we ought to look on 
all the little calamities of life, as things unworthy 
of wholly ingrofling our immortal parts. — Virtue 
and wifdom are the two only purfuits where arden- 
cy is reconciled with reafon: for the acquiring 
thefe, we cannot indeed be too eager; all the zeal, 
all the warmth we teftify for them is laudable; 
the more we are poffeffed of them, the lefs we thall 
feel of any other wants: befides, we have this ree 
fieEtion to encourage our endeavours, that who- 
ever is happy enough to arrive at any degree of 
perfe€tion in the one, cannot fail of being, in a. 
great meafure, poffeffed of the other alfo. 

Our inimitable Shakefpeare, who of all the dra+ 
matic writers, in my opinion, feems to take moft 
pains to inculcate thofe ideas which alone can 
make us truly happy, advifes us to remember, 


“* Our lives are fhort, but to extend that fpan 
« To valt eternity, is Virtue’s work.” 
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But now it is time to quit the fpe€tatorial func- 
tion, and thank the public for the extraordinary 
encouragement thefe lucubrations have received. 
To thofe who have favoured us with their corre- 
fpondence, and who exprefs a defire of having 
the work continued yet a longer time, our grati- 
tude is particularly due: though on a confultation 
of our members, it is judged more for the advan- 
tage of our reputation to break off while we are in 
the good graces of the town, than become tedious 
to any part of it. 

As we have more than once expreffed our in- 
tention of concluding with this Book, the authors 
of feveral ingemious letters, which came too late 
to be inferted, will not, we hope, think themfelves 
negleéted; fince, as the number of our correfpon- 
dents has every day greatly multiplied, it is likes 
ly the Femate Spectator might be prolong- 
ed till we ceafe to be, if a finis to the undertaking 
were not to be put, till either matter failed us to 
write upon, or kind afliftance to it failed from o- 
ther hands. 

But though we think convenient to drop the 
fhape we have worn thefe two years, we have a 
kind of hankering inclination to affume another in 
a fhort time; and, if we do fo, notice fhall be given 
of it in the public papers, flattering ourfelves, that 
thofe who have teftified their approbation of the 
Femace Spectator, either by their fubfcrip- 
tions or correfpondence, will not withdraw their 
favours from the authors, in whatever character 
they fhall next appear. 

Clofe as we endeavoured to keep the myftery of 
our little cabal, fome gentlemen have at laft found 
means to make a full difcovery of it. They will 
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needs have us take up the pen again, and promife 
to furnifh us with a variety of topics yet un- 
touched upon, with this condition, that we admit 
them as members, and not pretend to the world, 
that what fhall hereafter be produced is wholly of 
the feminine gender. 

We have not yet quite agreed on the prelimi- 
naries of this league, but are very apt to believe 
we fhail not differ with them on trifles, efpecially 
as one of them is the hufband of Mira. 

In the mean time, fhould any one, from this 
hint, take it in their head, to publith either book 
or pamphlet, as wrote by the ayghors of the Fes 
MALESPECTATOR, it may be depended on, that, 
whether we do any thing ourfelves or not, we 
fhall advertife againft whatever fhall come out 
that way, and Jay open the impofition. 


FINI S_ 
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AS SES turned aétors, 


Page 3% 

Animals, the quicknefs of their fenfation, 52 
Acafto, his letter to the Female Speétator, 62 
Allegory in Mr Akenfide’s Poem recommended, 7 
Avarice, the mifchief it produces, 86 
Advice to Monyma, go 
Antiquarius, his letter to the Female Spedtater, gt 
Aunt, the barbarity of one, 184 
Aftrology, a vindication of it, 223 
Ariana, her charaéter and ftory, 294 
Afflictions, fometimes bleffings, 302 


B 
ELFONT, his filial duty, T50 
Beauty, how it fhould be confidered, 


16 
Beginning of love eafily fubdued, 258 
Banns publifhed in parifh churches, a good old cuftom, 256 
Bible, the magnificence of the fentiments it contains, 280 
Bellegarde, Abbe, his character, 304 

Cc 


ATERPILLARS, one fort of them compared to a 
gay, enflaved people, 


39 
Citizens, how ridiculed on the flage, 109 
Count de Bufly his charaéter, ; 134 
Clergy fhould never be rallied, 143 
Compaffion, how amiable a virtue, 280 
elander, his charaéter, 


232 
Church, the moft proper place for the celebration of marri- 
6 


age, 25 
Charity in beftowing and judging, recommended by the Fe- 
male Spe¢tator, 


265 

Coquette, a the-fop, 285 
Content, the advantages of it, 308 
DENNIS Mr, his caprice, 139 
Dalinda, her charaéter, 157 
Domeftic difcontent, the worft, + 290 
Dorimant, no dying lover, 295 
Difappointments not always misfortunes, 306 

E 


EY MENES, his letter to the Female Speétator, 


2 
Enquiry into public affairs neceflary, 23 
Elk’s hoof, its great virtues, 46 
Epiftles from Auguftus Caefar to Livia Drufilla, and her an- 
{wers, gt 
Elifmonda, her letter to the Female Spetator, 153 
Extrodius, his character and misfortunes, 15s 
Extratellus, his letter to the Female Speétator, 210 


Ezekiel, the fublimity of his ftyle, a8o 
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FRE EDOM, fome people think themfelves happy in the 

bare name of it, Page 8 
Flying machines, the impoffibility of their ufe, Ad 
Flowers, a becoming ornament, 
Fortitude, a rare example of #t, 186 
Fate, not to be withftood, 244 
Flattery, the ruin of youth, 258 
Forms in religious worthip too much adhered to, 


OLD, the ufe made of it in the Topfy-Turvy Ifland, 
Gaming, the great bufinefs of the Topfy-Turvyans, 
Grafting, a moft ingenious invention, 
Good tafte and good manners little underftood, 
Good breeding alone a kind of civil hypocrify, 
Gratitude due to thofe who write for our improyement, 
H 


H IAMACK, a wicked viceroy, 
Herbs, the great virtues of many of them, 
Hippocrates, the difcovery he made in phyfic accidentally, 
Hofpitality well applied, 
Hufband, the manner in which one refented his wife’s having 
loved another, . 242 
1 

MAGINATION, its wonderful extent, 63 

Jefts ought to be made with caution, 134 
Irony, the worft way of fhewing wit, 137 
Jemima, her hiftory, 156 
Inadvertency, its unhappinefs, 157 
Immortality, the belief of it natural, 214 
Ifaiah, a great poet, 280 


K ING David, his Lamentations over Saul and Jonathan 
perfeétly elegant, 286 


L 

[BELL IN, his ftory, 114 
Landlady, the cruelty of one, 180 

Lothario, his charaéter and converfion, 19° 
L. D. his letter to the Female Spectator, 
Lies, fome fort of them defended, 
Lueretius, fome criticifms on his poem, 
Lavinia, her letter to the Female Speétator with her ftory, 
Love of one another, not only a moral, but religious duty, 
Lovers, a multiplicity of them ought not to be encouraged, 
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AGIC art, much depended on by antients, 
Mirror for true beauty, 
Maxims for regulating imagination, 
Monyma, her letter to the Female Speétator, 
Mother-in-law, the goodnefs of one, 
Marriage, clandeftine, very dangerous, 
Morofenefs in religious matters cendemned, 
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Mind, the feat of happinefs or miftry, Page 284 
Men to blame when they court without permiffion “or 
rents, 
Moralizing, the Female Speétator accufed of doing it too, 
much ; her apology, 29% 
Myftery of the Female Spetinene’s-eatal Cmeeh, 308 
NETTLES, their great ane 29 
News papers generally full of abfurdities and contradidii- 
ons, 206 
oO 


OBJECTIONS to the mirror for true beauty enfwered 
by the Female Speétator, . 


Obftinacy condemned, 104. 
Over-delicacy a misfortune, * 250- 
Obedience to parents indifpenfable, 255 
P 
PHILONATU R #,, his letter to the Female Speéta- ‘ 
tor, 2 

Plarality of worlds, the reafonablenefs of believing them, 30" 
Philocletes, his letter to the Female Speétator, 53 
Pleafures of imagination, a poem; fome animadverfions on it 

by Acatfto, 62 
Populace, how led by a few into extremes, 7S 
Parents, the injuftice.of fome of them, 8r 
Prejudice, the danger of giving way to it, 10% 
Prejudice, a ftrange inftance of it, 116 
Parfimony, an odd inftance of it, 149 
Providence, its juftice exemplified in’a furprizing manner 197 
Philo-A ftrologia, his letter to the Female Speétator, 218 
Praifing young girls for their beauty, a great fault, 245 


Prime minifter, his charaéter, 270 
Q@ 
QUIXOTISM to fight — prejudice, 227 


a 
R4 ILLE RY, the einen between that and ridicule, 142 


Religion the greateft comfort in affliction, 387 
Religion, always productive of good manners, 262 
Remarkable inftance of well bred ingratitude, 270 

5 
STA GE diverfions very extraordinary in their kind, 13 


Spelis, the force of them believed by moftof the ancients, 9 
Ships, how built in the Topfy-Turvyan ifland, , 


Saturn, a new hypothefis concerning him, 2 
Snails, fome farther account of them, 36 
Senfes, ought not to be too much indulged, 50° 
Sabina, her charaéter and ftory, 110 
Saintonge, Monfieur, his fine turned compliment, 134 
Sophia, her ftory, 144 
Silvius, his difappointment and defpair, 239 
Secret ftrangely difcovered, aat 


Sailor cured of his paffion ‘by abfence 954 
Vor, IV, ” Da 
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Spirit not to be too much indulged, , 

8. S. S. his letter to the Female Spectator, 26k 
Spiritual pride pharifaical, abs 
Suicides; the great number of them in England, 

’ T 


OPSY-TURVY Ifland, an account of it, 5 

Theodo, priefts fo called, 10 
‘Terrors of imagination, an inftance, 2 
Taylor in love with Queen Elizabeth, 255 
. Vv 


ICE, the deftruétion of liberty, 20 
Variety, nature full of it, 29 
Veritatus, his letter to the Female Speétator, 233 
Vanity, an extravagant inftance of it, 294 


WwW 
YW OMEN generally more bafhful in former ages than 
the prefent, 236 
Witty women moft liable to affectation, ' 285 
Withes, the folly of them, 307 
Wifdom, the moft effential good, 308 
Y f 


YOUTH apt to defpife age, 143 
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ZEAL, in what purfuits commendabir, arg” 
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